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ROSA PONSELLE 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 








INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATION AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 


2634 C ircle ; 
Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


Telephone: 
New York 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Exrert — Coacn — Rerertoms 


. 10 for Season 1923-24 
all, 154 West 57th Street 
ew York City 

Telephone: Circle 1472 


Reopen Se 
70 Carnegie 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
Italian and French Opera 


In Europe May 1 to Oct, 1 
Teatro d’Arte Modena, Milan 


New York Studio: 32 Metropolitan Opera 
House Building. 








M. F. BURT SCHOOL. 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenog 

raphy, Normal Course in Public and Private 

School Music, Special coaching for, church trials 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 

Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





ROEDEK 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
rechnic—-Interpretation Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New_York 
150 Main Street, Orange, N. J. 
680 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 


CARL M 


Residence 





FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Reciracs Given at InTervacs 
West 86th Street, New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6359 


Pus. 
137 





PURDON ROBINSON 
THE ART OF SINGING 
Vocal Expert and Diagnostician 
Exponent of the Dr. H, Holbrook Curtis method 
for vocal defects and impaired voices, (Co-worker 
with Dr, Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 2505 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue 
New York City 


Telephone: Circle 6130 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street 
Telephone: Rhinelander 4468 


New York 





FREDERICK SOUTHWICK 


CONCERT BARITONE 
ano TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 609 Carnegie Hall New York City 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
SINGING 


Member American  aeaaal of Teachers of Singing 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 


y 





E, PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel: 1350 Circle 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Residence; 2184 @athgate Ave., N. Y. 





Phone: 3967 Fordham 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 0074 
Susan S. Boice, Sorrano, Teacher of the Art of 
Singing. Voice trials by appointment. 
(Summer Term Will Close Aug. 15.) 
WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4650 Cathedrai 


MME. MINNA KAUFMANN 
Instruction: Lehmann Method 
601 Carnegie Hall New York 


J. Cartall, Secy. 





BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST ann COACH 
Teacher of Piano and ring 


1425 Broadway 
270 Fort Washington Ave. } New York 


Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 


STUDIOS 


Phones: 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Telephone: Stuyvesant 3175 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR VIOLINIST, 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments, 
303 Carnegie Hall 


Telephone: 1350 Circle 





EDOARDO PETRI, A. M. 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 1425 Broadway New York 


Phone: 2628 Pennsylvania 





ROBERT E. S. OLMSTED 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th St. 
For appointments address: 
235 Crescent St., Northampton, Mass, 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone: 1514 Clarkson 





MARY RAY PINNEY 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Specialist on Sight Reading 
Studio: 38 West 96th St., N. Y. Tel: 2105 River 





WILBUR A, LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers,” No instrument used. 
Both classes and individual instruction. 


Class courses begin October 1. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res. Phone: 9319 W. Mansfield 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 
CONDUCTOR--VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTOR 
403 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
1083 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
1362 Grand Concourse, N. Y. City 
Ensemble” of Professicaa! 
Civic, Educational, Neigh- 
Schools, Coll eges, Churches, 
Community Centers, Settle- 


Studios: ; 


Residence: 
“Gottlieb Symphonic 
Symphony Players. 
borhood Concerts, 
“Y's”, Music Clubs, 
ments, Choral Clubs, 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone: 4709 Endicott 


HANNA BROCKS 


SOPRANO 
certs—Recitals—Instruction 


Con 
Studios: 135 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: Endicott 5364 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN 
1425 Broadway 


OPERA HOUSE 
Phone: 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER 
Coacu ror Concert anp Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 6936 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





RANKIN 


CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 1425 Broadway 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, N. ¥. 
Phone: 2634 Penna. 


ADELE 





ETHEL WATSON USHER 
CoacwuinG anp Concert ACCOMPANYING 
Accompanist for Sue Harvard 
and Musical Director, Harlem, 
York, Presbyterian Churc 
127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 3841 


Organist New 





PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
Indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG 

VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Advanced Pupils Only 
1476 Carroll Street Brooklyn, 


Telephone: 2525 


ie A 


Decatur 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th Street, New York 





EMIL FRIEDBERGER 
Vienna Teacner or Piano anv Composition 


Leschetizky Method 
Musical Analysis 
Chamber Music Class Work 
Advanced Students 


ly 
Studio: 62 W. 96th St., N. Y. Tel: Riverside 1187 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 366 





FREDERICK RriesBerG, A. A, G. O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
—Style: Liszt—Technic. Head of piano enpers. 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts. 150 
Riverside Drive. Telephone: Schuyler 3655. 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements, 
Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 
Telephone: Audubon 1530 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER 
VOICE PLACEMENT ann REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 21 East 38th St., New York 
Telephone: Murray Hill 2672 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and § d 
All Mail to 11 Morgen Avenue, Norwalk, Cena. 








JESSE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway 
New York, Phone: Pennsylvania 2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 


471 West End Avenu 


: New York 
Phone: Endicott 7449 Mita: 





NANCY ARMSTRONG 
Piano P. ing Simplified for 


pehere 
507 West iin Street, New York City 


Telephone Cathedval 2661 


Studio: 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 
58 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: 8955 Endicott 





MARIE MIKOVA 
PIANIST 
Mgt. Music League of America 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


1187 Madison Avenue New York 
Phone: Lenox 3158 


Studio: 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NIELOEE, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOV SKA 


132 West 74th Street 


York 
Phone: Endicott 0180 w York City 


: Ne 
* Adolph Witschard, Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Mester of Valva 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
RTHUR R, HARTINGTON, Assistant 
114 * ast 37th Street 7 New York 
Tele phone: 


ary Choir 


Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


Nine ae of pepoenetel | weoshing and 


egertising ia 
Address: 158 West 122d — New York 
Phone: 4778 Morningside 
Ia Summit, N. J., Mondays 
(Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wedecoiase) 





LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


38 West 9ist Street 
Brooxiyn: Academy of Music 


New York: 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


VOCAL AND COACHING 
MASTER CLASSES 


235 West 71st Street, New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


Teaching at Gamut Club, 1044 So. Hope 
St., Los Angeles, until Aug. 8. 


Back in N. Y. Sept. 1. 

















June 5, 1924 


DUBINSKY 


MUSICAL ART STUDIOS 
SUMMER COURSE 
g June 2 
Piano, Crone Cello, Volce, 
pane sms A tig and En 
semble Play 
For Terms [0 , ae address 
307 West 90th St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 4420. 


¢ MARGOLIS air 








CULTURE 


LE. 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York.City 


MUSICAL 


j 41 JONES 
PIANIST 
Institute of Musical Art 


Studio: 
1 E. 128th St., New York City 
Telephone Harlem 0314 


RALPH GOx 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
8 East 8th Street New York City 











FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 


Violinist 
523 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Phone: 9166 Graceland 


ROSSI-DIEHL 


c 
o CONCERT SOPRANO 
F studins 300 Wad Stn New Work 
Y * Phone: 10276 Endicott 
OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 
RECITALS—ORATORIO 


Management: ANITA DAVIS-CHASE, 230 Boylston St. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 


Hotel Hardin 203 West 54th St. 
New York City Phone 2500 Circle 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Musie 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


’ GUNDLACH 


Composer, Pianist 
3724 Farragut Road. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel.: Mansfield 6381 


MARGUERITE LE MANS 
MEZZO-SOPRANO 

Concerts, Operas, Etc. Puplis Accepted 

Mgt., Paul Sydow, Times Bidg., New York 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY- SNELL Vocal Music 


ITAN RA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
bal ~ a = Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Conductor Haydn Choral Society 
420 Fine Arts Bidg.' - - - £Chicago 


CHEV. DE LANCELLOTTI 


Teacher of Piano and Singing 
VOCAL COACH CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
205 West 57th Street Circle 2909 


The Music Students League 


An organization of music students to further 
mutual interests and to promote the spirit 
of cooperation 


Membership Invited 
Address: MISS FLORENCE MENDELSON, Secretary 
Care Musicians Club 173 Madison Avenve, New York City 


HURLBUT 


VOICE PRODUCTION SPECIALIST 
(PARIS—ROME—NICE) 


Endorsed by Edmond Clement 
319 West 95th St..N.Y. Tel. River 2892 
Annual Summer Master_ Classes for 
Singers and’ Teachers—lLos Angeles, 
Pasadena, Seattle. 


ROSE TOMARS 


Expert Vocal Pedagogue 
corrects and rebuilds voices under guarantee. 


Feels prepared for Concert, Opera and 
Oratorio 


nition’ 106 Central Park we 
Telephones: Endicott 5654, 


“. WILD 


9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Iti. 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, 


Mendelssohn Club 


English Tenor 


Oratorio 
era 
Apply: SECRETARY 
1926 President St., Brooklys, N. Y. 
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= 





Concert 





Phone Prospect 1118 





NJ Conductor 
Coaching for 
Church and 
Musical Director Oratorio 


Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
D 145 West 46th St. Tel., 5913 Bryant 





R 
A 
Y 
M 
o 
N 


COURIER 
OFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


OPEN DURING THE 
SUMMER 





Consultation and voice trials 
by appointment only 
R. Barth, Sec’y 
Studios: 202 West 74th St. 
N.Y. Phone 1965 Endicott 
Saturdays in Brooklyn 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 


e Artist Teacher 
“Singer and “oy tt 

uised sss Volee Bullder, Woles Repeirer and Gueh ee 
on. 








ELIZABETH SPENCER 


is singing 


“WOULD YOU” 


A Mabelanna Corby Son 
ORBY-LEWI S 
NCERT SONG 


Montclair, New Jersey 


cn HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MecALLISTER | < 


“FIRST POSITION” 








Philadelphia 








“La FOREST HUM” 





SOLON ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
Studio: 9 West 76th Street, ow York 
Phone: 5840 Endico 
Regisonees 1 Bennett = ee 
Phone: 1989 Wadsworth. 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studies 
—e- 


309 West 85 Si., 
New York City 
Telepbone 6952 Schuyler 


Kesslere Photo 





LAURIE MERRILL 


Lyric Soprano 
Song Reciints and Recitals in Costume 
Seen French, Russian and Old English 
Manage ement: Mollie Croucher 
Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., New York 


Kaan HOFFMANN #22 


Home Address: St. Paul. 
ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS ““2z:; 


537 West 12ist St., N. Y. Tel. 5120 Morningside 








Concert 








LYNNWOOD ORGANIST 
FARNAM °:s\z22s« 





LILY STRICKLAND 
Latest Compositions 
“SONGS OF apy of 


Published by J. Fischer & B 
Address care Musical Courimr, 437 a4 ave., N. ¥. 
1425 Broadway, N 


s WARFORD <= 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
Care of Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera 
House Maties 
Re 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


& STALLINGS sono 





6 East 26th St. ew York City 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 


LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


Pianist- Teacher 
229 Franklin Ave., Garden City, L. I. 
15 E. 38th St., New York City. 


: MCCUTCHEN 


A BARITONE 
N NOW IN EUROPE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Appearances last season with Cecil Arden, Elias Breeskin, 
Frank Cuthbert, Judson House, Norman Jollif, Josephine 
Lucchese, Helena Marsh, Mary 
Marguerite Ringo, Marie Tiffany, 
Address 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 





Address: 








et ee! 
Telephone Circle 1034 








St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist =S>=— 
IN AMERICA 1924-25 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., or Mr. Virgil Smith 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


Lillian Croxton 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals 


Management: 
anaes Booking Office, 

East 42nd Street, 

"ee York City 


Mme, Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals ll Ss 
th 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano Instructions 

Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 

Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


























ble neg and fine 
«apa Eag! 
yon 5 oniaing unique reputation,”— 


a Wer aoe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


5 BENDITZKY 


Residence Studie 3 Stratton Place Chicago 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


554 West 113th Street 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


ELLA GOooD 


Co 

RECITALS ~ORATORIO—TEACHING 
B Sead West 

y New York. hs Rndicott 7295 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


eLUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 


-— sces> | moc 








New York 




















BIRDICE BLYE = 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
1256 22d Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 








JEAN SKROBISCH, Tenor 


DISCIPLE OF JEAN DE RESEKE, 
TEACHER iy SINGING 
Studio, og West 11ith St., New York City. 
Telephone, Cathedral 7641 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








Stadio; 212 W. 59th St., New York City, $329 Circle 


§ RUBANNI son 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
Stadie 317 W. Tist St., New York Tel. 1547 Eadicoti 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


T 
EDE GREGORIO: 


Chicago 
Specialist in Voice Culture 

8 Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 

© Studio 18, 1425 B’way, New York City 





recz>e| m-zoC> 








Telephone: 5251 Penn. i 


© HARTHAN ARENDT 


: Soprano 
E Exclusive Management, Maude N. Rea 











243 South Wabash Ave. Chicago, iii. 
S Kimball 
RAISA Endorses G Bidg. 
NAKUT IN ° caHicaco 
VOCAL TEACHER 0 ILL. 





MARK OSTER 


Baritone - Vocal Teacher 


Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 
MADAME 


E-mMa A. DAMBMANN 


CONTRALTO 
limited number of pupils accepted 
137 West 83d 8 Pres, Southland 
Lucille Blabe and Vera Stetkewics, 
1436 Riverside. 





Art of Singing: 
Residence Studio, 
Singers Society 

aceompanists Phone 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


ONCERT PIANIST 
Ella May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo mgical Seminary. 
412 Fifth 


Mme. VIRGINIA COLOMBAT! 


Teacher of JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE 
Also teacher at the NEW YORK COLLECE OF MUSIC 
STUDIO: 294 WEST 92ed STREET NEW YORK CiTY 


FAY FOSTER 


Ce oser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties. 
Address—15 West llth St., New York City 


ANNA A. GARRETT 


Art of Singing — interpretation — Coaching 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 B’way 
Residence, 250 W, St., New York City 
Phones — Pennsylvania 2634 — Schuyler 6945 


Cc 
E. PLOTNIKOFF puietad Tate Ciere 
i. ROMANOFF Dramatic Soprano 


Vocal Studio, Voice Training, Coaching, all languages 
637 Madison Ave., New York, Tel. 3019 Plaza 


AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-ow-the-Hudsoa, N.Y. 
Stadio: 452 Riverside Drive, New York City 





Management: 


Columbus, Ohio 





Ave., New York 























Tel. 4720 Cathedral 








For all information apply to the President. 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 
America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
After June 15 at her summer school of Vocal Music, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 


1730 Broadway, New York 





A MUSICAL COURIER 


June 5, 1924 











A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
667 Fifth Avenue 





Office and Warerooms: New York City 

















RIDGELY'S 69th REGT. BAND 


HE BES 
Er we ; Wittens, ‘Bolols 
Office: 1247 pate ton Avenue, og York City 
Tel 10J Rhinelander 





HERMAN SPIELTER 


Author ee MANUAY OF HARMONY” 
"a and Composition 
Instructor of ne-Zucea and — thers. 
est OOth 8t., New York 


know erewsk U “Men 
Btudios {ita 516 Wart 180th Bt., New York td phe re 


uet’’— his masterful composi- 





Also Correspondence Courses, Tel, Wadsworth 8760 tien le world famous. But, do 

you know that you can buy it for 
© HAMILTON MORRIS | jp !-s=siysrnied once bx 
A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher the master wrote it ? 


Tel. 6935 Lafayette That is the achievement of Century 


Certified Edition Sheet 


835 Lincoln Place, Brooklya, N.Y. 








Mm <p AVIS Mezzo Contralto 
Cievetion, ly Mather 
Maen Oui ee 





I. MISERENDINO 


Ms . ——— and Teache 
ys A York City 


2020 Breagwey Ct, J, A 


WILLIAM REDDICK 











Teacher of Plane—Coaching of Songs 
318 West 6th Si., H. Y. Tel.: Riverside 10021 


STEPHEN 


TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing 
NEW Ven) is sv Fs jy: a Wed- 
sroury Sues, 














LEADING ENGLISH 
MUSICAL PAPERS 


A geskly., “THE MUSICAL NEWS & 
HERAL for 3d gives all the latest news 
of the musical world, Subscription 4 dollars 
a year, post free. 

A monthly, “THE SACKBUT” is a thor- 
oughly sound and interesting shilling re- 
view, edited by that brilliant young singer, 
Ursula Greville. Subscription 3 dollars a 
year, post free, 


Both are published by 
J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd. 


24 Berners Street, London, W. |. Englani 
New York Correspondent: Capt. Jereme Hart. 

















Music — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “ Madrigale,’ “2 
Trovatore, *’ “Humores- 
Lt “ Barcarolle,"* 
elody in F,"* “But- 
= y."’ “ Harlekin,"’ 
‘Shepherd's Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,"’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’’ “Il Puritani,’’ “The 
Brook,"* “La Scintilla,"* 
“Mazurka No. 2,'""The Palms,”* 
and practically all the other 
standard classics. 
Insist on Century Edition 
When you buy music,select the dealer 
who has Century. You" pf et the best 
music at a real savin 
a merchant who is 
‘broadmindea. Remember, Century 
at 15c means a low profit for, 
him. Insist on Century. 
your dealer won't supplyyou, 
we will. Catal ogue of over 





1 an 
Positions free on request. — 
Ach pour dealer to show 
jartin's “Elementary 
iments for the Piano” 
lahn’s “ Elementary 
apt for the Violin. 
Y MUSIC 
est 40th St., 





Bae e&T MUSIC 





“The Secrets of Svengali” 


by J. H. DUVAL 
“As a text-book upon the Technic of the Singer’s Art, this work is of unique value.” 
$2.00 at all Music Dealers and Booksellers 


Published by JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


| Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still 7 built by its — 
maker 

q Its couliiaads use in ‘ton inatiutions. as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 3 + : 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago, --  -: 








MAKERS 
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closes the first act, is one of the weakest points of the 
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STAGED, PROVES 


BALLET SCHLAGOBERS, GORGEOUSLY 


DISAPPOINTING TO MANY 





World Premiére of Much Heralded Work Reveals the Real Strauss as He Is Today—The Book Flimsy and Ridiculous, 


But the Music Shows the Master—Is Called “Historic’—Strauss Plays 


gement U 


Politics—Costumes, Lighting, Stage 


Illy Fine—A Critical Audience 





Management and Arr 


By PAUL 


Vienna, May 11.—When Richard Strauss, bearing his 
customary calm and matter-of-fact expression, entered the 
orchestral pit of the Vienna Staatsoper at eight o'clock 
sharp on May 9, 1924, and, after acknowledging with his 
usual stolidness and indifference the polite plaudits of an 
almost sold-out house, raised his baton to conduct the open- 
ing bars of his much-heralded new ballet, Schlagobers, pre- 
sented for the first time anywhere on that night, it was one 
of those moments which ceremonious and solemn Germans 
and Austrians (and all-Germans and Austrians are cere- 
monious and solemn, wherever art and music are concerned ) 
are wont to refer to as “historic.” 

At this moment Strauss was facing an audience fairly 
charged with electricity and tension, and fully aware that 
they were witnessing an affair of almost world-wide im- 
portance, The Viennese element was in 
preponderance, of course, but many had 


BECHERT 


cuted a grotesque dance, Don Zuckero, otherwise known as 
Sugar, woos in vain for Tea and Coffee, but is finally re- 
ceived with open arms by the jovial gentleman from Hol- 
land. Exit all, and after a change of scenery, we are 
treated to the scenic sensation of the whole ballet. 


THe Wutiprep Cream GIRLS. 


In the background we see a huge automaton in the garb 
of a cook untiringly engaged upon beating whipped cream 
with his right hand; before him he has an equally huge 
copper charger, and while the strains of the Schlagobers 
waltz rise from the orchestra, we are allowed to watch 
the sweet fruits of his endeavor coming forth from within 
the charger; one girl after another, all clad in white gauze 
skirts, roll forth trom within that blessed receptacle, danc- 
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come from Ge rmany and even more dis- = 
tant countries to hear and see the widely 
advertised ballet. But it was not one 
of those really international crowds 
which once assembled, in more peaceful 
and settled times, to attend the now his- 
toric Strauss premiéres at Dresden, 

Columns had been said and written— 
by Strauss himself and by news- hungry 
reporters—on the “message” of the new 
ballet. We had been told that it was a 
tribute of gratitude from Strauss to his = 
beloved Viennese, that the “genius loci,” = 
the very spirit of the lovely Danube city 
and its good inhabitants was caught and 
glorified in its score. It was to reveal 
the real Strauss as he is today, as Vienna 
had moulded him: the mature man who 
stood at the threshold of old age and, 
looking back upon a long life filled with 
strife and struggle, tendered a_ great 
monument of thanks to the city which 
had offered him his last and most com- 
fortable refuge. 

A Poor Boox = 

Still, Strauss’ feat in making Schlago- 
bers at all palatable, seems all the greater 
in view of the flimsiness and ridiculous- = 
ness of the subject and the book, which : 
he has mustered the courage to ascribe 
to himself while the unofficial and highly = 
probable version loads the responsibility = 
for the scenario (a monstrosity as to bad 2 
German and_ silly situations) upon = 
Strauss’ wife, The plot is simple and 
might be told in a few words save for 
the fact that it is rooted in a custom 
so typically Viennese as to be almost 
inexplicable to American readers. Ac- 
cording to an old Viennese custom, it is 
the prerogative of the “Firmling” (the 
boys and girls who have just received = 
their confirmation at St. Stephen’s Ca- 
thedral) to be taken on a joy-drive to = 
the “Prater,” the lovely old Viennese = 
park, in a “Fiaker” (coach) beautifully 
decorated with flowers, and later to a 
pastry-shop where they are allowed, for 
once in their lives, to indulge in sweets 
to their hearts’ content. 

The curtain rises, after a short prelude 
ushered in by bells, to show a famous 
old Viennese pastry shop, and, while the 
orchestra paints the “Biedermeier” at- E 
mosphere of the piece in a bustling little 
G major movement, we see the young- 
sters stepping from their carriages 3 
(there are six or eight of them, with 
real, fine horses) and later devouring 
heaps of the appetizing white whipped 
cream from which this latest child of 
Strauss’ fancy derives its name. A little 
“Landler” follows and conjures up mem- ae et 
ories of the Ariadne prologue, while one = >"!!! NN 
little boy is seen to suffer from the dis- 
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comforting’ consequences of excessive consumption of 
Schlagobers. 
The “kids,” with their parents, go off, and the scenery 


changes to the kitchen of the pastry-shop. The little boy 
referred to above enters upon a ballet, executed in turns 
by the various sweets. Princess Tea, Prince Coffee and 
Prince Cocoa spring from their respective boxes to execute 
their solo dances, and contribute three of the loveliest pieces 
of the entire score. The dance of Princess Tea, a delicately 
exotic piece with a piquant 5/8 rhythm (fancy the difficulties 
of the dancer!) is somewhat similar to the beginning of 
Salome’s dance, with its intermittent pauses. Coffee enters 
to the strains of a Brazilian Maxixe, and is given the benefit 
of a lovely (oh, how lovely!) vision of a beautiful young 
girl, who appears to the melody of a sentimental and _pas- 
sionate Traumerei with a long nitenen in the solo violin. 
And all the while a coffee-roaster—Strauss’ latest addition 
to the modern orchestra!—sheds its rasping sounds, for 
the sake of realism and atmosphere. After Prince Cocoa, 
a Dutch gentleman with an excessive avoirdupois, has exe- 
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with success both in 
department of the Civic Summer Master School of Music of Salem College, 
There will 
be a special normal course for teachers, classes in technic of voice and interpretation 
and song analysis classes, also an opera class, directed by Charles Trier. 
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vocal teacher and coach, 


and Boston, and a number 


Cornell will again 


New York 
concert. Mr. 
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opera and 


Rast, 


!., for siv weeks, beginning June 23 and ending on August 2. 
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ing and whirling about the stage; and still they come, forty- 
eight in all, tossing and whirling, and creating the most 
perfect illusion of whipped cream ever seen. It is cer- 
tainly an appetizing spectacle, though appetizing not for the 
stomach alone, and one of the cleverest bits of stage busi- 
ness ever produced. One quite forgets to listen to the 
music—and rightly so, for this much-vaunted waltz, which 





whose studios are among the 
Mr. Cornell's artist-pupils are holding prominent church positions ; has 
are singing 


head the 


whole ballet. 
The opening scene of the second act, an example for 
bad children, shows the poor little whipped-cream glutton 
(Continued on page 32) 


NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 
A BRILLIANT EVENT 


Sixteenth Annual Event Draws Capacity Audiences—Gra- 
veure, Crooks, Monica Graham Stults, Merle Alcock 
Splendid in Elijah—Frieda Hempel Scores in Jenny 
Lind Concert—Schipa Again Hero of Artists’ 
Night—Ernestine Schumann-Heink Tendered 
Ovation—Mary Fabian a Favorite— 

Meisle, Althouse, White- 
house and Scott Win Honors 





Easton, 


By RENE DEVRIES 
May 31.—The 
was one of the 


Evanston, Il, sixteenth North Shore Fes 


tival 


most interesting events ever given 
under the same auspices, The festival took place as usual 
in the Northwestern University gym 


nasium, May 26, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 31 
The North Shore festival has in the last 
decade been recognized as a big musical 
event, not only in the Middle West but 
also throughout the country, and many 
journey hundreds of miles to be on hand 
for this unsurpassed spring musical 
affair. At all the concerts the sold-out 
sign was much in evidence and’ for the 
Schipa and Schumann-Heink concert: 
some five hundred seats had to be placed 
on the stage, and practically as man) 
were used for the Hempel concert. To 
sell out the gymnasium with its capacity 
of six thousand seats, plus five hundred 
added chairs on the stage, shows not 
only the big box office value of the art 
ists engaged by the management, but also 
the excellent work of Carl D. Kinsey, the 
business manager of the association. No 


Wilt ' 


officer of the North Shore Festival As 
sociation should take exception to th 
statement that it is Carl D. Kinsey who 


has made the festival the 
that it is, from the financial 
artistic side. 


huge succe 
as well as the 


EY Euiyau, May 26. 
Elijah opened the festivities on Mon 
day evening, May 26, and if the work of 


the chorus had been on a par with that 


of the soloists, the performance of th 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy oratorio would 
here be pronounced a model for other 
oratorio societies to follow But alas! 
as effective as were the soloists, as un 
satistactory was the chorus. Dean Lut 
kin is beloved in Evanston and he should 
be, as he has done a great deal musically 
for that lovely suburb of Chicago. He 
has been the dean of the Northwestern 
University for many years—a_ position 


which he still occupies and fills to the 


entire satisfaction of the community and 
the university, it is said. In a measure 
he is responsible for the North Shore 


Music Festival, but though reputed to bx 
> an excellent musician, Mr. Lutkin has not 
made a very favorable impression on this 
writer as a conductor. True, to direct 
a grand chorus of a thousand singers, 
plus an a capella choir, the Chicago Sym 
phony Orchestra and five soloists, is an 
herculean task. The North Shore Fes 
tival Chorus is too large and has been too 
large ever since its inception, and quality 

been’ sacrificed for quantity, w! 
tonal nuances were 
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ule 
not much in evidence 
in the rendering of Elijah by the chorus 
This reviewer has heard choruses of one 
hundred and fifty voices sing with greater 
volume than the thousand heard 
on this occasion. For instance, the Vati 
can Choir, which though small in number 
literally shook the vast Auditorium in 
! climaxes, and the same well trained or 
ganization could deliver as fine a pianis 
simo as these ears have heard from a choir. The grand 
ag of one thousand singers that was heard in Elijah 
1 Evanston is grand only as to number, as a more ragged 
pow performance would be difficult to imagine. There 
was little balance and the fact that the women completely 
outvoiced the men made the work of the choristers lopsided 
(Continued on page 24) 
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HANSON APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF 


A telegram to the Musicat Courter from A. M. See, sec- 
retary of the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, announces 
the appointment of Howard Harold Hanson as director of 
the Eastman School of Music. Harold Hanson, as he is 
generally known, first came into national prominence in 
music as winner in the competition for the first Juilliard 
Fellowship at the American Academy in Rome, which was 
awarded to him in November, 1921. At that time he was 
dean of the Conservatory of Music of the College of the 


EASTMAN SCHOOL 


Pacific, San Jose, Cal., where previously he had been teaching 

Mr. Hanson was born in Wahoo, Neb., October 28, 1896, 
so that he is only twenty-eight years old now—very young 
indeed to become the head of so large a musical institution 
as the Eastman School of Music. Interested in music from 
childhood, he studied successively at the conservatory of Lu 
ther College, Neb., and at Nebraska University School of 
Music. Later he entered the Institute of Musical Art, New 

(Continued on page 27) 








BOHEMIANISM 
By Marianne Nedbalova 

Bohemia and Bohemian life, Bohemian traditions and Bo- 
hemian music have for ages stood for something a little 
different, a little apart and undefinable in any other tongue. 
Sometimes things Bohemian have been called extremely ex- 
truth will out—at other times and places 
perverted Bohemian style have not always 
the world’s approval. That is but natural. Where 
gold needs refining, much dross must be separated 
It is only in holding on to the things worth- 
while that we attain progress, individuality and beauty, and 
in order to be able to hold on to things worth-while, we 
cannot have our hands full of other matters not so impor- 
tant. | heard over here one beautiful word from an old 
white-headed professor: “Pruefet Alles und das Beste be- 
haltet,” which seems to me the soul and substance of things 
tohemian. In the centuries while the nation was husband- 
ing her resources and paying tributes to foreign heads, her 
sons and daughters kept the soul of the race alive by stories 
of old time valor, by minstrels singing of war and peace, 
of home and of love, and by picturing to the mind's eye 
the state as it will eventually be created—a crown in the 
iamily of nations and a state self-supporting and resting 
upon the sturdy foundations ot happy families in 
villages, towns and cities. In part this is now 


and—the 
done in a 


(juisite 
things 
found 
impure 
and removed 


ecurely 


many happy 
a reality. The state is here, and when the leaders will clear 
t from the unnecessary dross, such as militarism and left- 
over-hates, it surely 1s neaded in the right direction facing 
a near-millennium 

For the past three years | have been to all intents and 
purposes a Bohemian. The first year I lived in a small 
village, because the Nedbals, my relatives, in their clannish 


musical ways, considered just one violin teac her as worth- 


while, giving me the peculiar super instruction “in the Vasa 
l’r.hoda way,” as they put it, and as he lived in a small 
mountain retreat alone with his music and his joys, Mo- 
hammed had to go to the mountain, when the mountain 


would not go to Mohammed.” While there | had daily oppor- 
tunities to study and admire the small artisan, the weaver 
and cobbler, the patching tailor and oil-lamp trimmer; these 
on the one side were my all to enjoy in the long winter, On 
the other side during the beautiful summer days | had a far 
set of people to converse with. During the balmy 
came for their annual vacations of two to 
Artists back from their European tours, 
teachers in colleges and schools, and master minds as well 
as others, that had made their hay while the sun shone. 
secause so many leaders of advanced thought in music came 
reason that even Italians with a discerning 
often to be with their brothers for a few 
Here we found the great opera singer and 
his coach, there a famous violinist talking with one of the 
Suks, both brothers being equally strong as players and 
composers, Yes, even a great flying ace and a very youthful- 
looking baron, a major in the army, were here to improve, 
not their health, nor to seek recreation alone, but to advance 
with and be one of the first platoon of the great push- 
ahead that every mind in Bohemia hopes for and works 
for in Bohemian art and music—or, as 1 would prefer to say 
it: In Bohemian music, firstly, and Bohemian art, in general, 
second 

Dear 


different 
June days they 
four months 


here, was the 
mind came here 
short monthis, 


folks at home—ye who read these few lines as I 
pen them—lI trust you will believe me if I say that I am a 
little Nutmeg born in old Connecticut, where the waters of 
the ocean teach us eternity and where frugé ality and simple 
rites have elevated many souls to appreciate just such sim- 
pleness and beauty in even mediocre surroundings and under 
the daily stress of hardships. That you will believe me (1 
repeat it) if | say, that | am a true lover of my old birth- 


State and its ruggedness, that | am, of course, a staunch 
American, loving, praising and fighting for his country, 
right or wrong, at any place under any or all conditions, 


reward or for nothing at all—that is all self- 
for any true American, but—you will also be- 
lieve me, | trust, if I say that the joy of life, the art of 
living, the famous secret of getting the last ounce of real 
soul joy out of every day in every year of everyone's exist- 
ence is so far an unknown quantity in the land of my birth, 
Connecticut in particular, and America in general. During 
twenty years of my life, or rather during that part of my 
first twenty years when | could discern things, I felt that 
\merica was a country ideal, my teachers all said so, that 
it was a country model for the rest of the world to fashion 
after, that it is a country free from tyrannical yokes, serfdom 
and slave ry, that it is a country self made and self-progress- 
ing and—but what is the use of repeating, you know it 
yourself from your own schooldays, that it is a country 
well worth living in, if you are willing to live as an Ameri- 
can, as the tradition tells you you should live. Work for 
the screaming eagle every day except Sunday, and gather 
as many of these birds together as you can, so that the 
sun will feel warmer to you when your years decline and 
your blood needs more of the. stimulus of heat, etc. “hree 
years’ absence from my home shores have given me an 
angle that is somewhat different from that straight Amer- 
ican line that is taught at Vassar and other colleges of 
wisdom American. I am somewhat sceptical of the old saw 
of making hay while the sun shines, for do we not destroy 
all the beautiful flowers with their blue and red and yellow 
hues, while cutting the meadows? Do we not cut short 
the activities of the honey gatherers and the brilliant butter- 
flies, when we cut the hay to store it away for a day of 
the future? The point that we should solve, every one for 
himself, lies in the question: Is it to my personal advantage 
or to my soul's improvement? Do I want the joy of life 
while the summer sun creates and maintains life and joy 
or do I, must I cut it all short, that I may hope to live to 
a grayer future day, where memories of “might-have-been” 
can be served me as hay? 

tohemianism is to me a synonym with “Enjoy the God- 
given earth, your life, and every day that enables your eyes 
to see, your ears to hear and your soul to enrich itself in 
the many, many ways that a commercial world grants you 
to enrich it through making others happier, while adding to 
your own riches, that no moth can destroy or time wear 
off.” Bohemianism is not the free for all race to liberty of 
passions, freedom from all restraints or the exponent of 
the false doctrine, “Be merry today, for tomorrow ye die” 
that it has been claimed to be by many faking prophets in 
Paris and other convivial centers. The catchy and yet senti- 
mental folk tunes of Bohemia, improved through the ages 
by the liberal borrowings of allied German, Hungarian and 
Bulgarian airs, are an asset to this mountain-enclosed land, 
that its foremost sons of the past, Smetana, Dvorak and a 


for booty, 
understood 





MUSICAL COURIER 


score of others, have held captive for all the future. Now 
the Suks, both Anton and Joseph, the former in Marsovice, 
the latter in Prague, are knitting together the loose ends 
that the dead leaders left. Anton Suk has now in prepara- 
tion and mostly completed, a wonderful line of chamber 
music for quartets and trios, and for me personally he has 
created a full repertory of violin solo pieces to be given on 
my coming American concert tour, that will surely make 
Bohemian airs a valuable addition. Personally through me, 
Anton Suk seeks to get Bedrich Vaska of the New: York 
Quartet to get in touch with him to try out his numerous 





MASARYK STREET, PRAGUE, 


where Josef Suk, the composer resides (large white house). 


compositions. I shall be glad to make the connection if 
my old friend and patron, Bedrich Vaska, or others who are 
interested in the very latest Bohemian compositions by the 
mentioned masters, will address me care of the Anglo- 
Czechoslovak Club, Prague. 

Speaking of this club, to which all the prominent state 
officials, as well as all the delegated officials of other na- 
tions in the capital belong, I cannot resist the temptation of 
adding a few lines. 1 do not know what functions social 
clubs in other centers follow, where the main personnel is 
of political tendencies. I presume they talk politics. Here, 
however, in Prague, this club of politicians is a musical 
club in its purest sense, and our musical evenings are ona 
par with those of any spec ialty organization in any —", 
For variety and exactness, for severe critic, if need be, 
fear the Anglo- Czechoslovak Club has no equal elt 
It is wonderful to hear here the Italian and a Spanish Mar- 
quis sing the best their land taught them; we have here a 
nightingale from Sweden and a basso from the land of the 
Soviets, and finally, if I may include myself, a violinist 
from the Etats Unis. 

Bohemian music admired by all nations, as exemplified 
by the leaders of such nations assembled here, is bound to 
be carried home with them, when their tenure of office 
expires, and thus sown all over the world, it is sure to 
gather friends everywhere, It is true not all may do their 
share to enlarge its popularity, for not all seeds fall upon 
fruitful ground, but, where it is appreciated, and it will be 
appreciated where ‘good music is known, it is bound to 
remain and spread the gospel of real Bohemianism, the 
love of the beautiful, the doctrine to enjoy the days while 
the sun shines and your heart and soul can and do appre- 
ciate it. 


Vacancies in Novello Davies Artists’ Choir 


Clara Novello Davies, founder and conductor of the 
Novello Davies Artists’ Choir, announces that there are a 
few vacancies among the contraltos, tenors and basses, and 
that applications for these will be received up to and in- 
cluding June 10. The board of examiners will be the same 
as previously, including Frieda Hempel, Andres de Se- 
gurola, Clarence Whitehill, Walter Golde and H. O, Os- 
good. A board of directors is being formed and arrange- 
ments are being made to give several concerts in New York 
next season. Mme. Davies expects to remain in New York 
during the summer in order to prepare new programs with 
the choir, and also to teach in Atlantic City, Philadelphia and 
New York on certain days. 


June 5, 1924 
Cafarelli “A Singer Without a Country” 


Carmela Cafarelli, one of the younger American singers, 
found herself in a complicated and embarrassing predicament 
when she applied recently for a passport to go to Italy, being 
engaged for opera appearances at Milano beginning June 15. 

Mme. Cafarelli was born in Cleveland, where she applied 
for the passport while she was visiting her home, having 
returned from a concert tour. She was to sail on May 24 
and was shocked when informed that she is not an American 
citizen now, owing to the fact that she married an Italian 
citizen. Her husband, however, was naturalized in 1923, 
but, according to the naturalization laws, she lost her citizen- 
ship through her marriage and did not regain it when her 
husband became a citizen of this country. 

In order to hurry things along and not miss her engage- 
ment, Mme. Cafarelli went to the Italian Consul, who ruled 
her to be an American citizen according to the laws of that 
country, so Mme, Cafarelli found herself “without a coun- 
try.” The American Passport Bureau advised her to make 
out an fi ye for naturalization immediately. This can- 
not be done in. less than ninety days, so the ruling will 
deprive her of the grand opera engagement, unless some 
special action can be taken in Washington, 


Seymour School Summer Courses 


One of the last events of the season took place on May 8 
at the Seymour School of Musical Re-Education, when the 
program of the Scriabin Memorial Concert of April 13 at 
Aeolian Hall was repeated by Katherine Ruth Heymen and 
Sir Paul Dukes. 

The regular summer course, now in its ninth year, will 
take place from July 7 to August 15. The choruses will 
include Musical Re-Education, Rhythm, Song Leading, 
Principles of Voice Education, Playing Classes, Demonstra- 
tion Class of Children, Informal Recitals, and a special 
course for conductors. 


Frances Hall Wins High Praise 


Frances Hall, pianist, played recently under the auspices 
of the Tuesday Music Club of Erie, Pa., and was enthusi- 
astically received, According to one of the Erie critics, 
“Frances Hall is one of the most promising young Ameri- 
can pianists of the season, If she continues along the same 
path of sane pianism which she is treading now, she wiil 
within a few years take her place side by side with the 
pianistic elect of the country.” Miss Hall's selections in- 
cluded three movements from the Brahms F minor sonata, 
two Chopin numbers and a group by Rachmaninoff. 


Cortot Demonstrates Versatility Anew 
Alfred Cortot, who returns to America next season under 
the direction of Concert Management Arthur Judson, dem- 
onstrated his versatility anew recently, when he gave his 
first concert in Vienna. He gave a program which con- 
tained many works in the “Viennese” mood, and was ac- 
claimed as one of the greatest pianists of the day. 


Louise Hunter Sings Juliet 


Leuise Hunter, young Metropolitan Opera engeann, who 
has been making some guest appearances with the De Feo 
Opera Company in Baltimore, sang Juliet for the first time 
recently and created a splendid impression. This young 
artist bears watching, as she has a lovely voice, is intelligent, 
and has the savoir faire of the stage. 


Tina Lerner Ueder Mayer Management 


Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, who was a great favor- 
ite in America several seasons ago, but has refrained from 
any concert activity the last few years, will return to the 
concert stage next season under the management of Daniel 
Mayer. 


Maier and Pattison Dates Limited 
Next season Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will be available 
only during January, February and March. Only four more 
dates are open on their route card, and these are all in March. 





GOLDMAN BAND OPENS SEVENTH SEASON 


Edwin Franko Goldman, organizer and conductor of 
the Goldman Band, opened the seventh season of outdoor 
concerts on Monday evening, June 2. These concerts were 
formerly given on the Green at Columbia University, but 
during the past year have been transferred to the more 
spacious ground on the Mall of Central Park. 

Up to this season Mr. Goldman has been obliged to ask 
for subscriptions from a large number of public spirited 
citizens in order to enable him to give to New York music 
lovers these outdoor concerts, His success was so pro- 
nounced that Mr. and Mrs, Daniel Guggenheim and Mr, 
and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim have voluntarily offered these 
concerts as a gift for the benefit of the people of New 
York. 

The attendance at the opening concert was of enormous 
size. Mr. Goldman was greeted with thunderous applause 
upon his appearance. In a short address towards the end 
of the program, Mr. Goldman thanked the large audience 
for its staunch support, and expressed regrets at the non- 
appearance of Mr, and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, who were 
prevented from attending this opening concert because of 
a death in their family. Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim, 
who are in Europe, sent regrets. 

The program for the opening concert comprised: The 
Swedish Coronation March (Svendsen), overture to Tann- 
hiuser (Wagner), Serenade (Schubert), Waino Kauppi, 
cornetist ; Procession of Knights from Parsifal (Wagner) ; 
solo, O Don Fatale (Verdi), Genia Fonariova, soprano; 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt), Waltz, Artist's Life 
(Strauss), 1812 Overture (Tschaikowsky). Mr. Goldman 
was obliged to add three encores, two of which were his 
own Liberty Bells and a new and stirring march entitled 
Pioneer. ; é 

The two soloists, Waino Kauppi and Genia Fonariova, 
created a most favorable impression, the former playing as 
cornet solo Schubert’s Serenade. while Miss Fonariova 
sane O Don Fatale, from Verdi's Don Carlos, with fire 
and warmth, which gained for her two encores, one being 
Why? a new song by Edwin Franko Goldman, which won 


much applause. 


The audience was largely composed of prominent peo- 
ple in all walks of life including many city officials. 

The program for the balance of the first week’s concerts 
are as follows: 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL IN NEW YORK 





Organized in Paris in 1899 Under the Presidency of Alexandre Guilmant, the Guilmant School, with Dr. William C. Carl 
as Director, Celebrated Its Silver Jubilee on Monday Evening, June 2, After a Quarter of a Century 
of Remarkable History in the Organ World 


On Monday evening, June 2, in the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York City, the Guilmant Organ School, 
of which Dr. William C. Carl is director, celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary with a brilliant program played by 
the Class of 1924. 

A special processional March built upon a theme made 
from the initial letters of the names Guilmant and Carl 
was played by the composer, Grace Leeds Darnell, Post- 
Graduate ’06. This March won a special prize offered by 
Dr. Carl for the best composition submitted by members 
of the Guilmant Alumni. Herman F. Siewert also won 
honorable mention in this competition. The program on 
Monday evening began with the academic procession con- 
sisting of members of the alumni, faculty and distinguished 
guests from the chapel through the cloister to especially 
reserved seats in the church. The Reverend Dr. Howard 
Duffield presided. 

In association with this anniversary it is interesting to 
contemplate the history of this institution. Dr. William 
Crane Carl, its noted director, began the study of music at 
the age of seven. After winning many honors here, he left 
for Paris in 1890 to study with Felix Alexandre Guilmant. 
Mr. Guilmant took an interest in his American pupil from 
the start, and this ripened into a friendship which existed 
until Guilmant’s death. In 1899, under the presidency of 
M. Guilmant, the Guilmant Organ School was organized 
in Paris. The following excerpt from the first catalogue 
gives a clear idea of the purpose and ideal of this school. 

Mr. William C. Carl having been authorized by M. Alexandre 
Guilmant to open an organ school under his patronage, begs to an- 
nounce the Guilmant Organ School, in which the method as set 
forth by the great French organist will be taught. Since the phen- 
omenal success of M. Guilmant in America, a new impetus has been 
given to the organ as a solo instrument and in its relation to the 
church service. Organists in all parts of the country are giving more 
attention to its study and in the preparation of their work. Organ 
concerts are in demand with a growing success. Church committees 
are exacting a higher degree of excellence from their organists and 
giving it their attention. 

These facts have demonstrated to Mr. Carl the necessity of such a 
school, where the organist will receive a practical training for the 
church service, and a more thorough understanding of ecclesjastical 
music, 

Later in the summer of 1899, Dr. Carl met the Rev. Dr. 
Howard Duffield in London and it was decided that the 
school should be held in the First Presbyterian Church of 
New York City, and Dr. Duffield became its Chaplain and 
Professor of Hymnology. From that beginning the Guil- 
mant School began to exert its influence upon the future of 
the organ in America. 

In 1904, M. Guilmant visited the school and the students 
played a special recital for him, after which he played a 
short program for them which was made up of Bach 
chorales. In the evening the students and alumni tendered 
a banquet to M. Guilmant at the Hotel Astor. 

During the season of 1906, Dr. Carl gave a series of 
notable lectures before the school. The standard oratorios, 
with illustrations by noted artists, were the subjects of 
oar lectures and attracted large audiences and much pub- 
icity. 

Beginning also at about this date there were special 
lectures by George Waring Stebbins, Thomas Whitney 
Surette, Dr. George Ashdown Audsley, Robert Hope-Jones, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Adele Laeis Baldwin and Gerrit 
Smith. 

In 1909 in recognition of the splendid work Dr. Carl was 
doing at the Guilmant School the French Government con- 
ferred upon him the rarely given decoration of Officer de 
I'Instruction Publique. 

Shortly after this, in 1911, the University of New York 
conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Music upon 
him. That same year marked the passing of the great 
Felix Alexandre Guilmant, and on Monday evening, April 
10, a memorial program was given in the First Presbyterian 
Church, 

At the commencement of that season the graduating class 
founded an Endowment Fund so that the name of Guilmant 
might be perpetuated. 

In 1912, a series of organ recitals were begun by the 
alumni of the school, and one hundred and sixty-nine re- 
citals were played on Monday evenings in the First Presby- 
terian Church, 

The following year a week of Festival Organ recitals 
was given by the graduates in the Wanamaker Auditorium 
of New York City. 

In 1915, the Honorable Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer 
created a fund for six free scholarships. Mr. Berolzheimer, 
who was a member of the class of that year, felt that 
there were many deserving young students who would 
greatly benefit from such an opportunity. Thousands of 
applications have come fram all over the United States 
and many of the successful candidates have won signal 
honors and now hold responsible positions. 

During the winter of 1916, Mr. Berolzheimer gave a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Brevoort in appreciation of Dr. Carl's 
work at the Guilmant School. The members of the school 
and alumni together with many distinguished guests were 
present on that occasion. 

The season of 1917 was marked by a recital by Joseph 
Bonnet, vice-president of the school, in a masterly program 
selected from the works of Bach, before the alumni and 
school. This was followed by a banquet at the Hotel 
Knickerbocker, at which the speakers were M. Gaston Lie- 
bert, French Consul, Otto H. Kahn, the Marquis de Polig- 
nac, Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield and the Hon. Philip 
Berolzheimer. Later in May of 1917, the students played 
a special recital before Mr. Bonnet. Mr. Bonnet gave a 
second recital for the students that same month. 

Another festival of three organ recitals was played by 
Willard Irving Nevins in the Wanamaker Auditorium dur- 
ing the month of June. 

In 1918, Mr. and Mrs. Berolzheimer created a fund for 
the William C. Carl gold medal to be presented to distin- 
guished guests, artists, as well as to the student who an- 
nually attains the highest scholarship and shows the finest 
promise for future achievements. Those who have thus 
far received these are: The Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield, 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, Professor Samuel A. Baldwin 


and Philip Berolzheimer. The student list comprises: 
Lillian Ellegood Fowler, Edith Birchard Hedner, Ralph 
Arthur Harris, Ella Goldsworthy Cox, Carolyn M. Cramp. 

At the commencement exercises of that year the Hon. 
Charles S. Whitman, then Governor of New York, honored 
the occasion with his presence and gave an address to the 
class. He also presented to Dr. Duffield the Carl Gold 
Medal. The following evening in honor of the event, Mr. 
Berolzheimer tendered a banquet to the Governor at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

In January of 1919, the Alumni Association gave a re- 
ception at the Waldorf-Astoria in honor of Mr, and Mrs. 
Berolzheimer. 

Added to these many activities the alumni each winter 
has held numerous important meetings. 

The library of the school has been enriched by various 
important gifts. The Guilmant family sent a valuable 
contribution from the library of the master. The library 
of the late Gerrit Smith was given by Mrs. Smith in 
memory of her distinguished husband. The valuable 
volumes from the library of the late Edward M. Bowman 
were sent by his daughter Mrs, Estey and a number of 
interesting works were donated by Captain Swann. 

The graduates of the Guilmant Organ School now num- 
ber over one hundred and fifty. Several hold positions on 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, and over twenty-five are 
in charge of responsible positions throughout the city. 
Others are located in nearly all of the large cities of the 
United States either in church or college work. 

It is interesting to note that two of its women. graduates, 
Gertrude Elizabeth McKellar and Grace Leeds Darnell, 
were the first women to pass successfully the Fellowship 
examinations of the American Guild of Organists. Practi- 
cally all of the graduates are now members of the Guild. 

Since the organization of the school it has been the aim 
of the director and faculty to plan the outline of work in a 
way that students might receive a training that would be 
practical in each department of the school. The student in 
this progressive institution has the advantage of active mem- 
bership in the master class which is held each week of the 
school year. Dr. Carl personally conducts this class and the 
members have the opportunity of playing before each other, 
which gives the necessary poise for public recital work and 
church service playing. At this class the students are also 
taught the art of conducting. To make the class more 
practical the members are compelled to listen most intently 
and give constructive criticism on the work of each student. 
This plan insures a successful teaching career for those who 
may choose it. 

The basic principles of organ playing are adhered to from 
the start and a thorough ground work insisted upon before 
the student is permitted to proceed to more advanced work. 
The literature of the Great Cantor of Leipsic, Johann 
Sebastian Bach, forms the backbone of the entire course 
of study. , 

The school has always made a specialty of securing posi- 
tions for all students as soon as they are fitted for such 
work. The necessity of hearing the best in music is strongly 
impressed upon them by the director and that they might 
have an opportunity of hearing the best orchestral music 
Mr. Berolzheimer has for several years provided seven sets 
of season tickets for the Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs in New York. 

It has always been the aim of this institution to work out 
the individual needs of each student and to give them per- 
sonal attention. Detailed, systematic work is demanded 
from each one. The advantage of attending choir re- 
hearsals at the First Presbyterian Church, where Dr. Carl 


food 
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presides, and several other prominent New York churches 
is annually provided for. In every way the course of study 
is pleaned so that the student may not only receive the 
technical proficiency required in this day of virtuoso playing 
but also receives broad education which gives him the in- 
tellectual background necessary to make his work a potent 
influence in his chosen profession, 

The regular sessions of the school are held from October 
to June with a special summer course under the direction of 
Willard Irving Nevins from June 4 until August 10, 

The officers are: Theodore Dubois, honorary president 
(formerly director of the Paris Conservatoire); Joseph 
Bonnet, honorary vice-president (organist of the Grand 
Organ of Saint Eustache, Paris); honorary advisory board 
—Eugene Gigout, Dr, Charles W. Pearce, Charles Tourne+ 
mire, Louis Vierne, Georges Jacob, F. de la Tombelle, John 
E. West. The faculty consists of: (Organ Department) 
William C. Carl, Mus. Doc., and Willard Irving Nevins; 
(Theory Department) Clement R. Gale, Mus. Bac., Oxon,, 
and Warren R. Hedden, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O.; (Prepara 
tory Work) Lillian Ellegood Fowler, F.A.G.O.; (Hymnol- 
ogy) Howard Duffield, D.D.; (Organ Construction) Lewis 
C, Odell, A.B.; (Organ Tuning) Charles Schlette. On the 
board of examiners are Samuel A. Baldwin, F.A.G.O., and 
Clarence Dickinson, M.A., Mus. Doc., Litt.D, 


Kindler Discusses Contemporary Works 


“One of the great advantages of playing contemporary 
works,” says Hans Kindler, the cellist, “is the opportunity 
one has to meet and talk with the composer. Where is it 
possible to get better ideas about the interpretation of 
musical compositions than from the composer? Nowhere, 
of course. Not generalities merely, such as could be 
written, but immensely valuable smal! points. Meeting and 
talking with many living composers whose works I play I 
count among the happiest experiences of my life, and the 
most profitable. How much more full of meaning does a 
composition become when one learns what the composer 
was thinking about when he wrote it, when one learns what 
the composer was trying to say instead of what someone 
else thinks he was trying to say! If only the great masters 
had left some kind of commentary on their works. At the 
best we have only a second-hand and generally unsatisfac- 
tory view of what they were aiming at. 

“Some of our talented composers are devoting their time 
to jazz, which is too bad,” says Mr. Kindler, “for although 
they are steadily making the public want better and better 
things in jazz an artist should always live up to the best in 
him and even slight stooping to popular preferences is bad 
But jazz expresses the spirit of this age, or a part of its 
spirit anyway.” 

Cara Verson Returns to America 

Cara Verson, pianist, arrived in America on May 26 
after an extended sojourn in Europe, where she played a 
number of recitals with distinguished success. Both in 
Paris and London she was acclaimed by press and public 
alike, and she was welcomed as well in Austria and Ger- 
many. She passed through New York on her way to 
Chicago, but expects to return to Europe later. 





Sundelius Pictures to Be Shown in Sweden 


Moving pictures of Marie Sundelius have been taken 
under the supervision of Oron Strom of the Viking Film 
Company, of Sweden, who is now in America, and will be 
shown in theaters all over Sweden together with “shots” of 
other prominent Swedish-American people which are now 
being arranged for by Mr. Strom 


Ruth Frisbie Plays Mana-Zucca Compositions 

At the final concert given by the Junior Music Club 
of Miami, Ruth Frisbie of Montana played with success 
three compositions of Mana-Zucca—Prelude, Frolic and 
Waltz Brillante. She also read this composer's biography 


before the assembly. 
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LEADING FIGURES AT THE ANN ARBOR MAY FESTIVAL 
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BHARL V. MOORE, 


musical director. 


PALMER CHRISTIAN, 
organist, University of Michigan, 
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secretary. 


ANN ARBOR’S THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
FESTIVAL A REAL GALA OCCASION 


Earl V. Moore Praised—Dadmun Delights in New Cantata—Soloists Include Krueger, Lent, Giannini, Dux, Morgana, Salvi, 
Schipa, Ballester, Lamont, Baromeo, Baver and Christian—Chicago Symphony Orchestra Loudly Acclaimed— 


University Choral 


Ann Arbor, Mich., May 26.—Ann Arbor’s thirty-first 
annual May Festival was a gala occasion. A galaxy of mu- 
sical celebrities united forces in presenting to the public six 
splendid programs 

Earl Vincent Moore, successor to Albert A. Stanley as 
musical director, injected much that was new into the pro- 
grams, although the fundamentals of the Festival remained 
substantially on the same basis as those offered for so 
many years under the leadership of Dr. Stanley. Signi- 
ficant among the newer features was the performance, for 
the first time in America, of two important choral works, 
the first a cantata, Seadrift, for baritone solo, in which 
Royal Dadmun achieved a big success, chorus and orches- 
tra, by Delius. This was performed Thursday evening, 
while the other was heard Saturday evening when Res- 
pighi’s La Primavera, a lyric poem for soli, chorus, orches- 
tra and organ, was given 

An outstanding feature, which differed somewhat from 
previous Festivals, was the fact that the list of soloists 


MORTIMER KAPHAN 


America’s Foremost Portrayer of Charies Dickens’ Characters 
HARRIET DE YOUNG KAPHAN 
Soprano, formerly with Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


JOINT OR SINGLE RECITALS~—CONCERT DIRECTION 
The Wall Street Ami Company, 
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Union and Children’s Festival 


Chorus Successful 

included a larger proportion than usual of those new to 
Ann Arbor. Prominent among these may be mentioned 
Emmy Krueger, the much talked about Wagnerian operatic 
soprano; Royal Dadmun, who did a masterful piece of 
business in singing the heavy and difficult baritone solo 
which runs through the Seadrift; Sylvia Lent, girl violinist ; 
Salvi, who contributed so much to the children’s program 
with the harp; Tito Schipa, the Italian tenor; Dusolina 
Giannini, the splendid soprano; Vicente Ballester, the Span- 
ish operatic star; Forrest Lamont, of Chicago opera fame, 
and last but by no means least, Cesare Baromeo, of the 
La Scala Opera. The list of repeaters included Claire Dux, 
Nina Morgana, Harold Bauer and Palmer Christian. These 
artists, with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Fred- 
erick Stock, which appeared for the twentieth consecutive 
Festival, the University Choral Union under Earl V. Moore, 
now in its forty-sixth year, and the Children’s Festival 
Chorus, led by George Oscar Bowen, combined to make the 
event a delightful one. 

First Concert. 

Mr. Stock and his men were greeted with roars of wel- 
coming applause when they appeared for the opening num- 
ber, Wolf-Ferarri’s overture to The Secret of Suzanne. 
Emmy Krueger, the stately artist, followed with Beethoven's 
aria, An die Hoffnung. The audience gave her a good re- 
ception. Debussy’s two nocturnes, Clouds and Festivals. 
were well expressed by their titles and beautifully played. 
In three Schubert songs with orchestra, Mme. Krueger ap- 
peared to excellent advantage. 





“A great tenor with a fine voice, well schooled, and artistically 
and intelligently used.”—Manitowoc (Wis.) Times. 
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COMPOSER - PIANIST 


“THE CRY OF 
THE WOMAN” 


Published by 
Cassel Music Co. 151 West 35th St. N. Y. 


Laurie Merrill writes: 


“*The Cry of The Wo- 
man’ is one of the finest 
songs of our modern 
American Composers.’’ 


Florence Ware writes: 
“*The Cry of The Wo- 
man’ is a stunning song 
and I am using it contin- 
ually in my studios.’’ 
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Send to any of her publishers (Boston Music Co,, John Church Co., Enoch & Sons, Carl Fischer, G. Schirmer, Inc.), for a 
complete list of her compositions, comprising works for piaro, voice, violin, cello, orchestra, band, chorus, children’s songs, etc, 
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*‘ FREDERICK STOCK, 
conductor, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


High praise should be accorded Eric Delamarter for his 
ability as a composer and also for his masterful conducting 
of his concerto No. 1 for organ and orchestra, which was 
played by Palmer Christian. This was one of the high 
spots not only in the first program, but of the entire Fes- 
tival. The composer and conductor, as well as the player, 
were ie yey with tremendous applause, which they were 
compelled to acknowledge several times. 

After the intermission Mme. Krueger delightfully sang 
Wagner's Dear Hall of Song from Tannhauser, following 
which the program was brought to a close by orchestral 
selections from Tristan and Isolde. It was a fitting climax 
to an altogether attractive program. 

Seconp Concert 

At the second Festival Concert, the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, offered two splendid 
numbers: Carpenter’s overture, A Pilgrim’s Vision, and 
Honegger’s symphonic poem, Pastorale d’Ete, which were 
played with beautiful effect. They created a variety of 
impressions upon the audience. 

Claire Dux achieved a brilliant success in both of the arias 
she offered: Deh Vieni non Tardar from the Marriage of 
Figaro and Me Voila Senle from Les Pecheurs de Perles; 
and was obliged to return many times in acknowledgment 
to sing several unannounced numbers. 

In recent years practically all of the younger violinists of 
both sexes have been heard in Ann Arbor and Sylvia Lent, 
one of the most recent comers, who played Bruch’s G 
minor concerto, proved herself to be a formidable member 
of the group. 

The great number of the evening, however, and the one 
to which the audience had looked forward, was the Delius 
Seadrift. Mr. Moore was given an ovation when he stepped 
into the conductor’s box and it was some time before he 
was allowed to proceed. Orchestra and chorus, the latter 
made up of the University Choral Union, responded to his 
leadership. His direction of the orchestra brought forth 
splendid results and he demonstrated his ability in a manner 
which reflected a mastery not only of both vocal and or- 
chestral scores, but of the general musical ensemble. In his 
hands the musical festival of Ann Arbor is assured. 

Royal Dadmun, the single soloist which the work requires, 
gave an interpretation which was delightful. He sang with 
the same sureness and joy which characterized the offerings 
of Mr. Moore’s group of singers. Mr, Dadmun is an artist 
of sterling qualities and he was recognized as such. His is 
a voice of natural beauty and he uses it with finish and 
intelligence. Altogether it was an admirable presentation. 

In the final number on the program Mr. Moore again 
led the chorus and orchestra in selections from Bach’s B 
minor mass. The hearty appreciation with which this was 
received indicated the musicianly nature of Ann Arbor’s 
ag public. It was as thoroughly enjoyed as it was well 
done. 

Tuirp Concert 

The third concert, Friday afternoon, with Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, as soloist, presented the Children’s Festival Chorus 
under the baton of George Oscar Bowen, who for five years 
has been in charge of it. Mr. Bowen possesses the happy 
faculty of selecting program numbers which have a general 
appeal from both the standpoint of the listeners and the 
performers. 

In choosing Salvi as soloist for the occasion a most fitting 
supplement to the children’s voices was presented. It is 
unnecessary to refer in glowing terms to his artistry for his 
position is too well established. It need only be stated that 
he was not only at his best, but his offerings were so well 
received that he was obliged to play many encores and to 
respond time and time again to unceasing applause. 

FourtH Concert. 

At the eleventh hour, on account of indisposition, Sophie 
Braslau, who was to have appeared on Friday evening, was 
obliged to cancel her engagement. To take her place Nina 
Morgana, always popular in Ann Arbor, was engaged. With 
only an hour’s notice she reached Ann Arbor in time for the 
evening’s program. Miss Morgana first became known to 
Ann Arbor audiences when she appeared with Caruso in Hil? 
Auditorium five years ago. Later she was again heard with 
Martinelli. She was so well received on these two previous 
occasions that announcement of her coming again was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. She sang familiar arias— 
Verdi’s Caro Nome and Gounod’s Valse Ariette, from Mire- 
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ille. She was called back many times and after each num- 
ber sang encores. 

Tito Schipa received an ovation equally great. After both 
his arias—Flotow’s M’appari from Martha, and Ossian’s 
Song from Werther—he was greeted with loud applause and 
responded with many encores. With his beautiful voice and 
attractive personality he proved himself a master of what- 
ever he attempted. With the exception of Hadley’s over- 
ture, Bohemia, and the two Slavonic dances by Dvorak, the 
orchestral selections were all modern. The orchestra played 
them faultlessly. 

FirtaH Concert. 

At the fifth concert, Saturday afternoon, Elgar’s overture, 
Cockaigne, served as a curtain raiser to the presentation of 
the London Symphony by Williams. In accordance with 
tradition, a distinguished pianist has appeared in the fifth 
program for many years. This season Harold Bauer was 
chosen for the honor. He, in turn, selected Beethoven’s 
concerto in E flat major, No. 5, as his offering. Bauer in 
this role proved a most satisfying antidote to those music 
lovers who were somewhat doubtful as to whether they 
were fully satisfied with the modern selections in the pro- 
gram. At the close of his numbers the audience insisted 
upon his playing encore after encore until he was obliged 
to offer almost a recital in addition. 

S1xtH CONCERT. 

The final*concert was a fitting climax to the series. Mr. 
Stock and his orchestra, in Mascagni’s Introduction and 
Hymn to the Sun, led the chorus in a fine presentation which 
created a proper setting for the new Respighi number, La 
Primavera, which Mr. Stock also conducted. In the short 
portion allotted to the soprano, Dusolina Giannini established 
herself as a star to be reckoned with. Vicente Ballester, 
baritone, who had considerable to do, lived up to every 
requirement. 

Forrest Lamont, a dependable tenor, who possesses excel- 
lent artistry and a sureness of rendition, added greatly to the 
performance. The bass role was allotted to Cesare Baro- 
meo. Special interest centered about this performer by rea- 
son of the fact that his preliminary education was received 
in Ann Arbor under Theodore Harrison. He was brought 
to Ann Arbor by the Festival authorities to make his Ameri- 
can debut, and he did it in a most creditable manner. After 
the intermission, in response to many requests, he was in- 
vited to sing an additional number, Il Lacerto Spirito 
(Verdi). In this number he had opportunity to display his 
musicianship and voice to greater advantage. 

The rest of the program was made up of Verdi selections. 
Mr. Baromeo, Miss Giannini, Mr. Ballester and the Male 
Chorus offered the finale of Act II of Forza del Destino, 
following which Miss Giannini sang the Ritorna Vincitor 
aria from Aida, in which she made a profound impression. 
As an encore she sang three folk songs which she gave at her 
New York debut, and then several other numbers. 

Mr. Lamont delighted the audience with the Celeste Aida 
and other fimannounced numbers, following which Miss Gian- 
nini and Mr. Ballester joined in the Ciel! mio padre duet 
from Aida. The festival was brought to a close with the 
Triumphal March from the same opera sung by the chorus. 

FestivaAL A Bic Success. 

Altogether, the festival was epoch making. 
credit cannot be accorded Mr. Moore. 

A story of the festival would be indeed incomplete with- 
out mention of two other important musicians, Mabel Ross 
Rhead and Ava Comin-Case, accompanists. 5 Ao S 


Too much 


Breckisen Gives Dunning Demonstration 


Mary E. Breckisen gave a demonstration of the Dunning 
System of Improved Music Study at the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in Toledo, Ohio, on May 2. Teachers 
present expressed surprise at the style, technic, accuracy 
and perfect rhythm displayed by the young pupils. In 
the rhythm work Miss Breckisen wrote on the blackboard 
the most difficult combination of notes, dotted notes and 
rests she could think of and a six-year-old pupil divided it 
correctly into measures. The most difficult achievement was 
the transposition work. Medium grade pieces were played 
in any sharp or flat key called for, including the different 
keys containing five, six and seven sharps or flats. 


Marguerite Potter in Pinafore 


A benefit performance for the philanthropic work of 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church on Fifth Avenue was given 
on the evenings of May 16 and 17. The auditorium, which 
seats over 1,000, was sold out both nights. Marguerite Pot- 
ter, contralto, achieved new laurels in the comedy part of 
Little Buttercup, supported by an excellent cast and chorus 
of fifty. 





Bouchard’s Works Enjoyed 


Guests of the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, were recently charmed 
with the playing of three numbers from Six Picture Scenes 
(In the Garden, Caprice, Minuet) by the organist, George 
Albert Bouchard. A program note reads as follows: “These 
interesting numbers, really musical impressions or mental 
pictures, afford a wealth of color and variety. They are 
just off the press, and should be welcomed by the profession.” 





Interest Shown in Medtner Compositions 


The first American tour of Nicholas Medtner has stimu- 
lated further interest in his compositions for voice, violin 
and piano. Incidentally, Mr. Medtner will not confine his 
own recital programs to his own works. He is well known 
in Europe as an interpreter of Beethoven and Chopin, and 
these composers will be liberally represented whenever he 
plays. — 

Metcalf Lauded in New York and Boston 


Katharine Metcalf created an excellent impression when 
she appeared in recital in New York and Boston this season. 
Hers is a voice of beautiful quality, volume and wide range. 
Her musical understanding combined with versatility make 
her a valuable concert singer. A recent concert appearance 
in Pennsylvania resulted in an immediate re-engagement. 


Vreeland’s Singing “Altogether Charming” 


Jeannette Vreeland recently sang in Boston, where she has 
made many previous appearances, with the People’s Choral 
Union. In reviewing the concert the Boston Post said: 
“Jeannette Vreeland, a clear voiced soprano already favor- 
ably known in Boston, sang in altogether charming fashion.” 
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Critics Impressed 


Philadelphia May 
Festival 


(Philadelphia Orchestra) 
May 3rd, 1924 
MORGANA’S VOICE 
WINS 






















Nina Morgana sang in clear, 
warm voice that filled the huge 
auditorium with ease.—Phila- 
ore North American, May 


Madame Morgana sang the 
difficult Valse-Ariette from 
Gounod’s “Mireille” and 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto.” She has a voice of sur- 
rising power and sweetness, 
skillfully controlled. In the 
second of her encores Madame 
Morgana chose “Home, Sweet 
Home.” This extra number 
roved the hit of the evening. 
he ovation was equal to that 
received by Madame Amelita 
Galli-Curci when she elected 
to sing the same encore in the 
Academy of usic several 
years ago.—Philadelphia In- 
quirer, May 4, 1924. 


A Telegram 
MORGANA SCORED GREAT SUCCESS LAST NIGHT. 
OVER EIGHT THOUSAND IN THE AUDIENCE 
WERE ENTHUSIASTIC OVER HER SPLENDID 
SINGING. A. FABIANI 
MANAGER PHILA MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


NINA MORGANA 


Leading Soprano Metropolitan Opera Company 


UNIQUE MAY CONCERT RECORD 
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Pablic Captivated 





A Springfield 
Concert 


1924 

















May 20th, 





This was the first appear- 
ance in this city of Mme, Nina 
Morgana who appeared some 
















time ago at Northampton 
in a recital with the tenor } 
Martinelli, She then gave the 
impression of being a prom- 





ising singer with a brilliant 





voice. . , . Since then she has 






developed greatly, particularly 






in the refinements of her art 
and last evening she was un- 
mistakabiy a great favorite,— 
Springfield Republican, May 
21st, 1924, 











Nina 


charming 


Morgana has a most 







personality 








deal of magnetism which wins 









her audience at once. She sang 
best of all the difficult “Shadow Song” by Meyerbeer, showing 
that she has a voice of wide range, exceptionally brilliant in 
its upper register, and that she knows every trick of the colora 
tura. In an aria from ‘The Marriage of Figaro” she showed 
herself an excellent singer of the music of Mozart. 


field Union, May 21st, 1924, 


Spring 





A Home Town Triumph 


Buffalo, May 12th, 1924 
















Nina Morgana Wins Triumph 
In Home Town 


Mme. Morgana has not been heard 
in her home town for several sea- 
sons, during which she has forged 
ahead notably, both in vocal achieve- 
ments and interpretative skill. Her 
voice is beautiful in its purity and 
dulcet quality and there is a gain 
in richness, particularly in the 
middle voice. Her growth in color- 
atura mastery was very apparent in 
the recitative and aria from La Son- 
nambula, where her staccati and 
arpeggi were delightfully true and 
clear. The little soprano captivated 
her audience most completely, In 


Mme, 


nas, 





A TYPICAL OPERA 
REVIEW 


That daintiest of prima don- 
Nina Morgana, 
sang her first Rosina of the 
present season in the Metro- 
politan’s “Barber of Seville.” 
Mme. Morgana was in excel- 
lent voice and vastly pleased 
a big audience with her viva- 
cious acting and her fluent and 
sparkling vocalization.—Pitts 
Sanborn, N. Y. Telegram-Mail, 
March 25th, 1924. 


and a 
| 
| 
| 
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Ann Arbor May Festival 


(Chicago Orchestra) 
May 23rd, 1924 
Morgana Wins Hearts 
of Audience 


Nina Morgana who has not been 
Ann Arbor in some time 
was most cordially Her 
quality of voice is charming, for it 


heard in 


received, 


can be emotionally expressive, not 


withstanding its airy grace. The 


artist's well sustained phrasing 
shows to good advantage in the pop 
“Rig- 
and her fluency and facility 
bril- 


effective 


ular “Caro Nome” aria from 
oletto” 
in florid passage work were 
liantly indicated in the 
“Waltz-Ariette”’ 
**Mireille,” 


were excellent, the trills and runs 


from Gounod’s 


Intonation and diction 

































the songs, by tonal sweetness and 
eloquent delivery, by play of ex- 
pression and her simplicity of utterance, she was most com 
vincing and altogether irresistible. 

Mme. Morgana’s reception was overwhelmingly cordial and 
the piano was literally covered with the many flowers passed 
up to her.—-Mary M. Howard, Buffalo Express, May 13. 


The appearance of Nina Morgana in her home town is al 
ways a matter of great local pride, for this charming artist has 
won distinction and a high place in operatie circles. 

Last evening she was a charming, picturesque figure in her 
white satin gown with touches of brilliants at one side and a 
scarlet poppy in her raven-black hair, 

Miss Morgana proved a magnetic attraction and her efforts 
called forth a demonstration of ovational proportions. The 
little daughter of Buffalo sang first one of her operatic airs, 
the “Come per me Sereno,” from Bellini’s “La Sonnambula,” 
delivering it with the dignity and finish of style of the mature 
artist, and disclosing admirable command of her vocal re- 
sources. From the first she captivated her listeners and a 
double encore followed the Bellini air. 

Her coloratura soprano yoice, her command of vocal style 
and her skill in tonal color all reveal her growth as an artist, 
while her fascinating stage presence is an added asset. 

Her dramatic ability, her technical fluency in staccato 
passages and effective phrasing won her great appreciation. 
She was recalled with enthusiasm for encores. 

In a group of songs her beautiful pianissimo singing won 
her another tribute. The radiance of the Chippewa Indian 
melody “Song of the Tree,” by Bimboni, evoked further ac- 
claims. Recalled for three encores, Miss Morgana sang “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” “Home, Sweet Home,” for which she 
played her own accompaniment. The accompaniments of Mr. 
Bimboni, the noted pianist and vocal coach, were features in 
themselves. Miss Morgana was showered with handsome floral 
tributes.—Mary Swan, Buffalo Courser, May 13. 


Concert Season 1924-1925—February—March—April—May Only 
A Few Dates Still Available 


The Management of NINA MORGANA, 380 Riverside Drive, New York 


being taken with great smoothness 
and finish.-Charlotte M, Tarsney, 
The Detroit Free Press, May 24th, 1924 


Nina Morgana and Tito Schipa were the soloists and both 
are distinctly concert artists in the sense that they sing to and 
for the audience with an intimacy grand opera makes im- 
possible. Miss Morgana’s interesting soprano was heard in the 
trusty “Caro Nome.”’ The real distinction of her style was | 


“Valse-Ariette”’ 
which she has built an artistic conception all her own. 


better seen and heard in the Gounod's into 
She is 
a striking figure with a fluent voice and uses it floridly and 


always with good effect. Bouquets there were for Miss Morgana 


almost as many as the multiple encores demanded and received. 
Cyril Arthur Player, The Detroit News, May 24th, 1924, 
There were two soloists—Nina Morgana, Metropolitan so 


prano whose artistic stature grows steadily with seasons, and 


Tito Schipa. .. . Miss Morgana wasn’t far behind Schipa in 
the matter of encores, her renditions of the imperishable “Caro 
Nome” and Gounod’s ‘“Valse-Ariette’”’ exhibiting her resources 


so delightfully that the audience clamored for more until she, 


too, had run up nearly half a dozen extra, including ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer’’ charmingly sung:’’—-Ralph Holmes, The 
Detroit Times, May 24. 

Her voice is clear, pure and sweet. These qualities combined 
with poise, personality and a natural charming presence 
MAKE HER AN IDEAL FESTIVAL SINGER... . After 
her singing of the Gounod’s Valse-Ariette the people were s« 
enraptured that they apparently forgot that there were ether 
numbers to be heard and almost insisted on keeping her for the 
rest of the evening. .. . She was given an ovation Charles 
A. Sink, Secretary and Manager, The University School of 
Music, Ann Arbor. 
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WHAT IS MECHANICAL SINGING? 


By William A. C. Zerfi 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical Courier Company. 











For many years attempts have been made to warn vocal 
students of the grave dangers of what is called mechanical 
singing, and singers and writers upon the subject of singing 


are wont to lay great stress upon this vice. To sure it 
has an ominous sound, recalling old-fashioned piano players 
and hand organs, but such instruments are by virtue of 


their construction predestined to produce music of unvary- 
ing quality and quantity, and it can hardly be suggested that 
there exists a singer who is so utterly devoid of all human 
characteristics as to be able to become a virtual automaton 
when singing. Furthermore physical and mental considéca- 
tions varying as they do would be an added barrier to the 
possibility of this supposition, Wie 

Mechanical singing would, taken literally, mean singing 
done in the manner of a machine, but it will be admitted 
that even the most highly organized piece of machinery is 
controlled by an plan me | force and further is not able to 
give its best under unfavorable working conditions such as 
might be induced by improper lubrication, and also that the 
slightest mishap to any of the working parts would prob- 
ably cause a dislocation of the whole mechanism, When we 
approach the matter of singing, we are confronted with a 
most intricate and highly organized piece of machinery, but 
one which, like other parts of the human machine, is largel 
self-acting and self-repairing. It can be operated at will, 
a quality which js not common to other self-acting mechan- 
isms of the human body, and therefore occupies a rather 
unique position of being a subconscious mechanism which 
has to be consciously directed. That an understanding of 
the functioning of any part of the mechanism of the body 
requires a great amount of study hardly needs to be em- 
phasized, the mere lifting of a finger or the slightest move- 
ment of the arm involving a complicated action and inter- 
action of muscles. In singing we are faced with an activity 
which calls for the inter-working of a vast number of 
muscles, some subconsciously controlled and others under 
conscious control, all of which, however, must work in 
harmonious coperation. The problem which the singer 
has to face is the disentanglement of the consciously acting 
from the subconsciously acting muscles so that they are 
possible of independent operation, After this has been 
accomplished constant exercising of these muscles is neces- 
sary in order to establish that condition of mechanical pro- 
ficiency which is termed technic. It is necessary to draw 
attention to the fact that such exercising must be done 
correctly and with a thorough understanding of the actions 
involved, indifferent or careless practice being simply the 
means of establishing habits which will grow and conflict 
with those which it is desired shall be established. Intelli- 
gent vocal practice cannot be undertaken without a clear 
idea of the habits the student is endeavoring to set up and 
vague indefinite directions are futile. 

After sufficient practice of a mechanical nature has been 
done it is naturally necessary to extend the field of study 
so as to include the interpretative features of song, but the 
successful interpretation of a song is dependent upon the 
existence of mechanical proficiency. Where there is lack 
of technic, the singer is compelled to pay attention to his 
faulty mechanics and is powerless to direct his voice in the 


manner which might be demanded by the song to be sung. 
As a result we continually hear imperfect phrasing, poor 
diction, tones sung full voice when the song demands half 
voice, etc, not only from young students but also from 
established and experienced singers. Not that the individual 
singer should receive the blame; with few exceptions he 
studies earnestly and sincerely, but the false systems of 
vocal instruction which so universally prevail deny to him 
the possibility of acquiring principles of study which he 
can employ successfully. While there are, no doubt, num- 
bers of singers who are satisfied with their production 
believing that the faults inherent are due to the type of 
voice they possess rather than due to faulty production, yet 
there are many others deeply conscious of the imperfections 
of their technic, but who, after a disastrous search for 
rational principles, decide that they may as well do the best 
with what they have since the chances of a change for the 
better seem so slight. 

With the vast array of conflicting vocal methods as the 
result of deliberate avoidance of the mechanical considera- 
tions of the vocal organ it would hardly appear as a hopeful 
solution to the problem to urge and insist that this policy 
had been productive of satisfactory results. That thoughtful 
study ane familiarity with the processes which produce 
vocal tone will lead to “mechanical singing” is another of 
the many unpardonable fallacies which has been propagated 
and for which there exists no justification whatsoever, 
Those who have acquainted themselves with the action of 
the vocal organ are in a position to deny categorically the 
right to those who make such statements, and since their 
claims exist independently of personal opinion their position 
is impregnable. If the principles of those who teach singing 
agree with the facts ascertainable by the study of the action 
of the vocal organ, well and good, but if not, these prin- 
ciples must undergo such revision as would bring about 
agreement. One thing is certain, individual authority, which 
may even be termed vested authority, regarding the subject 
of voice production is doomed. The situation is not unlike 
that described by Macaulay when Horatius kept the bridge: 
“And those behind cried forward and those before cried 
back!” To be sure is the reconstruction of the commonly 
accepted principles of vocal study calls for immense labor 
and study, but if mistakes have been made, to cling to them 
out of piety to the past is poor policy. If the subject of 
voice production is ever to be placed upon rational footing 
it must be treated in a similar manner to all other studies. 
Personal opinion can only be accorded value when supported 
by the added testimony of facts, and the facts of voice 
production are to be found by an investigation of the voice 
itself, not by a blind following and a repetition of merely 
subjective opinions, even though these may be hallowed by 
time. 


Arden Pleases Virginians 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera, gave a delightful 
program in Richmond, Va., on May 2, and in Norfolk on 
May 5. In Richmond the leading critic said that Miss 
Arden’s was one of the most beautiful voices ever heard 











Civic Summer Master School of Music 


WINSTON -SALEM, N.C. 


William Breach, Director 


JUNE 23 to AUCUST 2, 1924 








FOREMOST SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC IN THE SOUTH 








Vocal Department 


A. Y. CORNELL, of New York City, celebrated vocal 
instructor, will head the vocal department. 
MISS DICIE HOWELL, well known singer and teacher. 
CHAS. GILBERT SPROSS, noted pianist, accompanist 
and coach. 

C. G. VARDELL, Jr., head of the piano department, 
Salem College. 


Operatic Department 


CHARLES TRIER, Director 
Scientific bodily movements, Mise en Scéne, Make Up, 
Stage Routine. Six Public Performances of Excerpts 
from Operas, with complete Scenery, Lighting, Orches- 
tra, ete, on stage of new R. J. Reynolds Memorial 
Auditorium. 








Dermitory accommodations. Reasonable rates. 


In order to encourage native talent, two full scholarshi 








Winston-Salem is North Carolina's largest city, situated within 50 miles of the main ridge of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, has an altitude of approximately 1,000 feet. Delightful climate, healthful and invigorating. 
Registration should be made now. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


department for study with Mr. Cornell and Miss Howell, to students from Southern States who, after an open 
competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for singing. 
For particulars and catalogue, address 


SECRETARY, CIVIC MUSIC COMMISSION, BOX 843, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


Piano Normal Classes 


MRS. WILLIAM JOHN HALL, noted teacher of 
teachers. Chairman Junior Clubs, National Federation 
of Music Clubs. University Course of Music Study. 





Public School Music Department 


Six weeks’ intensive course (State Accredited). Special 
courses for public school music teachers and for public 
school teachers of instrumental music. 





Session held at Salem College—oldest college for women 
in the South—beautiful campus, fine music building, 
studios, practice rooms, recital hall, etc. Artist and 
ar wal recitals. Civic orchestra concerts. Summer 
estival, 


and six half scholarships will be offered in the vocal 
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in that city. In Norfolk she sang to a capacity house. In 
both concerts she was assisted by Mario Cappelli. Her 
most effective numbers were Lieti Signor, aria from The 
Huguenots, and La Coppa from Puccini's Edgar, which 
has been especially arranged for her by Buzzi-Peccia. Her 
rendition of a modern group of Strauss, Wolf, Gretchaninoff 
and Fourdrain, showed her versatility. She was most gen- 
erous with her encores. 


What Music Can Do for You 


Harper & Brothers have just issued a new edition of Har- 
riet Seymour's book, What Music Can Do for You. The 
subtitle is A Guide for the Uninitiated, and this is just 
what the book is. No musician in America is better quali- 
fied to write upon this subject, which is the most difficult 
of all musical subjects. To reach the professional musi- 
cian, the student of music, the music-lover, is easy indeed 
compared with the almost insurmountable difficulty that 
always attends all efforts to appeal to the general public. 

A good deal of literature is being issued just now in 
America intended to reach this same class. Unfortunately, 
most of it is of the stupid kind that seems to assume con- 
tempt for music on the part of those who will read the 
book, and the plan to arouse their interest is either sensa- 
tional or silly—sometimes both. Such things only do harm 
to the cause, and are as far removed from the Seymour 
school of thought as possible. Mrs. Seymour, iftdeed, goes 
further than the average professional musician might care 
to go. There are few of us who would care—or dare— 
claim, as does Mrs. Seymour, that music is “a practical 
means of awakening a sense of love, law and order,” or 
that, if a sick person “is depressed and the nerves unstrung 
the Gavotte from Iphigenia or something similar will raise 
the vibrations until the delicate wiring of the body is in 
tune.” 

Yet, although such views are almost abhorrent to the 
practical professional musician, they are no doubt based 
upon some sort of a foundation of fact, at least as applied 
to people who do not understand music. What I mean is 
that the professional musician thinks of music—if he thinks 
of the psychological side of it at all—as something so intri- 
cate and elusive that statements like the above, attributing 
to it certain direct mechanical effects, only serve to lower it. 

What the professional does not see—and what Mrs. Sey- 
mour evidently does see—is that these very intricate and 
elusive qualities erect an impenetrable barrier between cer- 
tain people and music, and that these people must be ap- 
proached by some argument of solid material significance. 
The difference between the two classes is perfectly obvious. 
To the innate music lover there is no need of encouragement 
in the practice of music, He will go where music is as 
natural as water seeks its level. 

But to the other class of people, the large class not awak- 
ened to music, music really means nothing, Where the 
music lover will pause to listen if he hears a strain of 
music, the other will not even consciously hear it. Where 
the one man on the street will pick out a musical note if 
there is one among all the noises of the city, the other will 
not think to make a distinction, will certainly not stop and 
look and listen to see where the music is coming from. 

Mrs. Seymour is making a sincere and successful effort 
to reach this class by persuading them first to take notice 
of music as something useful, well knowing that their con- 
sciousness will soon awaken to its beauty and it will be- 
come a part of their lives. ae 


May Beegle’s Course for Next Season 


The list of concert attractions under the direction of 
May Beegle for the coming Pittsburgh season promises 
the greatest ever announced by this management. Syria 
Mosque will be used for the majority of Miss Beegle’s 
events, as the magnitude and expense of the attractions 
make it impossible to use a smaller auditorium. An attrac- 
tive recital course of six events, as well as a symphony 
series of six pairs, is announced, and subscriptions are now 
open. Miss Beegle’s recital course includes such celebrities 
as Maria Jeritza, Giovanni Martinelli, Vladimir de Pach- 
mann and Elvira Hidalgo (coloratura soprano), Alma 
Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, and Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, 
on her farewell tour of America. 

The dates for these concerts are October 20, December 
5, December 27, January 13, January 31 and March 3. 
Pittsburgh is also to enjoy six pairs of symphony concerts 
the coming season instead of the usual five pairs. It is 
encouraging to note the growing interest in this form of 
music. The orchestras to be heard next season include the 
Boston Symphony, with its brilliant new conductor, Serge 
Koussevitzky ; Cleveland Orchestra, Nicolai Sokoloff, con- 
ductor; Cincinnati Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, conductor; 
Minneapolis Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen, conductor; the 
New York Philharmonic, with Mengelberg; and the De- 
troit Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor. 

Soloists will be featured during the season, and already 
the engagement has been made of Maier, Pattison and 
Shattuck, three distinguished pianists, who will play the 
Bach triple concerto and other numbers, with orchestral 
accompaniment. The orchestra dates are November 14-15, 
December 12-13, January 16-17, February 6-7, March 13-14, 
and March 27-28. A series of three children’s concerts will 
also be given by the visiting orchestras. 

In addition to the recital and symphony courses, Miss 
Beegle also announces a matinee and night concert by Sousa 
and his Band on Saturday, October 4. 





Cortot Has Large Paris Class 

Students from practically all over the world are in Paris 
for Alfred Cortot’s course in interpretation at the Ecole 
Normale de Musique in May and June. Among them are 
eight from the David Mannes Music School in New York, 
of whom five are holders of Walter Scott Scholarships. 
The American group was brought over by Berthe Bert, 
Mr. Cortot’s representative at the school and herself a 
pianist of note. In conjunction with his course in inter- 
pretation, which has as its program the principal works for 
piano of the nineteenth century, Mr. Cortot is giving a 
patie recital series devoted to the works played in the 
class. ——— 

Braslau Extends Season into June 


Sophie Braslau extended her season into June in order 
to give a_recital in Amsterdam, N. Y., on the 4th of the 
month. This was Miss Braslau’s second Amsterdam ap- 
pearance this season. 
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role of Obadiah in aclear, 
lyric tenor and with fine 
interpretation. His per- 
fect diction reminded one 
of McCormack and his 
singing of If With All 
- Your Hearts was a bit of 
a gem. — Milwaukee 
Journal, May 9, 1924. 


Mr. McQuhae sang the 














Allen McQuhae has a voice 
that one may describe as pure 
gold. It is that ideal in tenor 
voices, or in any voice, a voice 
of one pure beautiful note ex- 
tended through the gamut 
which Nature has given and 
art and a beautiful soul direct. 
“Be Thou Faithful Unto 
Death” could not be more per- 
fectly sung. His diction is 
pure to the very final conson- 











IN RECITAL 





He was given a rousing 
reception. Encores began 
to be demanded then and 
the same demonstration 
followed his other num- 
bers, particularly the 
group of Irish songs, in 
which, no doubt, he is 
rivalled by only one ten- 
or singer.—Archie Bell, 
Cleveland News, Decem- 


ber 5, 1923. 




















One of the most enjoyable 
song recitals the season has 
brought in its course was 
given in Town Hall yesterday 
afternoon by Allen McQuhae. 
The gifted tenor elected to 
open his programme with 
nothing less exacting than a 
group of three Handel airs 
and in so doing he did not err. 
In the delivery of each of 








ant, and the absolute sudden 
hush at the end of his solo was 
such as to produce a shock to the nerves 
of the listener, until the thunderous ap- 
plause relieved the tension.—Halifax 
Herald, May 2, 1924. 

Allen McQuhae, a lyric tenor, capti- 
vated his audience which, with tremen- 
dous outpouring of applause, greeted 
every effort of the tenor, who is one of the 
outstanding artists of the American con- 
cert stage. The famous tenor’s voice was 
one of flowing richness, holding reserves 
of strength finally liberated, increasing 
in beauty and forcefulness in all the reci- 
tative parts—Halifax Morning Chron- 
icle, May 2, 1924. 





Mr. McQuhae sings in a manly, 
straightforward fashion. His voice is 
young, fresh, agreeable and lyric in 
quality. He sings absolutely true to 
pitch, his diction is excellent and there 
is an ease and smoothness about his sing- 
ing that makes the audience most com- 
fortable in listening, The lyric qual- 
ity and smoothness of Mr. McQuhae’s 
voice were most obvious in the aria 
“Where’er You Walk” and in “Total 
Eclipse” from Samson, which he added 
as an encore, there was a dramatic in- 
tensity of feeling and a mellowness of 
tone that made one want to hear more 
songs of that type—Louisville Post, 
Louisville, Ky., February 4, 1924. 





(Telegram) 

MILWAUKEE WIS MAY 8 1924 

WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
FISK BUILDING NEW YORK NY 

ALLEN MCQUHAE GAVE A MARVELOUS 
PERFORMANCE IN THE ELIJAH HERE 
TONIGHT TO AN AUDIENCE OF OVER 
FOUR THOUSAND PEOPLE HE PROVED 
TO BE A CONSUMMATE ARTIST FAR BE- 
YOND OUR EXPECTATIONS THANK YOU 
FOR RECOMMENDING HIM TO US'_ HOPE 
TO HAVE HIM AGAIN NEXT SEASON 

JOHN E JONES PRESIDENT ARION 
MUSICAL CLUB 











Allen McQuhae, whose fine tenor 
voice has a rich quality, was well re- 
ceived at last evening’s Messiah per- 
formance by the Philharmonic Choral 
Society. His singing of his five num- 
bers was a notable feature-—Muinne- 
apolis Tribune, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota. 


A truly beautiful Celtic tenor voice, a 
splendid method, and a serious musician 
destined to become one of the most pop- 
ular artists on the recital platform.— 
Harry R. Burke in the St. Louis Times, 
November 28, 1923. 


Management: 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL. BUREAU, 


Brunswick Records 


250 West 57th Street, New York City 


them were abundant technical 
skill and a fine dignity and purity of 
style. In the two with English words 
there were also a pronunciation and 
enunciation of our official language 
that were a sheer delight. And in the 
Total Eclipse Mr. McQuhae rose to an 
impressive height of tragic utterance. 
Pitts Sanborn in the New York Globe, 
December 19, 1922. 


MRS. CHARLES H, TURNER, 
314 FIFTH STREET, 
MARIETTA, OHIO 
December 10, 1923 

Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
250 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 


The Wolfsohn Bureau may be pleased to hear from 
the Marietta Ohio Community Club of the special 
pleasure given us in the two numbers already presented 
—Mme. Lucrezia Bori and Allen McQuhae. 

Allen McQuhae received a warm welcome and gave a 
most varied and delightful program. From the first 
number, “Where’er Ye Walk,” to the inimitable Irish 
songs all have been mentioned with unstinted praise 
His rendering from the blind Samson with closed eyes, 
“The Total Eclipse,” was most eloquent, truly great 
solo I have ever heard in recital. An audience without 
standing room and a big attendance of college students 
were completely hushed for seconds at its close. His 
enunciation is perfect, his voice truly adapted to each 
style in its turn, 

I will not weary you with further comment, but of 
him a critical audience had nothing but praise. Most 
sincerely he is the real thing. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Mrs. Cuartes H, Turner, 
Chairman, Program Committee Community Club 


INC. 
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BUREAU 


INCORPORATED 
ESTABLISHED 1884 





Forty years booking the world’s 
greatest artists 





Presented the following in America: 


Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wil- 
helmj, Rafael Joseffy, Giuseppe Cam- 
panari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Mar- 
cella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive 
Fremstad, Maud Powell, Emma Eames, 
Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, Henry J. Wood, 
Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, Rich- 
ard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De 
Pachmann, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannte 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa Carreno, Her- 
bert Witherspoon, Jacques Thibaud, 
Mischa Elman, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Wil- 
liams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo Casals, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazszini, 
John McCormack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie 
Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, Claire Dux, Hipo- 
lito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian Blau- 
velt, Victor Herbert. 


Artists Now Booking 
for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 


LUCREZIA BORI 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 


Contraltos: 
Pn aenneci anand 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 
Tenors: 
MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 


Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 


RATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 
Pianists: 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
Violinists: 
ASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
Cellist: 
FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 


ON STRING QUARTET 


MMES. GARRISON, TELVA, 
MESSRS. JOHNSON, WHITEHILL 
In Garden Scene from “Faust” and Miscellaneous 
Programs 


ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street - - - New York 











MUSICAL COURIER 
Must “Chamber Music” Be Chamber Music? 


Chamber music will no longer be just chamber music if 
the London String rtet has its way. Next year this 
organization is planning to break one more convention in 
musical world and give a concert in Carnegie Hall. It 
will probably be the first time that a chamber music organ- 
ization has attempted to play in so large a hall in America. 
It will be the society’s only concert in New York next 
season and will take place some time in January, 

“Chamber music should no longer be called chamber 
music because it is so much more than that. The whole 
modern movement in music is a chamber music movement,” 
declared Mr. Warwick-Evans, of the quartet. “People 
have the idea that music for four stringed instruments 
should be played in a small hall. There is no reason for 
that. In Barcelona, Spain, we played to a packed house 
in a hall seating more than 5,000 people. The compositions 
we give on our programs can just as well be played in a 
large hall if the acoustics are good. 

“It has long been our ambition to smash these conven- 
tions that limit us to a small hall. Next year we are plan- 
ning to do it and give a concert in Carnegie Hall. We 
are looking forward to the time when the string quartet 
is just as popular as the individual artist. There is no 
reason why it shouldn’t be. The interest in string quartets, 
as we have found, is growing all over the world. In Eng- 
land every town has its amateur string quartet, every school 
its organization of four stringed instruments. We have 
been touring steadily since September, 1922, and every- 
where we go we get a tremendous reception, All the new 
music is being written for string quartets. In Glasgow 
every year they give a Chamber Music Festival where we 
give a concert every evening and twice on Saturday to 
crowded houses.” 


MceQuhae to Summer in Europe 


Allan McQuhae sailed on May 31 on the Celtic of the 
White Star Line with Mrs. McQuhae and Allen, Jr., for a 
four months’ stay in Europe. Mr, McQuhae has just com- 
pleted the most successful concert season in his career, sing- 
ing in concerts, recitals, oratorios and with orchestras 
throughout the United States and Canada, and his available 
time for next season is already being heavily booked. 

Mr. McQuhae is planning first to spend a few days in 
Dublin and vicinity, including a visit to his birthplace at 
Bray, near Dublin. He expects to visit some of his relatives 
there and then go to the south of Ireland for a short stay. 
After that he is going to London and from there to Paris 
and Rome. He will remain in Italy during July and August 
and a part of Sennen, where he will spend most of his 
time coaching. Mr. McQuhae will return to London in Sep- 
tember again for a few days and then return to the United 
eens to begin his next season’s concert tour early in Octo- 

er, 


Edward Johnson En Route to Europe 


Edward Johnson, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was a passenger on the steamship Homeric of the White 
Star Line sailing May 31. Mr. Johnson is going to London 
for a few weeks and later to Paris, where he will be met by 
his daughter. He is then going to his old home in Florence, 
Italy, to spend the summer, where he made a great name for 
himself as an Italian tenor under the name of Eduoardo Di 
Giovanni. 

He completed his season’s concert and operatic work on 
May 24 at Akron, Ohio, where he created the role of Ralph, 
the White Stranger, in a new American opera given in 
Akron, entitled Alglala. Mr. Johnson will return the first 
of October for a limited concert tour, but he is planning to 
devote most of next season to opera. 


Admirers of Mme. Leschetizky Urged to Write 


The announcement of the coming of Mme. Leschetizky, 
widow of the famous teacher and herself a distinguished 
pianist and teacher, has created among music students of 
the country a genuine excitement. Mme. Leschetizky’s 
American managers have announced that all those who are 
interested in meeting Mme. Leschetizky, and especially all 
former pupils who desire to extend their greetings of hos- 
pitality to the United States, are requested to send in their 
names to the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Fisk Building, 
New York, and all communications will be forwarded so 
as to reach her as promptly as possible. 

Bag Leschetizky will arrive in this country early in 
the fall. 


Cecilia Hansen and Boris Zakharoff Abroad 


Cecilia Hansen and her husband, Boris Zakharoff, have 
rejoined their respective families in Germany and recently 
held a family reunion in Berlin. When Miss Hansen re- 
turns late in October it will be to reside permanently in the 
United States. She has already taken out her first citizen- 
ship papers. Her first New York appearance for what prom- 
ises to be a very busy season for Miss Hansen, will be as 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra on No- 
vember 6 and 7, 


Marion Telva Sails 


Marion Telva, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, completed her concert and operatic season at the Spar- 
tansburg Music Festival the middle of May and sailed the 
following week on the Berengaria to spend her summer holi- 
days in Europe. Miss Telva will return late in thesummer 
and resume her busy activities with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in the autumn, 


Walska Engages George Meader 


George Meader, the American tenor, who did fine work 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company last season, has been 
engaged by Ganna Walska to sing in her Mozart Festival 
which she is giving at the Theatre des Champs Elysees from 
June 5 to 24 in Paris. He will return early in the fall and 
will again be heard at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


Ivogun Wins Success at Covent Garde~ 


Maria Ivogun, the very popular Viennese prima dorina, 
won an extraordinary success at the Royal Opera at Covent 
Garden on May 27, when she sang the role of Zerbinneta in 
Richard Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos. Storms of applause 


June 5, 1924 


MARIA IVOGUN 


followed her after each appearance, culminating in a tremen- 
dous ovation at the close. 

The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., Miss Ivogun’s Amer- 
ican managers, received a radio from the London representa- 
tives congratulating the bureau on the brilliant success. Miss 
Ivogun will remain in London until the middle of June for 
several other appearances with the Covent Garden company. 


Pennsylvania N. A. O. in Convention 


The fourth State convention, Pennsylvania Council Na- 
tional Association of Organists, was held at Allentown, 
Pa., May 29. Dr. William A. Wolf, State president, opened 
the convention at 10 o'clock in the Asbury Park Methodist 
Church, where all sessions were held. The program in- 
cluded an illustrated talk on the Art of Improvisation, by 
Frederick Schlieder, New York; an organ recital by Le- 
high Valley organists; a choral service by an augmented 
chorus, and an organ recital by A. Gordan Mitchell (Phila- 
delphia). Two social events marked the occasion. Fol- 
lowing the morning session, a sight-seeing trip included a 
visit to Muhlenberg College, ending at Central Park for 
luncheon, In the evening a get-together dinner was given 
at the church, 


Norfleet Trio Engagements Continue 


The Norfleet Trio was a stellar attraction on the program 
given recently in Daniel Chester French's interesting studio 
as a feature of the Studio Fete in MacDougal Alley. The 
fete was put on by the Southern Women’s Educational 
Alliance, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, chairman, and the trio 
wore costumes of the Old South. 

The trio gave a children’s concert in Norristown, Pa., 
May 15, as a part of the local Music Week program. This 
was the first time the young people of Norristown had had 
an opportunity to enjoy an artists’ concert of their own, and 
they were very enthusiastic and full of pride in their suc- 
cess as impresarios. 


Death of Noted London Music Publisher 


London, May 12—Great regret is felt here at the sudden 
death last week of Otto Kling the moving spirit in the 
publishing house of Messrs. J. & W. Chester. Mr. Kling 
has been well known in the publishing world in this country 
and on the Continent for some thirty years and has through- 
out stood for enterprise and musicianly knowledge. 

G 


. East Orange (N. J.) Hears Ljungkvist 
_ Samuel Ljungkvist, well known dramatic tenor, appeared 
in concert at the East Orange High School, East Orange, 
N. J., on the evening of May 21. His varied program in- 
cluded operatic airs by Puccini and songs by Brahms, 
Hildach, La Forge, Bedinger, Sigberg and Becker-Gréndahl. 
A large audience gave the singer an enthusiastic reception. 


Neihaus and Cummings in Recital 
Julius Neihaus, basso, and Isabelle Cummings, soprano, 
pupils of James Hamilton, gave their graduation recitals 
in the auditorium of the University School of Music, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., on May 9. Both of the artists made an ex- 
cellent impression and won énthusiastic applause. 


Shaw Artist Appears in Opera 
Sara Baily, an artist pupil of W. Warren Shaw, was 
scheduled to appear as the Duchess in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Gondoliers at the Broad Street Theater, Philadelphia, May 
22, 23 and 24. The performances were given by the Savoy 
Opera Company. 


1924 National Music Week 


1917. 
War clarions! Crash of great brass bands! 
Soldiers atramp! Flags flying! 
The nation’s music but a goad 
To urge men on to dying! 
1924, 
Music from coast to coast swells out! 
Bands playing! Anthems ringing! 
O God of Harmony! Grant peace, 


And keep our nation singing! 
JoserHine Marte Dowie. 
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LEADING 
COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


WINS 
OVATIONS 


Omaha, Neb., May 9th, 1924. 


Rarely has a singer 
aroused such enthusiasm 
or received such spon- 
taneous ovations as did 
Miss Macbeth, who sang 
song after song and yet 
left one hungering for 
more. Miss Macbeth 
gave her best and this 
calls for superlatives 
only. 


(August M. Borglum in the 
W orld-Herald) 


MILWAUKEE’S VERDICT 


Milwaukee, Wis., May 24th, 1924. 

Miss Macbeth brought out a packed house 
which gave her an ovation. 

Always of compelling beauty, and bird-like 
quality, her voice has gained in subtlety, in 
color and in exquisite tenderness, without 
losing a particle of the lilting youthfulness 
which was one of its distinguishing charms. 
Finesse, and the experience of the great and 
successful prima donna have not destroyed 
the personal charm and honesty of her work, 
and she proved her right to be regarded as a 
singer who has few equals. Her program 


raised a storm of enthusiasm. 
(Catherine Pannill Mead in the Sentinel) 


HALL FILLED TO HEAR MACBETH 


Tulsa, Okla., May 10th, 1924. 

While she sang one simply gave oneself 
over to enjoyment of it. She sang as though 
she loved to sing and it naturally followed that 
those who heard her listened because they 
loved to listen. ( in the Daily World) 
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AS ROSINA IN BARBER OF SEVILLE 
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MACBETH 


IN NEW 


TRIUMPHS 


CHICAGO 
CIVIC OPERA 
COMPANY 


MACBETH 
SUPERLATIVE 


Wichita, Kans., April 9th, 1924. 


Her voice sounds as 
certain and true as a 
bell, each note standing 
out honestly as the result 
of hard and sincere work 
and a natural gift and 
temperament that makes 
her one of the greatest of 
America’s singers. 

(E. T,. P. in the Beacon) 


CINCINNATI CAPTIVATED 


Cincinnati, Ohio, May 14th, 1924. 

Every generation brings forth its celebri- 
ties in the realm of song. This one has brought 
forth, among other illustrious exponents of the 
singing art, Miss Florence Macbeth. 

Three seasons ago it was our privilege to 
hear Miss Macbeth sing for the first time. 
Her splendid voice, her ease and grace upon 
the platform, her entire lack of affectation, 
commanded instant respect. We predicted 
great things for Miss Macbeth, and expecta- 
tions have been more than realized in the 
accomplishments of this young artist now 


grown to maturity. 
(Wm. Smith Gortenters in the Enquirer) 


MACBETH RECITAL BRILLIANT 


La Crosse, Wisc., April 28th, 1924. 

She is an artist who rejoices in an impeccable 
technique, a lovely flute-like voice which is a 
joy to listen to and a charming personality 
which repeatedly brought down the house. 

(J. C. Easton in Tribune & Leader-Press) 


MANAGEMENT NATIONAL CONCERTS, INC. 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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CINCINNATI ENTHUSIASTIC OVER 
WHITEMAN ORCHESTRA CONCERT 
s n of § Opera Opens—Notes 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 24.—The opening of the season 
of summer opera here was inaugurated on May 18 at Keith’s 
Theater, by the Aborn Musical Company, with DeKoven’s 
Robin Hood, It has been a long time since this opera 
was sung here, However, it has not lost its charm and the 
Aborn organization gave it a delightful rendition. The 
singing by the principals was good, including Ralph Brain- 
erd, Helen Morrill, George Bogues, Sol Soloman, Jess Wal- 
lingham, Gel House, Fred Wheeler, Cecilia Turrill, Edna 
Granville and Gertrude Bond. The chorus was effective 
and the scenic effects fine. In fact the promise is that the 
coming months will witness some delightful performances. 
WHITEMAN’S OrCHESTRA ENJOYED 
It was a large and enthusiastic audience that greeted Paul 
Whiteman and his orchestra when they made their initial 
appearance at Music Hall on the evening of May 20. The 
idea of “modern American music,” as he chooses to style 
his concerts, seemingly met with great favor on the part 
of his hearers 





Notes 

The time is nearing when the regular season of the Zoo 
Grand Opera Company will inaugurate its performances. 
The season will open on June 22 with Mefistofele, which 
will be alternated during the first week with Rigoletto. The 
season will extend for eight weeks, i 

The annua! meeting of the stockholders of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Association Company was held during the 
week of May 12, and all the directors and officers were 
re-elected for the coming year. Reports received show 
that the past season was the most successful ever en- 
joyed by the organization, In addition.to this it was also 
the most brilliant musically, the sale of tickets for both 
the symphony and popular concerts being larger than ever 
in the history of the association, 

A number of pupils of Albert Berne were heard in a 
song recital on May 21 at Conservatory Hall. — 

Pear] Cole, a pupil of Margaret L. Spaulding, gave a 
dramatic reading on May 17 at Conservatory Hall, _ 

A musical program was enjoyed on May 17 by the Eve- 
ning Commerce Club, under the direction of Sara Norris, 
A number of young singers presented a musical sketch, 
Waldene Johnston, violinist, rendered several selections. 

The combined music classes of five Cincinnati public 
schools gave a Community Music Festival at East Side 
High School on .May 21, under the direction of Helen 
Gough and Olga Prigge. The orchestra was under the 
direction of A. R. Kratz. 

A students’ recital was enjoyed at Conservatory Hall, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, on May 17, when pupils 
from the classes of the following were heard: Robert 
Perutz, Frederick Shailer Evans, Dr. Karl Liszniewski, 
Leo Paalz, Marcian Thalberg, Miss Moses and Miss Reece, 

Mildred Benham, pupil of John A, Hoffmann, was heard 
in a song recital on May 16 at Conservatory Hall. Her 
program was much enjoyed. 

A number of the advanced pupils of Romeo Gorno were 
heard in recital on May 16 in the Odeon. They were as- 
sisted by Mary Swainey, soprano, pupil of Lino Mattioli. 

Margaret Scaer, pianist, pupil of Ilse Huebner, and Maire 
Houston, dramatic soprano, pupil of Madame Dotti, of 
the College of Music appeared in a graduate recital in the 
Odeon on May 15 Fe 

Ray Baumgartner, violinist, pupil of William Morgan 
Knox, has accepted a position for the summer with one of 
the ieading orchestras in Toledo, Ohio. He will resume 
his studies here in the fall. 

Margaret Cook Squib, a pupil of Mme, Liszniewska, 
appeared in a piano recital on May 20 at Conservatory Hall. 

A musical program was rendered by several students of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on May 17 at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hyde Park, when a reception 
was tendered to Rev. Theodore Irving Reese. 

Cora Belie Abernathy, a voice pupil of Thomas James 
Kelly, gave a musicale at the open meeting of the Fort- 
nightly Club in the home of Mrs, B, F, Lehman on May 21. 

An address was made by Pierre V. R. Key, of New 
York City, before the Hyde Park Symphony Circle on 
May 21 at the Hyde Park Country Club. He spoke on 
Music Discrimination. A musical program followed. 

Marie Houston, a pupil of Madame Dotti, appeared in 
two concerts on May 21 and 22, at the Academy of Our 
Lady of Mercy, for the benefit of the new academy at West- 
wood. Others taking part included Eleanor Wenning, 
pianist; George Mulhauser, tenor, and Anna Lucas, reader. 

A program was given on May 14 by members of the Nor- 
wood Story Tellers’ League, at the Norwood Federation of 
Women's Club meetings in Carnegie Library Hall. 

A Colonial minstrel show and musical revue was given 
by St. Patrick Council, K. of C, on May 17 at Emery 
Auditorium 

Dorothy K. Butts, soprano, pupil of Lino Mattioli, and 
John Eversman, violinist, pupil of Adolf Hahn, appeared 
in their graduation recital on May 17 in the Odeon. Ac- 
companiments were played by Olive Terry and Clifford 
>, Lang. 

Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, music critic and author, gave a 
talk on May 21 before the education department of the Cin- 
cinnati Woman's Club, on “The Common Sense of Music,” 
which was much enjoyed. 

Mothers of the Jewish Kitchen Garden enjoyed a musical 
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program on May 13 under the direction of Frances Moses. 

_ Margaret Powell, soprano, a pupil of Thomas James 
Kelly; Waldene Johnston, violin, pupil of Robert Perutz, 
and Arelene Page, piano pupil of Mme. Liszniewska, all 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, presented a mu- 
sical program on May 21 at the commencement of the Mil- 
ford (Ohio) High School, _ 

The Friars’ Glee Club presented a comedy operetta called 
Bul-Bul, on May 21 in Emery Auditorium. 

A number of voice pupils of John A. Hoffmann were 
heard in a recital on May 19 in Conservatory Hall. It was 
a pleasing event. 

An entertainment for the benefit of the Bethel Day 
Nursery was given on May 21 at the Bethel Auditorium 
by several students of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
consisting of songs and dramatic readings. 

A recital by the vocal students of Giacinto Gorno was 
much enjoyed on May 23 at the Odeon. 

The Women’s Club Juniors were heard in their third 
annual matinee on May 17. 

Peter Pan, Mrs. H. H. A, Beach’s cycle of songs for 
women’s chorus, was repeated on May 1? by the Woman's 
Choral Club and aroused favorable comment. WwW. W 


Inkowa Glee Club Heard at Waldorf 


_The Inkowa Glee Club, of which Ross David is musical 
director and Mrs, Ross David the pianist-accompanist, gave 
a delightful concert in the ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria 
on the evening of May 19. This is the fourth annual event 
of the organization and at each there has been noticed a 
marked improvement over the last in tone quality and inter- 
pretation, 

The program, on this occasion, was divided into two 
parts, The first included David’s Trees, which was given 


“Miss Peterson stands pre- 
eminent in her field with a 
voice of astounding beauty, 
with well-rounded and full 
tones under such control as 
only those who heard her last 
night can appreciate.” 


The Humboldt Times (Eureka, Cal), said 
the above about May Peterson, soprano, 
formerly Opera Comique and Metropol- 
itan Opera Company. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aeolian-Vocalion Records 


by the entire glee club for the first time, accompanied by 
organ and piano, Harris’ Silver, the Speaks-Chaffin Morn- 
ing, Red Skies from Dvorak’s New World Symphony and 
that delightful Russian folk-melody, The Volga Boatmen’s 
Song, were other numbers which made up the splendid 
program. The soloists were Florence Hayes, Anne Sooy, 
Mary C. Browne, Lillibelle Barton, Marguerite Gale and 
Mrs. Owen Voigt. The last mentioned singer has a de- 
lightful soprano voice and charmed the audience with her 
renditions of the old English air, Madame Will You Walk, 
with Mr. David and the glee club. 

Part two of the program was a one-act operetta, The Last 
Tea of Tsuki, given in costume by Florence W. Rees, Caro- 
line Thiemer, Marguerite Gale, Esther Siglar, Lillibelle Bar- 
ton, Mary C. Browne and the members of the glee club. 
The work of both chorus and soloists was delightfully por- 
trayed and brought to a conclusion a very interesting enter- 
tainment. 


Althouse Scores Success in Kramer Song 


Paul Althouse is one of the most enthusiastic partisans 
of the living American song writers and few of his pro- 
grams lack a group of contemporary numbers. His success 
in these works is attested by the following which appeared 
in the Newark Evening News following the popular tenor’s 
appearance in concert at Montclair, N. J.—‘His finest per- 
formance was Walter Kramer’s The Great Awakening. It 
was sung with an intensity of feeling and an affluence of 
tone that stirred the applause merited by the singer’s 
achievement.” 


Hadley Management Adds More Artists 


Arthur and Helen Hadley, brother and sister concert 


managers of New York, have recently added three new art- 
ists to their list, which formerly included only Colin O’More, 
the American tenor, and Mlle. Berthe Erza, the Algerian 
soprano now singing in Europe. 

The new artists include Carlo Sabatini, Viennese vio- 
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linist, who will return from a European tour this fall; 
Henry Newcombe, English baritone, who has been singing 
with success this season, and Alexander Brachocki, ‘the 
young Polish-American pianist, who has been sponsored 
for the past four years by Paderewski. All of the Hadley 
artists will be heard either in Aeolian Hall or Town Hall 
during the coming season with the exception of Mr, O’More 
and Mile, Erza, who will sing in Carnegie Hall. 


DETROITERS FILL ARENA 
TO HEAR SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Morse Gives Organ Recital—Civic League Concerts End— 
Gudenian Heard—Pupils’ Recitals 

Detroit, Mich. May 17.—A popular organ recital was 
given at Orchestra Hall on the afternoon of April 27 by 
Charles Frederic Morse, with the assistance of the chorus 
choirs of the First Congregational Church and of Grace 
Episcopal Church, both choirs being under his direction. 
A goodly audience assembled and listened to an admirably 
rendered program chosen to suit popular taste and display 
the resources of the Murphy organ. It included Traumerei 
and Romanza, Schumann; Elegie, Massenet; The Little 
Shepherd, Debussy; The Swan, Saint-Saéns; Rhapsodie 
Catalane, Bonnet (with pedal cadenza). The combined 
choirs sangs God Is With Us, Kastalsky, John F. Coulter, 
bass, being the cantor; As Torrents in Summer, a capella, 
Elgar, and the Inflammatus, from Stabat Mater, Rossini, 
with Muriel Mager! Kyle as soloist. 

ScHUMANN-HEINK REcEIvEs OVATION. 

A capacity house greeted Mme, Schumann-Heink at her 
recital in Arena Gardens, the evening of April 28. Encores, 
flowers and crowds waiting to congratulate her at the close 
of the concert must have made her feel that there had been 
no diminution in her power to please. The program was 
long and taxing, the German lieder and Wagner numbers 
being given with her accustomed force and authority, 
though Brahms’ Gypsy Songs, Ward Stephens’ Some One 
Worth While, and O’Hara’s There Is No Death, seemed to 
make the strongest appeal to the audience. 

Florence Hardeman, violinist, gave two groups of num- 
bers, displaying pure tone and musical feeling. Katherine 
Hoffman, as accompanist, fulfilled her part as always to the 
satisfaction of every one. 

Civic League Course CLoses. 

The Civic Music League series of concerts came to a 
close at Arena Gardens, May 5 and 6, with three concerts 
given by members of the San Carlo Opera Company, Ex- 
cellent programs of operatic excerpts sung in costume were 
given and proved entertaining. Aldo Franchetti presided 
at the piano. 

ARMENIAN VIOLINIST AND Composer HEARD. 

Haig Gudenian, Armenian violinist and composer, gave a 
recital in the Board of, Commerce Anditorium, the after- 
noon of May 11, assisted by Margaret Mannebach. The 
program opened with Sonata No. 8, Mozart, followed by a 
group of three compositions by Gudenian—Mother’s Lament, 
Passing Caravans and Dervishes—and closed with another 
group by him—Lullaby, Lord’s Supper, Armenia, Shepherd 
and Lepo-Lele, arranged by Brockway. These numbers 
were distinctive and interesting, rich in Oriental coloring. 
It was in the playing of these two groups that the violinist 
won his audience, composed largely of his countrymen. 
Miss Mannebach, at the piano, furnished a musical back- 
ground. She played two Chopin numbers with her usual 
excellent style and musicianship. The program was under 

Cc 


the auspices of the A. R. C. 
Notes, 

Hazel Whitly, pianist, pupil of Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, 
gave a recital at the Twentieth Century Club Building on 
May 7. Her program included sonata, op. 31, No. 3, Bee- 
thoven; a group of etudes by Chopin, Czerny, Henselt and 
Liszt, and. modern numbers by Powell, Paderewski, Mac- 
Dowell and Debussy. 

Viola Bridges Hobbs, a promising contralto, gave a re- 
cital at the Women’s City Club the evening of May 14. Her 
program contained classic numbers, French songs, an aria 
from Samson and Delilah, German, American and English 
songs. Edith Moore was the accompanist. Mrs. Hobbs is 
a pupil of Blanch Bliss Lyons, J. M. S. 


Helen Bock Sails This Month 


Helen Bock, the young American pianist and pupil of the 
late Prof. Sternberg, will sail for Europe early this month. 
While abroad she will be heard in a number of-recitals in 
England, Holland and Germany. Miss Bock has finished her 
second successful concert season under the direction of 
Annie Friedberg, and will start her third next November 
with an appearance in New York. 


Katharine Metcalf “At Her Best” 


Katharine Metcalf, mezzo soprano, appeared in concert 
recently in Tamaqua, Pa., under the auspices of the senior 
class of the high school. According to the Tamaqua Eve- 
ning Courier, “Miss Metcalf was at her best and her selec- 
tions were rendered in truly artistic manner and much en- 
joyed by all who were fortunate enough to hear her.” 
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Soder-Hueck to Resume Summer Master 
Classes 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, New York vocal authority, who in 
the course of years has produced many fine singers and 
teachers who are now prominent before the public, will again 
hold a term of summer master classes for teachers, artists 
and students. She has reached this decision, and given up 
her former plan to go to Europe this summer, because of 
urgent requests from all parts of the country to give those 





ADA SODER-HUECK 


who desire to benefit by her skillful, inspiring work and 
method, an opportunity to brush up vocally, and also prepare 
their repertory for next season, and gain new ideas for 
their own teaching activities and pupils. 

The Soder-Hueck studios in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building are roomy, cool and comfortable, and with 
an adjoining Roof Garden, an ideal surrounding and atmos- 
phere is offered, thus affording all a combination of play 
and recreation with work under masterly, uprifting and 
helpful guidance. 

The summer term will consist of a course for teachers, 
artists and students from June 15 to August 15. 


Rhys Morgan Makes New York Debut 


Rhys Morgan, the Welsh tenor, made his New York debut 
on the evening of May 26 at Aeolian Hall before an aston- 
ishingly large audience, considering the lateness of the 
season. Mr. Morgan labored under the unfortunate handi- 
cap of a bad cold, but sang his entire program in spite of 
it, and demonstrated beyond any shadow of doibt the 
possession of a voice of superior quality and a style that 
contains all of the elements of artistic success. His voice 
is a high, clear tenor of ringing, penetrating quality. It is 
wide of range, and even throughout the entire scale. He 
uses it without effort, has complete dynamic control, and, 
especially, a delicate shading that is very impressive. 

His program opened with a forceful rendition of Handel's 
stirring aria, Sound the Alarm, from Judas Maccabeus. 
Upon this followed a group of German and French songs, 
sung with much poetic beauty and understanding; an aria 
from Tosca, in which the singer demonstrated his possession 
of excellent operatic style; a set of Welsh. songs, and a 
final group of English songs. ; 

Throughout this entire program Mr. Morgan proved him- 
self to be not only a singer of notable vocal equipment but 
also a musician greatly gifted in interpretative powers and 


possessing a personality characterized by simplicity and . 


magnetic charm. He was received with much enthusiasm. 


Florence E. Hammon Pupils in Recital 


The first program by the junior students of Florence E. 
Hammon, a Perfield exponent of St. Louis, Mo., and her 
teachers, was given at the Artists’ Guild on May 10. The 
program was an interesting and admirably rendered one, 
reflecting much credit upon the teaching of Mrs. Hammond. 
Those appearing were: Anne Levy, Myra Friedman, Isabel 
Bland, Byron Moser, Florence Mills, Lila Belle Dame, 
Lucille Gatlin, Kathryn Belle Bolton, Margaret Anne 
Robbins, Beatrice Schulz, Dorothy Anne Campbell, Dorothy 
Mason, Elizabeth Wright, Jane Levy, Clarence Robbins, 
Beulah Babcock, Jean McDowall, Sara Jane Lockett, Mary 
Frances Grote, Virginia Moser, Denise Jones, Eleanor Hop- 
kins, Ruth Frances Duhme, Margaret Allen, Adah Lyle 
Nash, Arline Anderson, Elizabeth Lloyd and Celeste Baron. 

Mrs. Hammond is a normal and examining teacher for 
the Effa Ellis Perfield Teaching System, while Anna Frost 
Ringer is her associated normal and examining teacher. She 
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has also nine assistant teachers: Alice Ferrier, Julia Cody, 

Violet Nichols, Mrs. E. R. Evans, Violet Duncan, Georgia 

oes Dorothy Rapp, Mary Frances Murphy and Ruth 
illips. —_——- 


Wentworth Opera Company Gives Pinafore 


An ‘exceptionally fine performance of Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s Pinafore was given by the Estelle Wentworth Eng- 
lish Opera Company at the First Congregational Church, 
Washington, D. C., on Tuesday evening, May 20. When 
one considers that this is an amateur organization the pre- 
sensation was remarkable. However, with Miss Wenthworth 
at the head of the undertaking, the results were assured, for 
she has had great success as a vocal teacher and in putting 
on productions. She and Albert Parr have won high 
praise in Washington for the excellent work they have 
done in staging pageants. Of interest in this production of 
Pinafore ‘is the fact that tl members of the cast and 
ensemble afe pupils from Miss Wentworth’s vocal studio. 

Pinafore is one Of the most popular of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, and, as is well known, is excellent satire 
on ships and the sea. Those-taking part in the performance 
appeared thoroughly to enjoy themselves, for the humor was 
spontaneous and the audience had many a good laugh. 

Some of the best work of the evening was done by Nina 
L. Norman, who was cast as Josephine, the Captain’s 
daughter. She was excellent both histrionically and vo- 
cally. Hers is a voice well suited to light opera, and she 
undoubtedly will make a name for herself in that field of 
endeavor. Mr. Parr, in addition to his fine work as 
stage director, had the role of Captain Corcoran. Mr. 
Parr is a professional artist, and he gave ample evidence 
of it throughout his fine performance. Ralph Rackstraw 


"was portrayéd by Ellsworth’ E. Condron, Dick Deadeye by 


Fred Pratt, and Little Buttercup by Erma Miller, all of 
whom won commendation for their efforts. Woodruff 
Young was splendid as the Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph Porter, 
K. C. B., as was also Russel Cordrey as Billy Bobstay. In 
fact the performance was excellent, and suffice it to say 
that the remainder of the cast included Donald Weikert, 
Hugh C. Smith and Hazel Kirk. 

The chorus showed the results of careful training, and 
Miss Wentworth is to be congratulated for her untiring 
efforts in making the performances a success, for the opera 
was repeated on the following evening, May 21. 





Cincinnati Conservatory Club Dines 
The closing meeting and annual dinner of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory Club of New York City was an animated 
event cf May 15. Thirty members were present and the 
addresses of the evening were made by Dr. Harold Becket 
Gibts and Chalmers Clifton. The officers of the past sea- 
son were Mrs. Chalmers Clifton, president; Edwin Ideler, 
vice-president, and Gladys Shailer, secretary and treasurer. 
The méeting concluded with election of officers for the sea- 
son 1924-25, during which period the office holders will be 
Robert Schenk, president; Florence Barbour, vice-president, 

and Katherine Seagle Brooks, secretary and treasurer. 


Russell Gilbert to Sail in June 

Russell Snively Gilbert completed his classes in rhythmic 
piano instruction and creative composition at his studios in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and Orange, N. J., on June 1. 

Mr. Gilbert will sail on June 24 on the President Harding 
for Paris, where he will continue his search for new teach- 
ing material and also continue his study with Frederick 
Schlieder in his Paris classes in improvisation. 

In October Mr. Gilbert will give a course of ten class 
lessons in normal work at his Carnegie Hall studio for 
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teachers who desire to investigate the best methods of 
starting the beginner in piano. This course will be free to 
those teachers using his teaching material. 





Gordon String Quartet Closes Season 


The Gordon String Quartet—Jacques Gordon, first violin; 
Henry Selinger, second violin; Clarence Evans, viola, and 
Alfred Wallenstein, cello—which closed its third and most 
successful year of its career with engagements at Ripon 
(Wis.) May 1, and Bloomington (Ill.) May 5, is further- 
ing the interest in chamber music. The quartet's activities 
included a series of three subscription concerts in Orchestra 
Hall Foyer, Chicago; an appearance at the Convention of 
the Illinois Music Teachers’ Convention, in which Harold 
Bauer was the assisting artist in the Brahms piano quintet ; 
five concerts in Highland Park, which included a children’s 
concert with explanatory remarks on history of chamber 
music and the program by Mr. Gordon; two appearances in 
Milwaukee, one in the well known series of Margaret Rice's 
Twilight Musicales. Among the other engagements of the 
quartet were the second annual appearance with the Uni 
versity Club of Chicago, the Lakeview Musical Club and 
numerous out-of-town engagements. The quartet looks for 
ward to a highly successful season next year. 


Bruce Simonds a Popular Artist 


Bruce Simonds, the American pianist, is one of the 
youngest members of the faculty of the Yale University 
Conservatory of Music. He also is a very popular artist, 
having appeared in important concerts and recitals through 
out New tel this season, Mr. Simonds played several 
times in New York, including an appearance with the Amer 
ican Orchestral Society, when he was heard in the Saint 
Saéns concerto. Next season will bring him to New York 
again, as he is booked for several recitals and some joint 
concerts, 
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A TRIUMPH FOR AMERICAN OPERA! 
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An Indian Opera 


Text by CECIL FANNING 


Music by FRANCESCO B. DE LEONE 


First Performance, Akron, Ohio, May 23, 1924 


Principals of the Cast: 


Mabel Garrison .....................Soprano 
MMMM a, ene oes av be cere e Baritone 


Edward Johnson ......... SS LL a's» 


Francis Sadlier ...... Sera oy . +++ Basso 


Conductor 


PRESS COMMENT 
“Three thousand in Akron cheer new American opera.”—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
“Critics acclaim opera ‘Alglala’ a great triumph.”—Akron Evening Times. 
“Theme of opera is beautiful."—Akron Press. 


“Viewed perspectively, the achievement as a whole impresses the music expert as one of exceptional character.” 


—Pierre V. R. Key, in the Akron Beacon-Journal. 


“I heard only the matinee performance, but that was enough to convince me that I was listening to a creative 
talent with an intuitive perception of dramatic values in operatic writing. Added to this is a rare gift for 
melodic invention and atmospheric coloration, both in the vocal as well as the orchestral score.”—Wilson G. 


Smith in the Cleveland Press. 





Published by G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 
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Triumphant Spring Concert Tour 
of the U. S. and Canada 





Leading critics acknowledge Mr. Whiteman’s supremacy 
in his field and praise his efforts to elevate and 
beautify popular American music 





WHITEMAN’S PROGRAM THE SENSATION OF 
THE YEAR 





Mr. Whiteman and his Orchestra of 25 musicians will spend the summer rehears- 
ing new programs for next season. They will accept a few engagements during 
July, August and September for special occasions.| 











Transcontinental Tour, Season 1924-25 Now Booking 
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“Whiteman Truly Inspiring— 
| Genuine Musical Gentus.”’ 


P CONVENTION HALL was the scene of a joyous musical romp last 
night when Paul Whiteman, who has become the logical leader of all 
the throng of jazz interpreters of the day, came with his orchestra to play 
a program made up entirely of the sort of music that has made him 
famous. Instruments that squawked, instruments that crooned, instruments 
that sobbed, instruments that laughed and instruments that blended into 
strangely alluring patterns, furnished an entertainment that was of a 
quality as typically American as a baseball game, and quite as exciting. 
he large audience listened with rapt delight and at the end of the pro- 
gram the hall shook with applause and cheers. Many a prima donna would 
have given half her income for such a demonstration as rewarded the 
aggregation of jazz musicians. 

“Mr. Whiteman and his men unquestionably bring a musical 
message that has significance, if for no other reason than because it 
indicates the trend of American musical composition. It is music like 
nothing else on earth. By all rules of critical procedure, it is music that 
should be severely frowned on by the intellectuals, but by all rules of 
human nature it is music that can no more be resisted than a first kiss in 
the moonlight. Many persons who sat through the Metropolitan Opera 
Company performances last week, and enjoyed them, found themselves 
secretly swaying to the alluring rhythm of the Whiteman Band and secretly 
chuckling to themselves at the contrast in the two forms of musical enter- 
tainment.”—Rochester Herald, May 16th, 1924. 


“They play the music, which they make a business of, very expertly ; 
when it is queer, they make it very, very queer; when it is charming, the 
charm is there, and when it is truly beautiful, the players are equally 
successful with it. The hall was filled. and the crowd was enthusiastic from 
first to last; it had reason to be. After all, it is a great satisfaction to be 
entertained.”—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, May 16th, 1924. 


# R. WHITEMAN’S orchestra contains four saxophones, eight vio- 

lins, two pianos, two trumpets, two tubas, two cellos, two horns, 
oboe, English horn, clarinets, and the percussion instruments. In addition 
there is a banjo, most adroitly played, and an accordion. Some of the men 
play several instruments in turn, They all watch their leader with intense 
care and play with most admirable precision, with infectious spirit and 
much pleasing variety of expression.”—Buffalo Express, May 17th, 1924. 


“Paul Whiteman, with his organization of clever instrumentalists 
which he designated as a3 Modern American orchestra, demonstrated last 
evening in the Broadway auditorium, as he has elsewhere, that a thing well 
done takes unto itself worth in the well-doing. Whiteman has directed his 
attention to jazz, that musical madness which has enjoyed several years’ 
vogue in the ballroom; has developed it, has subjected it to the refining 
influence of definite orchestral scoring, and now presents his improved 


popular American music on the concert platform.” 
—Buffalo Evening News, May 17th, 1924. 


¥ HITEMAN is truly inspiring. He has a genuine musical 
genius.”—St. Louis Times, May 22nd, 1924. 


LTOGETHER the concert was a highly interesting event in the 

musical season. Those who love jazz loved every jazzy moment that 
they could find. Those who do not love the jazz excesses delighted in the 
signs of a better day coming, thanks to the influence that an organization like 
the Paul Whiteman Orchestra must exert in the long run. He is perhaps a 
more conclusive proof to the popular mind than a symphony orchestra that 
the blatancies of jazz were signs of disease, and that there must be something 
to rhythm and of melodic and harmonic beauty in music.”—Toronto Mail 
and Empire, Saturday, May 31st, 1924. 


“Mr. Whiteman does not burlesque modern music, but attempts by 
musical contrasts to increase the appreciation of better popular music. One 
could say that he elevates it by making a symphony out of it. The per- 
formance of the orchestra last night was marked by a dignity and refine- 
ment that was wholly refreshing.”—Toronto Globe, Saturday, May 31st, 
1924. 


“When one remembers some of the academic musical compositions 
that have obtained performance and even prizes in order to ‘give Amer- 
ican composers a chance,’ and compares them with the most advanced and 
subtle of the compositions played last night, one must concede a greater 
vitality and originality to the latter.”—Louisville Courier-Journal, May 20th, 


1924. 
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“An Apostle of the American 
Renaissance in Music.”’ 


“A SUMMARY of impressions left by last night’s concert leads to the 

inevitable conclusion that jazz is being improved, and that it is a 
form of musical composition that has come to stay. Perhaps it may be the 
new American music. Paul Whiteman even may be the apostle of the 
American renaissance in music.”— William Smith Goldenburg, Cincinnati 
Enquirer, May 21st, 1924. 


“Mr. Whiteman taught that jazz music, when properly played, can be 
truly beautiful. In fact, he objects to the word ‘jazz.’ He calls modern 
compositions the ‘melodious music of today.’ And melodious they are, at 
least when executed by Whiteman’s orchestra.”—Cincinnati Times Des- 
patch, May 21st, 1924. 


“Last night Whiteman and his orchestra achieved the feat of filling 
Music Hall, even to standing room, the first time this season. 


“No noses need be turned up at this victory of popular music, for 
Whiteman, with his ‘Experiment in American Music,’ has placed this much 
sniffed-at and much maligned field of music on a level which makes it 
impossible for musicians to dismiss it as trivial. First of all he has 
bridged the gap, more apparent than real, which has been held to exist be- 
tween jazz and music of the better sort. This has been accomplished by 
eliminating the blatant vulgarity of the older jazz music which made it, and 
rightly, anathema to musicians of taste. 


“The haphazard element in the performance of popular music has 
been definitely abolished. Instead we are given music in the popular idiom, 
carefully scored for an orchestra especially designed for its performance. 
By such treatment jazz is gone and in its place we have what Whiteman calls 
‘melodious music of today.’ Analysis of the newer development would 
seem to indicate the basis upon which the vogue of popular music rests. It 
has, first of all, humor in the broadest sense of the word. And it has rhythm, 
both obvious and subtle. Whiteman’s treatment of his American subject 
matter makes it not altogether inapt to call him the Mark Twain of 
Music.”—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, May 21st, 1924. 


< ESTERDAY Pittsburgh heard for the first time the quite original 

and decidedly bizarre orchestra developed and conducted by Paul 
Whiteman. Now it has become increasingly recognized of late that, if 
America is to have a distinct musical idiom entirely its own, one altogether 
free from European influences, the foundation of this national expression 
of music will have its roots somewhere in what is popularly known as jazz. 


“Really to condemn jazz music in the abstract, as do some of our 
highbrows, is musical snobbery pure and simple. It has more individuality, 
more subtlety of rhythm, even more refinement than the popular music of 
other countries. Here and there, indeed, recently it has become no unusual 
thing to come across harmonic progression very modern, complex and 
atmospheric. Paul Whiteman is credited with accomplishing more in the 
direction of the better development of jazz through his orchestral concerts 
than any other man living. Certainly he is a very forcible figure on the 
platform and his orchestra plays superbly.”—Pittsburgh Gazette Times, 


May 20th, 1924. 


‘“DAUL WHITEMAN gave us much to think about yesterday at the 

Murat when his modern American orchestra was presented in two 
concerts by Ona B. Talbot. Whiteman does not attempt to burlesque 
modern music. He attempts by musical contrasts to increase appreciation 
for better popular music. His musicians do not throw instruments up in 
the air and neither do they go insane with acrobatics while playing. They 
seek to present music with a modern dignified touch. 


“Whiteman conducts his orchestra with as much dignity and 
legitimate attention during his program proper that one would ex- 
pect from the conductor of a great symphony orchestra. That is ex- 
actly what Whiteman is attempting to do—to elevate modern music by 
making a symphony out of it.”—-Walter D. Hickman, /ndianapolis Times, 
May 19th, 1924. 


“THE ‘Rhapsody in Blue,’ by George Gershwin, was the most important 
innovation of the program. Mr. Gershwin has taken four ‘blue’ themes 
and has developed them into a work that has an interesting orchestral back- 
ground and seems to be of real musical significance. It is this sort of thing 
that will in time put jazz in a higher place and settle the question of its 
limitations.’—Cleveland Times, May 27th, 1924. 
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Berta Gardini Reiner Pupils Heard 


Pupils from the class of Berta Gardini Reiner were heard 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music on Wednesday 
morning, May 7. The program follows: Duets—O fortu- 
nato quel fiumicello (Benedetto Marcello, 1686-1739) and 
Drei suess kicine Dirnen (Old German folk song, arranged 
by Ernest Frank, 1847-1889), Mildred Bartlett and Dorothy 
Dugger; aria, It Is Enough, from Elijah (Felix Mendels- 
sohn- Bartholdy, 1809-1847), Dwight De Vaux; arias—Aria 


Underwood & Underwood 


BERTA GARDINI REINER 


of Agathe, Und ob die Wolken sie verhuelle, from Der Frei- 
schiitz (Carl Maria von Weber, 1786-1826), and aria of 
Salome from Herodiade (Jules Massenet, 1842-1912), 
Norma Cornelius Stuebing; Terzett from The Secret Mar- 
riage (Domenico Cimarosa, 1749-1781), Alice Morris as 
Carolina, Marionbelle Blocksom as The Countess, and Verna 
Cook as The Aunt; aria of the Countess, Porgi Amor, 
from The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart, 1756-1791), and 
Chanson Provencale (Eva Dell’Acqua), Idella Banker; aria 
of Romeo, from Romeo and Juliet (Niccolo Vaccaj, 1790- 
1848), Verna Cook; Pilgrim's Song and At the Ball 
(Tschaikowsky), and Life (Pearl Curran), Dwight De 
Vaux; The Spinning Wheel (Schubert), The Maiden 
Speaks (Brahms), The Erlking (Schubert), Lavergne 
Sims; Terzett, Alla Belta (Luigi Arditi), Idella Banker, 
Norma Cornelius Stuebing, Lavergne Sims. Marjorie Gar- 
rigus Smith was at the piano. 

Commenting upon the concert, the Enquirer said in part: 
“The musical qualifications of Fritz Reiner have now be- 
come very well known to all Cincinnati, but yesterday morn- 
ing was the first opportunity most of us had of judging the 
musical qualifications of his wife—Berta Gardini Reiner. 
She is a teacher at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
and presented her first pupils’ recital in the concert hall 
yesterday morning. . . . Although it was announced that 
Mme. Reiner presented a majority of her pupils, whether 
or not they were beginners, the work of each one was 
marked by artistic finish, by a clear and definite conception 
of the message carried by each song and aria. It was evi- 
dent that each singer had been trained to understand what 
she was doing, and how to present her understanding to 
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her hearers. The program itself was a model of variety 
and interest.” 

None the less complimentary, both for student and 
teacher, was the report of the Times-Star: “Rarely at a 
morning concert has there been found such a large and 
representative musical audience. Much interest attached to 
this event, for it was virtually Mme. Reiner’s debut as a 
teacher in the field of voice culture and operatic training. 
... Mme. Reiner is the daughter of Etelka Gerster, who 
was one of the most famous singers of her time, and has 
brought to her work many of the commendable qualities’ of 
the art of that noted singer. These qualities, collectively 
speaking, were shown by her pupils in purity of tone, accu- 
rate phrasing, clear enunciation and excellent breath con- 
trol. The program was varied and interesting, embracing 
arias, songs, duets and other selections, all given with taste, 
discrimination and genuine musical feeling.” D. 


An Unusual Concert 


A massed chorus of 154 voices, a military band of sev- 
enty-five pieces, and a mighty pipe organ, joined one eve- 
ning recently with a number of eminent musicians in 
presenting a unique concert of American music in the 
Grand Court of the Wanamaker Store, Philadelphia, before 
an audience of nine thousand assembled in honor of 
Music Week. An address by Leopold Stokowski, conduc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Orchestra; John Philip Sousa, the 
great band master with his baton, and the brilliant voice 
of Marie Sundelius, soprano from the Metropolitan Opera, 
were features of the event, which was perhaps the first 
time a great organ and a military band had joined together 
to present a program illustrating the modern tendencies in 
American music. 

Evéryone interested in music has been aware of the new 
influences in this art which are at work today. The ultra 
modern school of European composers, such as Stravinsky, 
Bela-Bartok, Schoenberg and others has been presented 
with increasing frequency in our orchestral and chamber 
music programs during the past several seasons, arousing 
various emotions in the hearts of the audience. The pro- 
gram presented in the Wanamaker Grand Court illustrated 
the development of syncopation from the early ragtime 
period and presented in artistic frames the bewitching 
tone colors of the modern band. 

This experiment in the ‘Wanamaker Grand Court may 
perhaps be said to be the next step in the new phase of 
modern American-made music from the folk songs of 
Stephen Foster, such as Swanee River, the ever popular 
Dixie, Indian Tribal melodies developed in symphonic form 
by Preston Ware Orem, a Philadelphia composer; a num- 
ber of well-known popular tunes in modern symphonic jazz 
idioms, Clarence K. Bawden’s suite based on Old Folks 
at Home (played by the composer on the great organ) ex- 
cerpts from John Alden Carpenter’s Krazy Kat—panto- 
mime music; Marie Sundelius’s singing of American com- 
posers’ songs and closing with the brilliant performance by 
a massed chorus, with Marie Sundelius, soloist, of John 
Philip Sousa’s latest work, The Last Crusade, under the 
baton of the great band master himself. 

Leopold Stokowski, preceding his introduction of John 
Philip Sousa to the audience, gave a delightful talk on 
American music and touched upon the significance of 
negro, Indian mielodies, folk songs and modern jazz 
rhythms. 


Flesch to Teach at Curtis Institute 


The appointment of Carl Flesch to the violin department 
of the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia has met 
with great enthusiasm from students. Mr. Flesch had 
many American students abroad-and he has a great admira- 
tion for American violin talent. Arrangements have been 
made whereby Mr. Flesch will be able to give recitals fre- 
quently, and he will be heard in various parts of the coun- 
try under the direction of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson. 
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Easton and Warren with Erie Elks’ Apollo Club 


The Erie Lodge of Elks presented Florence Easton, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, and Elinor Remick Warren, 
composer-pianist, in an excellent program, given at the 
Elks’ auditorium, Erie, Pa., recently, Mme. Easton cap- 
tivated her audience with her beautiful voice, artistic inter- 
pretations and personal charm. Included in her numbers 
were an aria from The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart), the 
Jewel Song from Faust, Old English songs, and a varied 
selection of songs in German, French and English, her dic- 
tion in each language being admirable. Especially delightful 
was the group of songs written by Miss Warren, ‘one of 
which, Children of the Moon, had to be repeated, so charm- 
ing was Mme. Easton's interpretation. This gracious artist 
offered several encores throughout the evening in response 
to the enthusiastic applause. 

Miss Warren also received a full share of appreciation 
for her artistic accompaniments, her beautiful songs, and 
her piano solos (numbers by MacDowell, La Forge and 
Schumann-Liszt). She added as an encore her own delight- 
ful Dance of the Elves. 

An enjoyable feature of the evening was the choral work 
done by the Apollo Club of the B. P. O. E., under the di- 
rection of Morris Gabriel Williams. De Kille’s Martyrs of 
the Arena and Maunder’s To Arms were pleasingly inter- 
preted. Goin’ Home, from Dvorak’s New World Sym- 
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FLORENCE EASTON 


phony, offered opportunity for the chorus to reveal its fine 
tonal blending. Under the capable direction of Mr. Wil- 
liams the chorus work showed to excellent advantage. 

Next season a similar concert will be given once each 
month for a period of eight, months,, ’ 


La Forge-Berimen Studio Activities 


Lawrence Tibbett has been engaged for the fall tour of 
the Alda-Metropolitan Quartet. Mr. Tibbett is a young 
baritone who made a striking success at the Metropolitan 
Opera House during his first season, having successfully 
appeared nearly forty times. He has also been re-engaged 
to appear at the Metropolitan next season. 

Florence Barbour has been engaged by Mme. Alda for 
the fall tour of the Alda-Metropolitan Quartet. Miss 
yo gg toured last year with Mme. Alda and Mme, Sun- 

elius. 

Elinor Remick Warren, who is just completing her tour 
with Florence Easton, has been reéngaged for Mme. East- 
on’s tour next season. . 

Kathryn Kerin played for Mme. Claussen and Rafaelo 
Diaz at the benefit performance given in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, recently. Miss Kerin returned a few weeks 
ago from a tour of Norway and Sweden with Mme. Claus- 
sen. 

John A. Thoms, Jr., director of the Westminster Choral 
Club of Wilmington, Del., conducted three performances 
of Victor Herbert’s Fortune Teller at the Playhouse of 
that city. All three performances were sold out. Mr. 
La Forge and Mr. Bertimen were present at the final per- 
formance. Mr. Thoms is a pupil of Mr. La Forge. 

Madeleine Hulsizer, soprano, assisted by Kathryn Kerin, 
pianist, gave a recital before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence at Union Hill, N. J., Apri! 22. This was Miss Hul- 
sizer’s professional debut in her own home. 

Valeriano Gil, tenor, sang at the Spanish Night benefit 
performance given at Grand Central Palace, New York, on 
the evening of April 26, scoring a success. 


Lauritano in Violin Recital 


Despite wretched weather conditions, the Grand Lodge 
Room of the Masonic Temple on Twenty-third street, New 
York, was well filled on Saturday evening, May 24, by 
friends and admirers of Inez Lauritano, a youthful violinist, 
still in her teens, who gives promise of becoming an excellent 
artist. Her selections were ambitious for so young a violin- 
ist, but with apparent ease she mastered the technical diffi- 
culties of Wieniawski’s concerto in D minor and the 
Souvenir de Moscou by the same composer. The andante 
movement in the concerto was especially delightful, played 
with pure, limpid tonal quality. Miss Lauritano’s other 
numbers were the andante from Symphonie Espagnole by 
Lalo, D’Ambrosio’s Strimpellata, and Wieniawski’s Scherzo 
Tarantelle, all given with artistic finish, and enthusiastically 
applauded by the audience. 

Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who had been bg ge meee was unable to appear 

ecause of illness, and in his stead Signor A. Lombardo 
sang acceptably an aria from Elisir d’Amore, Una Furtiva 

rima, and the dramatic Improviso from Andrea Chenier. 
Enrico Ranieri accompanied at the piano. 
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BASS BARS AND VIOLINS 


By Clarence Lucas 


When Gaspar da Salo altered the shape and proportions 
of the antique viol and gave to the world the violin, he 
placed his bass bar diagonally across the top inside the in- 
strument, and not in the position now in favor. All vio- 
linists know what the bass bar is and why it is placed 
inside the violin and under the left foot of the bridge. 
Some of the readers of this article, however, may not be 
familiar with the structure and nature of the violin and 
will welcome a few words of explanation. 

Under the right foot of the bridge, or nearly under it, 
is placed the soundpost, which practically stops the vibra- 
tions on the right side of the top and compels the left foot 
of the bridge to convey the vibrations of the strings to the 
violin. The bass bar under the left foot of the bridge helps 
to distribute the vibrations and also strengthens the top to 
resist the tension and downward thrust of the ninety pound 
pull of the strings. On account of the rise in pitch of mu- 
sic since the older instruments were made, and also because 
the neck has been lengthened, the bass bars in all old violins 
have been made thicker and stronger than the old bass bars 
were. The violins made by Amati, Stradivarius, Guarnerius, 
and all the great and lesser makers of the period, have 
been altered. Stradivarius would be astonished to see the 
long necks now in use on his violins and he would wonder 
at the weight of the bass bars added to the delicate tops of 
his beautiful instruments. The diagonal bass bars in the 
original Gaspar da Salo violins were light and short. No 
doubt Gaspar would put in a heavier bass, bar today and 
a longer neck, but would he stick to the diagonal bar or 
fall in with the practice of the rest of the world? Ole 
Bull, who made countless experiments maintained that the 
diagonal bass bar, as used by the inventor of the violin, was 
a better bar for depth of tone and sonority. é 

Probably the diagonal bar is better when all other condi- 
tions are right and the bar itself is correct in. bp posi- 
tion and resilience. The bass bar parallel with. the finger 
board is far less likely to be a failure, even though the 
results may not always be as good as a correctly adjusted 
diagonal bar gives. It would be absurd to say that the 
parallel bar does not give satisfaction. All the magnificent 
instruments heard in the concert halls today have their bass 
bars parallel with the finger board. 


An Otp Kuorz. 


I had long resolved to put the matter to the test, and 
now I have done so. Passing through an out of the way 
street in the Latin quarter of Paris, I observed a quantity 
of violins hanging from the ceiling of a second hand bric- 
a-brac shop. Among them was the black and battered wreck 
of an instrument which eventually proved to be a Sebastian 
Klotz made in Mittenwald in 1703. I will say nothing about 
the cleanirig, mending, adjusting of soundpost, bridge and 
strings, but come at once to the subject matter of this 


article. The tone of the old Klotz was sweet and agree- 
able, but too much like the boo tone made by blowing across 
the mouth of an empty bottle. I do not like the cheap and 
blatant fiddle which says baa like a sheep. I prefer the 
boo tone. But my ideal tone is a combination of ah and oh. 
I think violinists will understand me and not mistake my 
verbal description of violin tone for an attempt at humor. 

I opened the Klotz violin and took off the top, which 
had sunk considerably under the bridge and bulged up 
slightly at the ends. The bass bar was very light and in 
the usual position, I removed it entirely, mended a few 
cracks from the inside, and adjusted a new bass bar ten 
inches long, a third of an inch wide, under the left foot 
of the ae and tapering to points at the end, and about 
an eighth of an inch thick. The wood was straight grained, 
light and springy red cedar, which I had cut Teous a tree 
in New York State some ten years previously. The inter- 
esting part of the experiment, however, was that I put the 
bass bar diagonally across the top, with the center under 
the left foot of the bridge, one end under the chin rest, 
and the other end under the left hand, when playing in the 
fifth and higher positions. And the result? After a day 
or two of experimenting and adjusting I found a suitable 
soundpost and the tone at once became free. It is of great 
power, depth and sweetness, of a mezzo soprano quality, 
and not at all like the bright, golden soprano tones of the 
fine Italian instruments. 

Of course, I cannot offer evidence which would be ac- 
cepted in a law court, yet I am convinced that the diag- 
onal bass bar is the cause of the full, deep, powerful tone 
with more of the sound of oh in it than ah. I am delighted 
with the result, and although I do not expect that my good 
friend, Mischa Elman, will rush to Paris to offer me his 
luscious Stradivarius for it, or that Albert Spalding will 
lay aside his superb Guarnerius in disgust when he hears 
my transformed Klotz, I would not accept twice the number 
of dollars for the francs I paid for it, and the dollar on 
that day was worth twenty-five francs, 

My Sebastian Klotz is not beautiful to look upon. Like 
the work of all the German violin makers who did not copy 
Italian models it is clumsy in design and dull in color. But 
the tone is there, which is a fact many dealers of old vio- 
lins say nothing about. The original violin by Klotz fitted 
with a large modern bass bar placed diagonally across the 
soundboard makes magnificent music. I therefore humbly 
offer my tribute of admiration to the inventor of the violin 
with a diagonal bar, Gaspar da Salo. 

I may say in conclusion that the operation of ripping the 
top off a violin with a blunt carving knife had better 
be rehearsed a few times on a cheap instrument. Those who 
possess fine instruments will do well to leave them as 
they are, for even the most exprienced maker and repairer 
can never be sure of a violin’s caprices. 





Erin Ballard Gives Delightful Recital 
A delightful piano recital was given at the La Forge- 
Pasay ne es on May 24 by Erin Ballard, who made a 
successful debut at Aeolian Hall last fall. Miss Ballard, a 
pupil of both Frank La Forge and re mink = 700 ~ 
al years, presented a program of compositio yy 
Handel, Bach, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Chopin and Liszt. The 
first part was dedicated to the classics, including four 
charming numbers by Handel, Bach and Scarlatti in the 
Berumen edition, and the seldom heard Beethoven sonata, 
Op. 90, which the young artist delivered with style and a 
splendid sense of rhythm. | 
Chopin was represented in the second part of the pro- 
gram by the D flat nocturne, played with a lovely singing 
tone; three preludes charmingly played, and the brilliant 
variations in B flat given with excellent technic. The last 
group was made up of three Liszt numbers, the Maiden’s 
Wish, The Nightingale and the tenth Hungarian rhapsody. 
In these numbers Miss Ballard displayed greater powers, 
and the Nightingale was one of the loveliest numbers of the 
evening. Many encores had to be added, and the enthusiastic 
audience gave a cordial reception to the young artist, who 
has become one of the most popular pianists at the La Forge- 
Berumen studios. 


Institute of Musical Art Pupils Heard 


3ernard Ocko and Lillian Fuchs, violin graduates of the 
anae of Musical Art, played before a large audience 
in the concert hall of the Institute on May 26. . : 

Mr. Ocko played the first movement of Brahms A major 
sonata, first movement of Wieniawski’s first concerto, 
Chausson’s Poéme, and La Clochette, Paganini-Kreisler. 
Miss Fuchs’ numbers were three movements of a Bach 
sonata, F sharp minor concerto, Ernst; Romance, Rach- 
maninoff, and a abe Sse Bed ong The two young 

i uitted themselves admirably. , 
win addition to the solo numbers performed, a trio for 
piano, violin and cello from the pen of Lillian Fuchs was 
presented and received with great enthusiasm. 


Mrs. Lawson’s Personality Impresses 


Kaspar Lawson has been engaged to give her 
Pad gpa at the University of Virginia this summer. 
June 3 she broadcasted from WRC, and on June 6 she 
will be soloist for the sixth time at the Friends School in 
Washington, D. C. Following an appearance in Bluefield, 
W. Va., the Daily Telegraph stated: Mme. Lawson has 
a voice of great range and warmth which filled every corner 
of the spacious auditorium with its charm. Her personality 
impressed her hearers with a sense of attractiveness and 
underlying character and while each number was once 
applauded the two songs that drew the greatest amount 
appreciation were the Song of India and Norwegian Echo 


Song. 
Bonelli and Cornelys Again for Monte Carlo 


Richard Bonelli, baritone, and Pauline Cornelys, soprano, 
the two American artists whose brilliant work in creating 
the principal roles for the world premiére of Schumann's 
Faust at Monte Carlo recently has caused them to be the 
subject of much favorable comment throughout Europe, 





will again be heard with the Monte Carlo organization an- 
other season. 

Besides her portrayal of Marguerite in Faust, Miss Cor- 
nelys also won marked acclaim earlier in the season for her 
work in Mefistofele, and Mr. Bonelli created a furore at 
his every appearance, singing first roles in Pagliacci, Tra- 
viata, Gounod’s Faust, Butterfly, Boheme, Girl of the Golden 
West, and a number of other operas. 

Miss Cornelys will add several new roles to her repertory 
for next year and Mr. Bonelli will have no less than twenty 
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appearances, including Rigoletto, Otello, Don Carlos, Hero- 
diade, Cleopatra, Quo Vadis, Carmen, and the creation of an 
opera by an American. 


Werrenrath Sings at Plymouth Church 


Reinald Werrenrath’s engagement for a recital in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, May 14, aroused great inter- 
est. The baritone was the third generation to have taken 
part in the activities in this edifice. It was at this church 
that his grandfather, Henry Camp, was choir director for 
fifteen years. The baritone’s father, the well known Danish 
tenor, George Werrenrath, one learns through Mrs. Horatio 
King, was brought over to America to be the tenor soloist 
at Plymouth, Reinald’s appearance at Plymouth Church was 
the last concert in this country for the 1924-1925 season. He 
gave his first English’ recital at Wigmore Hall on June 3, 
and from London goes to France, having been booked in 
Paris for a recital on June 10. He will visit other coun- 
tries as well, spending some time in the land of his fathers. 

It has just been learned by cable that Mr. Werrenrath has 
an added engagement in Albert Hall, London, on June 15, 
which will necessitate his going back to England after the 
Paris recital, 


Lenska’s Clear Diction 


British South Africa, of course, is not unaccustomed 
to the English language, and Augusta Lenska will un- 
doubtedly win a unique place for herself with her clear and 
lucid pronunciation of the words of her songs. In fact, she 
believes it of great importance that every word be clearly 
understood. She believes fhat the words of a song are as 
important as the music, and in a recent interview stated 
that a singer might as well swallow half a bar or a bar of 
the melody as swallow two or three words, as is done sc 
often on the concert platform. 

Mme, Lenska speaks the language of the Zulu Kaffirs, 
one of the most euphonious of all languages. It sounds like 
a mixture of the Latin languages, but is hard to master. 
In studying to overcome its difficulties, she has eased her 
study of Italian and French. Berlin critics concede that 
her pronunciation of the Wagnerian texts is well-nigh per- 
ect. 


Mendelssohn Club Gives Concert 


Under the capable direction of N. Lindsay Norden, the 
Mendelssohn Club gave a concert in the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, on the evening of May 8, assisted by Ruth 
Rodgers, soprano, and Ellis Clark Hammann, pianist- 
accompanist. According to the Philadelphia Inquirer, “There 
is no better choral society in the city than the Mendelssohn 
Club, and its programs are always well chosen and agree- 
able.” In reviewing the concert the critic of the Morning 
Ledger stated: “In the capable hands of N. Lindsay Nor- 
den, a master of the science of choral direction, the club 
holds a place in the forefront of our singing organizations, 
and the concert last night was a striking revelation of dis- 
ciplined intelligence on the part of the singers and rare 
ability on the part of him who led them.” 


Cecil Arden to Sing in Ireland 


Cecil Arden, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
be heard in Dublin, Cork and Belfast during the latter part 
of August and in London in July. She has had to delay 
her sailing because of engagements during the latter part 
of June, but will leave for Europe July 9, when she is 
sailing on the Paris. 





Buffalo Guido Chorus 
Apr. 22/24 





“Is an artist of superb equipment and enviable vocal style— 
won a great reception.” —Courier 


“Carmen” 


Springfield Festival 
Apr. 24/24 





“Has a big, resonant voice, well handled, and his English was 


a joy to listen to.”-——Union 


“ Aida” 


Keene Festival 
May 24/24 


“His singing left nothing to be desired—was repeatedly 


encored.”’—Sentinel 


Holyoke Choral Soc. “Messiah” 


May 26/24 





“His robust voice is enriched by a fine spiritual perception of 
Handel’s ‘Messiah.’ ”’—Transcript. 
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Fanny Colé Wins Success Abroad 
young lyric soprano, an American girl from 
Louisville, Ky., has recently been appearing in Italy with 
notable success. Her debut was made at Sampier D’Arena 
where she sang five performances of Nedda in Pagliacci. 
Following this she appeared in three Tuscan cities, singing 


Fanny (A lé, 


Lrmini Photo 
FANNY COLE 
as Mimi in La Boheme. 
twelve Puccini's 


Mimi in performances of 


the role of 
toheme 

At the Teatro Carcano of Milan she sang seven per 
formances as Gilda in Rigoletto and at the Teatro Duse of 
ner seventeen performances as Micaela in Carmen, 
later being reengaged to sing the role of Gilda in Rigoletto 
for six performances at the Teatro Verdi of Bologna, where 
she met with such success that her engagement was extended 
for five extra performances. Reports of her Milan and 
Bologna successes have already been published in the 
Musica. Courier. She will without doubt become one of 
the prominent operatic sopranos of the present day. 


Miss Mynderse Wins Estey Scholarship 


An event of outstanding interest and particularly among 
the organists of this country, is the initial award just made 
of the Estey Organ prize entitling the winner in competitive 
examinations for fellowship honors in the American Guild 
of Organists to the new organ scholarship at the Fontaine- 
bleau School of Music during the summer season of 1924. 
The winner of the Estey prize is Leah Elizabeth Mynderse, 
who for six years has been organist of the Morningside 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. 

Miss Mynderse, whose home is in Albany, is not only a 
native American, but also has received her entire musical edu- 
cation in this country, After leaving high school, she studied 
for several years with George Yates Myers, who is organist 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Troy, following this 
with a post-graduate course at Guilmant Organ School of 
Dr. William Carl in New York. It was almost immediately 
after entering the School that-she obtained her appointment 
as organist at her present church, although she had had no 
previous professional experience. 

Her musical studies were continued with Lynnwood 
Farnam and later with Warren Hedden and Clement R. Gale 
in harmony and counterpoint. During the last two years she 
augmented her training with careful instruction in accom- 
panying, composition and coaching under Walter Golde, the 
well known accompanist and coach. During the last five 
years, she has been the summer substitute organist at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Troy, taking the place of 
George Myers in most able fashion, Now a full-fledged 
“Fellow,” Miss Mynderse has been an active member of the 
Organists’ Guild for over four years, 

The Estey Organ Company Scholarship was originally 
established in February of this year by the American Guild 
of Organists and is intended to create the advanced study of 
organ playing under the notable French masters now in 
charge at Fontainebleau, 

The Guild Scholarship examinations were conducted in 
over fifteen cities of this country from Boston to San 
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Francisco on May 14 and 15, making the competition national 
in scope as the American Guild of Organists has thirty-seven 
chapters and Guild members in forty-four states. The nec- 
essary funds for the Estey Organ Company Scholarship, 
which covers transportation, expenses and tuition for the 
winning American organist, are contributed to the Guild by 
the Estey Organ Company at Brattleboro, Vermont. A fare- 
well reception is to be given to the charming, young prize 
winner at the Studios of the Estey aa Company in New 
York on Wednesday evening, June 1 


Frederic Warren’s Brooklyn Concert 


The concert arranged by Frederic Warren and given at 
the Labor Lyceum, Brooklyn, on May 24, attracted a large 
and enthusiastic audience. The soloists were Olga Warren, 
soprano; George Walker, basso; Oswaldo Mazzuchi, cello, 
and Barthe Van Den Berg, piano, 

Mme. Warren and Mr. Walker opened the program with 
two Mozart duets, from Don Juan and Eutfuehrung. Mr. 
Mazzuchi followed with two cello solos—Kol Nidrei 
(Bruch) and Allegro-Appassionata (Saint-Saéns); his 
second group contained Melodie (Gluck), Nina (Pergolesi) 
and Spanish Serenade (Popper.) Mr. Walker’s two solo 
groups contained songs by Schubert, Brahms, and Loewe. 

Mme. Warren, who was in unusually fine voice, sang with 
much charm and artistic finish two groups comprising three 
Brahms songs, O Wuesst ich doch den Weg zurueck, 
Vergebliches Staendchen, and Es traeumte mir ich sei dir 
treuer; O Zittre nicht, from the Magic Flute, Mozart; Die 
Lorelei, Liszt; Verschwiegene Liebe, Wolfe; Morgen, 
Strauss and two songs by Fleck, Die Muetter and Ich und 
Du. The concert closed with two duets—Abschied der 
Voegel, Hildach, and Still Wie die Nacht, Goetze, artis- 
tically sung by Mme. Warren and Mr. ‘Walker. Mrs. 
Warren was most successful in the Mozart duets and in 
her second group. 

Mme. Van Den Berg accompanied the artists sympa- 
thetically. 


Dudley Buck Pupils in Spring Recital 

Fifteen pupils of Dudley Buck were heard in an excellent 
spring song recital at the Wurlitzer auditorium, Tuesday 
evening, May 27. Those participating in the program were 
Michael Sherry, Leontine Murtha, Frank E. Forbes, Mame 
Bonneville, Emmet Conroy, Bernice Ackerman, Dr. Robert 
H. McConnell, Gladys Durham, William Guggolz, Ella Good, 
Elbridge B, Sanchez, Adelaide De Loca, Frank Munn, Alma 
Milstead and Leslie Arnold, The list of songs, allotting two 
to each soloist, contained several arias and numbers by Ron- 
ald, Mendelssohn, Maude White, Deems Taylor, Lily Strick- 
land, Protheroe, Campbell-Tipton, Stickles, Buzzi-Peccia, 
Curran, Gena Branscombe, Sinding, Lehmann, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, and others, All of the songs were rendered in such 
delightful style that it would be difficult to single out indi- 
viduals for special praise, since all revealed voices of pleas- 
ing quality, clearly produced tones and good interpretation. 

A number of the artists have been enjoyed at Mr. Buck’s 
studio recitals, such as Ella Good, contralto; Mr. Arnold dnd 
Mr. Forbes, baritones; Mr. Munn and Mr. Sanchez, tenors, 
and Miss Milstead and Miss De Loca, sopranos, and their 
appearances were again welcomed. The auditorium was 
filled to capacity and the audience manifested genuine enjoy- 
ment of so much fine talent, which showed evidences of ex- 
cellent training. Elsie T. Cowen at the piano furnished 
very artistic accompaniments, 


Music Students’ League, Inc., Changes Address 

The following communication was received by the Musi- 
caL Courter last week, too late for publication in its en- 
tirety 

“Until further notice we shall meet at the Knabe Music 
Salon, Fifth Avenue, corner 39th Street, on Tuesdays at 
8:30 p. m. 

“We have outgrown the kindly and generous confines of 


the Musicians’ Club of New York, to whom we shall ever | 


be grateful for fostering and housing our young organiza- 
tion through the test days of its beginning. 

“The change of meeting place is made possible through 
the gracious hospitality and interest of Mr. Berthold Neuer, 
one of the executive heads of Messrs. William Knabe & 


0. 

“For eighty-seven years the Knabe piano has stood in 
the foreground of piano construction and development. Its 
official staff are keenly sensitive to the necessity and privilege 
of assisting the music student in his endeavor to gain cour- 
age, experience and artistry. 

“Music students, properly recommended, are cordially in- 
vited to attend the meetings and to become members of the 
Music Students’ League. 

The president is J. Fletcher Shera, and the secretary Flor- 
ence Mendelssohn, 208 West 55th Street. 


West End Choral Club Concert 


The West End Choral Club (J. Howard Talman, presi- 
dent, and Martin W. Bowman, director) was heard in a con- 
cert at the Hotel Astor, May 22. The assisting artists were 
Mildred Graham Reardon, soprano; Charles Hart, tenor, and 
Wilfred Glenn, bass. The choral club showed the result of 
conscientious work during the year, and in such numbers as 
The Heavens are Telling (from Haydn’s Creation) the fine 
volume, direct attacks and spirited singing were ago gee 
good. Elgar’ s Land of Hope and Glory, with the solo 
sung by Mr. Glenn, also was effective. Mr. Glenn’s rich ws 
voice was enjoyed in two groups of songs, and Mrs. Reardon 
won favor with her clear, strong soprano, singing an aria 
from Herodiade and a group of songs. 


The Beardsleys Give Program 
Miltonella Beardsley arranged a WJZ radio program for 
May 18, consuming half an hour of piano and vocal music, 
the participants being her pupils, Miles M. Kastendieck, 
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pianist, and Harold S. Fowler, tenor. Pianist Kastendieck 
played the first movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto, 
with Mrs. Beardsley at a second piano. 

Constance Beardsley, her daughter, now in California, 
recently gave a recital of piano music at the Dominican 
College of San Rafael ranging from the earliest classics to 
Rachmaninoff and Debussy. Dr. and Mrs. Beardsley, her 
parents, expect to pass the summer with their daughter in 
California. 


Thorner Tells of His Teaching Plans 


William Thorner’s announcement that he will divide his 
next teaching season between New York and Paris, pub- 
lished exclusively in the MusicaL Courier two weeks ago, 
aroused considerable interest among students of voice, so 
much so that a MusicaL Courier writer asked Mr. Thorn- 
er to explain his reasons for the new move 

“You may remember,” said the teacher ‘of Galli- Curci, 


Rosa Ponselle, Anna Fitziu and other prominent singers, 
“that I had a studio in Paris before the war and also taught 
in Italy, and it occurred to me that it might be a distinct 
advantage to my pupils for me to renew the many con- 


a 
MARY LEWIS AND WILLIAM THORNER. 
This photograph was taken in Paris last summer. Miss 
Lewis, the young American soprano, whose entire operatic 
training was obtained in Mr. Thorner’s studio, had then just 
gone to Burope to make her debut. During thé season just 
ended she has sung at Prague, Monte Carlo, and Madrid, both 
in opera and concert, making a decided hit wherever she 
appeared, She is the latest of a long line of American pupils 
of the Thorner studios to make a distinct career in opera. 


nections, especially in operatic circles, that I made in 
Europe in those days. 

“It is trite to say that we have most all the best young 
voices of the world in America today. Any teacher whose 
sole interest is to work only with the best vocal material 
that is to be found must make his headquarters in this 
country. The trouble is that when the finished product is 
ready, there is, as far as opera is concerned, so little 
market for it here, so little chance for the young artist to 
gain experience in operatic work, even if they are content 
with very nominal salaries here in America. Although I 
have been lucky enough to see a great many of my pupils— 
those that you have mentioned already and such other as 
Anne Roselle, Yvonne d’Arle and Augusta Lenska— 
placed with the leading opera companies here, yet the field 
is so small compared with Europe that I feel it will be well 
worth their while and mine for me to visit Paris every 
year and teach there. 

“Of course many of my New York pupils will follow 
me over. There are, both in France and Italy, at least fifty 
opera houses to one here, and with my knowledge of the 
field, the theater and the agents, I do not expect to find it 
difficult to find a chance for really deserving, thoroughly 
prepared pupils of high ability to attain operatic experi- 
ence under actual conditions. 

“Then it will do me good personally to get back into the 
foreign atmosphere for a change after so many years in 
New York, and contact with foreign people, a foreign 
language and foreign ideas cannot fail to benefit any in- 
telligent pupil, whether he is preparing for opera or for 
concert. Again, the opera season is not over early in April 
as here, but continues through the summer. 

“Taking all these things into consideration I have come 
to the conclusion that it is bound to be of distinct advantage 
to all of us for me to devote about half of my season to 
New York and the balance to Paris. I shall open my New 
York studios as usual toward the end of September next 
and teach until the middle of March, sail then for Paris 
and open new studios there, where I shall teach from April 
1 until about August 1. And my European summer, of 
course, will regularly include visits to Milan, which is 
still the operatic center of Europe.” 


Peterson and Levitzki at City Music League 
Concert 


The second membership concert of the City Music League 
was given on two consecutive evenings in Town Hall, June 
2 and 3. It was decided to repeat the program on two 
evenings in order to accommodate as many of the 5,000 or 
more members of the League as the two capacities of the 
hall would permit. The program was given by May Peter- 
son, soprano, and Mischa Levitzki, pianist. Miss Peterson 
sang a group each of French, German and English songs. 
Mr. Levitzki played a Schubert group consisting of the 
Impromptu in B flat, the Erlking, two Moments Musical 
and the Marche Militaire, also a group consisting of his 
own valse, the Chopin C sharp minor scherzo, the Tschai- 
kowsky Troika en traineaux and Liszt’s twelfth rhapsody. 
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Contest Judges 
To the Musica Courier: 

I am delighted to see that public protest has been made 
at the methods of conducting the contests instituted by the 
New York Music Week Association. I officiated as judge 
at one of these so-called contests and was horrified at the 
harsh and unjust treatment meted out to the unfortunate 
contestants. The mere fact of an audition in itself is a 
very severe nervous test, but to be submitted, in addition, 
to public condemnation and possible ridicule before friends 
and relations, is carrying torture to an inhuman point of 
fiendishness. 

I have had large experience in this country in judging 
auditions held for musicians considering themselves equipped 
for public performance, but this was the first time I had 
heard unprofessional *students. I was amazed at the ex- 
cellent quality of the natural talent shown, and I spent my 
time trying to persuade the marking judge to allot en- 
couraging marks, and be lenient on faults which time and 
further study would eradicate. But in vain, I could make 
no impression on the narrow minded pedanticism that judged 
what it heard from purely academic standards, totally ig- 
noring all natural ability. Several of the performances I 
heard that night, none of which were given a seventy-five 
marking, would have stood good chance in comparison with 
those of a fair proportion of persons seeking public ac- 
claim as finished products. 

On the solitary occasion of my experience of these con- 
tests, I flatly refused to give public criticism, and my whole 
attitude must have been highly unpleasing to the reigning 
powers. I was not asked to officiate again, which saved me 
the trouble of refusing to be a party to such wholeSale 
slaughter of human sensibilities as I had witnessed. 

I was heartsick at the spectacle of hopeful young stu- 
dents being set up as targets for the paltry wit of self- 
sufficient foreigners who had no standards by which to 
judge new promise, save that of academic theories and 
methods that are flagrantly un-American. 

I found an absolute incapacity in the judges to distin- 
guish between inherent musical talent and defects due to 
insufficient practice, natural nervousness, or inadequate study. 
One or two vocalists were utterly condemned because the 
tempo at which the song was rendered varied from that con- 
sidered correct by the marking judge. In another case, the 
song had been transposed to a lower key to accommodate 
a young voice, which greatly roused his indignation. All 
other qualities were ignored in face of these supposedly 
heinous offences! Is this the right encouragment for young 
students ? 

Moreover, the compositions demanded for performance 
proved a total lack of understanding of artistic funda- 
mental principles on the part of those who imposed them 
as tests for young students, as in each case they could only 
have been adequately rendered by experienced and mature 
musicians. 

While I am on this subject, I should like to remark that 
from my experience of judging and judges, that all those 
actively engaged in teaching should be severely barred from 
giving decision on the merits shown by contestants in pub- 
lic auditions as their opinions are very apt to be biased. 
There are exceptionally few teachers who prove themselves 
capable of impersonal judgment of general artistic excel- 
Ince, or inherent natural ability, free from the prejudice 
of technical fads. 

Yours sincerely, 


May 19, 1924. J. Lanpseer MacKenzie. 


Inga Orner in Chicago 


Inga Orner, soprano, formerly a member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and Royal Covent Garden in Lon- 
don, appeared as soloist on Sunday afternoon, May 4, at 
the thirty-fifth jubilee concert of the Norwegian Glee Club 
at Humboldt Park Commandery Temple, Chicago. Miss 
Orner was enthusiastically received. She sang a grou 
of Scandinavian songs, comprising Rav, Sinding; Lind, 
Backer-Grondahl; Armes Sang, Heise; Bestikkelse, Lie; 
and Vidste du hvor Hjertet Skjaelver, Varmuth. Her 
second group was devoted entirely to Grieg eager 
elsker dig, Verdens Gang, God Morgen, En Drom, and Ta 
for dit Raad. 

The Norwegian Glee Club, Gustaf A. Carlson, conductor, 
sang several numbers and the Chicago Scandinavian String 
Quartet rendered selections by Grieg, Hofland, and Sundley. 
The accompanists were Irma Brynildsen Stavoe and Arnt 
Borsum. The large auditorium was packed to capacity. 


Milan Lusk in Europe 


On April 27, Milan Lusk, well known violinist, made his 
first appearance in Prague in the Mozarteum. Other con- 
certs to follow are in Neustadt, Nachod, Karlsbad, Marien- 
bad, etc., according to the announcement of Mr. Lusk’s 
European manager, who has also arranged concerts there 
for Kreisler, McCormack, Cortot, and many others. : 

Upon his arrival at the capital of Czechoslovakia, Milan 
Lusk was received in the Hradeany, the ancient castle of 
the Bohemian Kings, by Dr. Alice Masaryk, daughter of the 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic. 


Nadworney Engaged for English Grand Opera 


Devora Nadworney has just signed for a tour in English 
grand opera and will appear at least fifty times in such 
roles as Azucena, Maddelena, Fricka, Erda, Flosshilde, 
Amneris, Waltraute, etc., covering French, Italian and 
Wagnerian operatic roles, During the season just past she 
has appeared no less than twenty-six times, with many re- 
engagements, and it is interesting to note that she will 
begin next season with a re-engagement, as soloist at the 
Maine festivals under the direction of William R. Chapman. 








La Forge-Berimen Pupils in Recital 
The La Forge-Bertimen Studios were filled with a very 
enthusiastic audience on Wednesday evening, May 28, to 
hear a program of compositions of Edward MacDowell. 
Mrs. MacDowell was present as guest of honor on this occa- 
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sion and expressed her keen pleasure in 
a few interesting remarks. The program 
was opened by Gladys Olsson, who 
played for the first time in these musi- 
cales. Miss Olsson has a firm, beautiful 
touch and her style is well suited to the 
Praeludium in E minor, which she rend- 
ered. Constance Mering, Erin Ballard 
and Marguerite Schmidt also gave piano 
numbers, which were among the best 
offerings of the evening. Vocal selec- 
tions from MacDowell's works were 
given by Esther Malmrose, Loretta De- 
guan, Lillian Hunsicker, Grace Divine, 
Gladys Hill, Madeleine Hulsizer and Ar- 
thur Kraft. All the participants were 
warmly applauded by the audience and 
congratulated by Mrs. MacDowell . The 
accompanists were Ruth Carlmark, Helen 
Blume, Florence Barbour, Cornelius Van 
Rees, Constance Mering and Kathryn 
Kerin. 


Julia Hanlon 06 Go to Coast with 
Annie Louise David 


Once in a while a real genius is born, 
one possessing the divine fire that makes 
for perfection in the art world. There 
are individuals who are talented, appre- 
ciative, and have the power to concen- 
trate, but the genius is born with natural 
endowments for some special pursuit. It 
is not exaggeration to speak of Julia 
Harden as a genius. Anyone who has 
heard her play, will enthusiastically 
acknowledge her gift. She is very young, 
having graduated from a Brooklyn high 
school in February, 1923, and is a pupil 
of Annie Louise David, the noted harpist 
and pedagogue. 

Miss Harden has had many concert 
engagements this season, several in 
Brooklyn, the last as soloist with the 
Choral Club of Forest Hills. She will 
go to the Pacific Coast with Miss David 
this summer in order to continue her 
splendid work, and has given up all con- 
certs for a while to devote herself to 
serious and continued study. 

Annie Louise David is exceedingly en- 
thusiastic over the success of her talented 
pupil and predicts for her an unusually brilliant career both 
in concert and recital. 


Harold Henry’s “Yellow Barn” Summer Class 


Harold Henry, the American pianist, returns to America 
for the summer, after a season of most successful concertiz- 
ing in Europe, only to return there in the autumn to fill a 
number of orchestral engagements. In London, and Berlin, 
in Munich and Dresden, in Florence, and in fact wherever 
he has appeared, the press has been full of praises of his 
art. He sails from France early this month. 

In America Mr. Henry is to give a series of semi-private 
summer concerts throughout New England. His _head- 
quarters will be Old Bennington, Vt., where he will teach 
a master class in the famous Yellow Barn, a building pre- 
sented to Mr. Henry by a number of admirers because of 
its ideal adaptability for musical performance. It is a studio 
and a concert hall in one, seating about 400 people, having 
a stage and unusually fine acoustic properties. 

The Yellow Barn has had an interesting history. Orig- 
inally it was a real barn, and was then reconstructed as a 
lecture hall in which John Spargo, the sociologist, had his 
platform. Later it was used for community sings, and then 
became a community theater in which many interesting pro- 
ductions were staged. In 1921 it threatened to pass into less 
worthy bands and was bought for Mr. Henry who, then on 
his way to Europe, was advised by radio. 

Both in Europe and America Mr. Henry has had a large 
number of professional pianists working with him, for the 
re-making of their technic. His success in this field is due 
to the fact that he makes his pupils understand definitely 
and scientifically how to acquire the very highest muscular 
development of fingers, hands and wrists, and how to com- 
bine this with absolute relaxation and the application of full 
arm and body weight. 


Balas Pupils Win Prizes 


During the past two months recitals given by pupils of 
Clarice Balas, of Cleveland, Ohio, have been a great success. 
They were given fortnightly, and in the course of the series 
some excellent talent was displayed. On May 3, Alvaretta 
West was presented in recital by Miss Balas, but not in the 
series aforementioned. Miss West hails from Iowa City, 
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Ia., and the interesting program given by her included num- 
bers by Haydn, Beethoven, Maykapar, Rachmaninoff, Chopin, 
Debussy, MacDowell and Grainger. 

At the Toledo, Ohio, meeting of the Ohio Federated Clubs, 
Edward Pfleger won the State prize, which marked the third 
prize won within a year by a Balas pupil. 

Edward Pfleger, Ross Ettari, Miriam Gratz and Anne 
Taborsky were chosen to be the final competitors for the sil 
ver medal which was awarded recently by the Cleveland 
Musical Association at the public concert at the Hollenden 
Ballroom. All of these students are pupils of Miss Balas, 
and, although word has not yet been received of the winner, 
whoever it was reflected credit upon the Balas studio. Out 
of the four chosen for the gold medal at this same concert 
three were pupils of Miss Balas. They were Alvaretta West, 
Naomi Gratz, who won a music scholarship last year of 
$150, and Marjorie Moyer, who won the Ohio State prize 
last year and also received favorable comments from the 
critics at her debut before the Cleveland Fortnightly Club in 
April. 


New Guide for Choirmasters 


Clarence Dickinson, Mrs. Dickinson and Harold W. 
Thompson have collaborated in a book of over 113 pages 
of anthems, solos, cantatas, etc., which will be of vast 
assistance to all choirmasters and organists. There is a 
very complete list of solos, duets and trios, grouped accord- 
ing to the religious seasons and subjects. It is so thor- 
oughly well done that one may see exactly what solo voices 
are needed, whether for large or small chorus, etc. No 
more will a choirmaster have to rely on his memory of 
certain anthems and solos for certain seasons; this book 
gives all such things in complete detail. 


Evelyn MacNevin at Memorial Day Celebration 


On-May 30 (Memorial Day) a testimonial concert was 
tendered to Elkan Naumburg in recognition of his public 
spirited gift of the new band stand in Central Park. The 
performance was given under the auspices of the Mayor 
Hylan People’s Concert Series. An orchestra of sixty, 
conducted by Franz Kaltenborn, with Evelyn MacNevin, 
contralto, entertained the throng with musical selections, 
Miss MacNevin’s contribution being Mon coeur s’ouvre a 
ta voix, from Samson et Dalila (Saint-Saéns). 
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FELIX FOX, Concert Pianist, and Director of 
the Fox School of Pianoforte Playing, 
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ginning July 5th. 
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HOW TO WRITE A GOOD TUNE 


By Frank Patterson 


AUTHOR OF THE PERFECT MODERNIST AND PRACTICAL INSTRUMENTATION 


Twentieth Installment 


Copyrighted, 1924, by the Musical’ Courier Company. 


Rhythm 
(Continued) 


All three are excellent tunes, but they differ materially in color and depth, 
and it is not difficult ‘to pick out the Beethoven example as far superior to the 
others. Why? First, because the rhythmic comma is a great deal stronger, 
more intense, the fermata on each of the dotted half notes being splendid, in- 
deed! Second, because the forward motion, flux, is more direct, unbroken. 
The tune from the Poet and Peasant Overture is, let us say, more melodic, 
more in the nature of an idealized folk song; while the Sousa march is frankly 
rhythmic with its repeated notes at the beginning of each bar. The various 
devices in each of these tunes to get the desired results are evident enough: in 
the first of the three, the pathetic, closing, almost, one might say, sighing, drop 
from E to C in the second bar, from F to C (and a flat fourth, A-flat in the 
bass, below the D) in the third bar, are expressive enough of what the tune is 
intended to convey. In the Beethoven Allegro, the opening hold, the quick 
notes leading to a similar hold in the second bar—a favorite device of Bee- 
thoven—and the final mere rhythmic completion, like a drop in the voice to 
say “this ends my text.” In the Sousa march the opening rhythm, doubled 
in the last half of the bar to make the proper enunciation, break and comma, 
and then a repetition on a higher step of the chord for flux. 

The student should practice the use of these devices, which are chiefly 
rhythmic, but must, of course, be used in association with proper note suc- 
cession. The note succession and rhythm must always be practiced together, 
and a good plan for study is to take a random note succession and see what can 
be done with it. Or, better still, the student should take one of his own embryo 
tunes and see how it can be improved by the application of these principles. 


Rhythm Not Always Free 


The object of the considerations which follow is to furnish the pupil with 
some indication as to what extent certain associated rhythms are inevitable 
and obligatory. This is, of course, an important matter. If one is at all times 
entirely free to set in long or short notes at will, as the spirit moves, it is well 
to know it; if not, it is well to know why not and to what extent the restric- 
tion prevails, where and when. These last questions I cannot answer. But I 
am able to show, | think, that at certain times, under certain conditions, 
rhythm is not free. And I believe that I am warranted in assuming that 
rhythm is never entirely free, and that the tune writer will do well te acknowl- 
edge this fact and never undertake to force the rhythm away from the measure 
which taste and instinct suggest. Attention has already been called to this 
matter in Exs. 54, 55 and 56. It is now to be treated from a somewhat dif- 
ferent point of view for the sake of cumulative evidence. Nor must these 
warnings be felt to be superfluous. For when we find composers as talented 
as Sullivan and others of like calibre falling into error, certainly the student 
can hardly hope to escape unless he gives the matter direct attention and is 
convinced of the truth of what is here set forth. (See Exs. 54, 55, 56.) 

In the examples here mentioned the matter was an alteration of note-lengths 
to accord with word accents. In what follows we deal with obligatory rests 
and with short-long rhythms—or two shorts. What this means will first be 
pointed out by application to a few examples already used in other places. 
In Ex. 15a there is a rest at the beginning and similarly whenever the germ 
is repeated. But suppose the rest were omitted? Would the tune be ruined? 
Not entirely in this case apparently, if my judgment is correct, though the 
opening would be made somewhat heavy by the use of a half instead of a 
quarter note. 

In Ex. 17 we have quite another problem: the rest which fills the middle beat 
of the second bar. Is it obligatory? To me it seems so. A half note here and 
in corresponding positions appears to be quite out of place, and so would 
repeated quarter notes. But a sustained G throughout the entire three bars 
seems correct, because it clearly separates melody and counter-melody or 
after-beat, and the rest accomplishes the same purpose. An interesting and 
important consideration ! 

ixs. 24c and d, My Old Kentucky Home and Annie Laurie, again present 
quite another apparently obligatory rhythm: the short-long or two shorts. 
Try the third bar of My Old Kentucky Home with its first note a quarter 
instead of an eighth, try the second bar of Annie Laurie with a half instead 
of a quarter, and the obligatory nature of this rhythm will be clearly perceived. 
Yet the obligatory nature of this rhythm does not result from or depend 
upon the rhythm, for examination of other melodies shows that a rhythm 
similar to these opening bars may be followed by a long note, not necessarily 
by a short one. Nor is it the demand for a quick resolution, as to the sub- 
dominant in Annie Laurie, for the syncopation in My Old Kentucky Home is 
not a resolution but just the reverse—a passage from a chord note to a 
passing note. In Annie Laurie the reason is a distinct line-ending, followed 
by a distinct beginning of a new line. In My Old Kentucky Home the purpose 
is to separate distinctly into two parts these two identical bits of rhythm. 
The student is urged to try the effect of other rhythms in these phrases. 

Something similar is to be found in Exs. 37, 43b, 63f, 66aa, and there is a 
variation of the same procedure in Exs, 52g and gq. Cases where rests are 
written but do not seem essential are found in Exs. 42, 48r and 43k, the latter 
being somewhat doubtful. There are innumerable cases similar to these, 
where the rests are intended to indicate expression and interpretation, but 
this, it must be noted, is altogether a different matter, and offers no problem 
for the student. It is only where the rests, or the peculiarities of rhythm, 
are an integral part of the thought that they must be carefully written down 
by the composer and not altered as insignificant, no matter what the induce- 


ment. 
A motive that stands quite alone is that from the Flying Dutchman, Ex. 52f, 


where the rest is essential to the accent. Somewhat similar are Exs. 50a and 
43h, especially the latter. In the former the staccato note is an ending, except 
in bar 5, where its purpose is clearly to strengthen the accent that follows. 
In the same general class belong Exs. 66k, 63b, 63a, 64d, and many other tunes 
of this sort. 

Of another order is the Dvor4ék Humoresque, Ex. 66i, where the rest has the 
effect of tying the second and third notes by detaching the first and second. 
Very important, this, and an essential feature of certain classes of tunes 
where the tendency is to lengthen the long note and shorten the short note. 
It alters entirely the style of the tune and puts it in another class, not with the 
dotted-eighth-sixteenth rhythms. The Romanza from the Raymond Overture 
again belongs to a different class, and these rests (as is often the case) seem 
to represent notes omitted in the rhythm. In other words, one easily imagines 
this fitting into the cheap and popular quick-step class, a fate from which the 
tune is saved by the rests, which give it grace and lightness. Take, for 
instance, the tune in Ex. 60b and extend it by giving it the rhythm of this 
other, and the short-long rhythm of the second bar is lost, as is also the 
character of the piece. But the speed remains unchanged. Notes are simply 
omitted and rests substituted. 




















Repetitions of notes to carry out a rhythm are found in Exs. 54 and 52i, 
and are very frequent, perhaps the most frequent of rhythmic devices. They 
are also evidently the most instructive and illuminating. For where there is 
motion there may be all sorts of explanations for the rhythm, but a mere note 
repetition can only be a rhythmic device or necessitated by the words. And 
even in this latter case the skilled composer makes his tune so that the repeti- 
tion is an essential part of it, as in the Lost Chord and an endless number of 


other successful works. 
Rests at Start and Up-Beats 


Nothing is more puzzling than rests before the beginning of a tune, as in 
Exs. 40, 58c and 60e. In the first of these it has somewhat the effect of an 
up-beat, but in the others the effect is that of an omitted note, and students 
are often puzzled to know whether to start the accompaniment on the omitted 
note—the first beat of the bar—to start it with the tune, or to start it on the 
down-beat of the next bar. The answer is: if, by the phrase length, it is really 
an up-beat, start the accompaniment on the bar that follows; if it is a down- 
beat, with the first note omitted, start the accompaniment on the down beat. 
The Blue Danube Waltz, Ex. 17, is an example of a long up-beat. As already 
stated, the up and down beats are here confused. But the composer knew what 
he was doing, and made the tune correct as it stands. 

In the examples which follow a few instances of long up-beats are given, as 
well as some irregularities of rhythm. 


Ex. 69 





(a) Faust , 
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Institute of Musical Art Commencement 
Exercises 


Aeolian Hall was filled to capacity by an interested gath- 
ering on Saturday evening, May 31, for the commencement 
exercises of the Institute of Musical Art. The musical pro- 
gram, as is always the case, was presented by the students 
with marked finish, and contained these numbers: overture 
to Hansel and Gretel (Humperdinck), orchestra of the insti- 
tute; concerto for violin, Allegro non troppo (Saint-Saéns), 
Bernard Ocko; Andantino quasi allegretto, Molto moderato 
e maestoso, Allegro non troppo, Lillian Fuchs; aria from 
Mitrane, Ah, rendimi (Rossi), Claire Stetson; concerto for 
organ and orchestra (Ernesto Bossi), Lillian Dechman; 
Three Madrigals of the XVI Century—Jungfrau dein schon 
Gestalt (Hans Leo Hassler), Flow, O My Tears (John 
Bennet), Chi la gagliarda (Baldassare Donati), the Madri- 
gal Choir of the Institute, Margarete Dessoff, conductor; 
Etude in F minor (Liszt), Liebeslied (Kreisler-Rachman- 
inoff), Jeannette Glass; Military March (Schubert, ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Dr. Leopold Damrosch), orchestra 
of the Institute. 

Preceding the closing program number, W. J. Henderson 
addressed the graduates, pointing out the extraordinary ad- 
vantages enjoyed by them as students of this institution, and 
advising them to continue to follow the high standards and 
ideals carried out during their term of study. Director 
Frank Damrosch followed by presenting the diplomas to 
the successful graduates, and at the conclusion wished them 
God speed on their artistic mission, and recommended that 
each and every graduate endeavor to develop a certain 
personality, which, as he said, means so much to young 
artists. The following prizes were distributed: Faculty prize 
to Gwendolyn M. Brewster; $100.00 prize for best chamber 
music composition to Joseph Fuchs; Isaac Newton Selig- 
man prize of $600.00 was awarded in three parts, Lillian 
Fuchs receiving $300.00, Joseph Fuchs, $150.00, and Louis 
Springer $150.00. The Betty Loeb prize of $1,000.00, given 
to the pupil who held the highest rating in the artist course, 
was awarded to Lillian Fuchs; silver medals were given to 
Bernard Ocko and Lillian Fuchs. 

The graduates were: (Department of Piano) Marion 
Agnew, Grace Colette Barbot, Mary Kathryn Baten, Ernest 
Alfred Blick, Gwendolyn M. Brewster, Henry Fielding 
Butler, Frances Friedman, Luther C. Gloss, Frances Green- 
berg, Muriel Bayard Hodge, Mabel Borg Jenkins, Yetta 
Fabram, Herman Katims, Maude R. Kindred, Russell 
Whitney Kline, Eva Klinger, Theresa F. Levenson, Anna 
Levitt, Emma Lieb, Mary Menk, Henrietta B. Nach- 
man, Julius Orlick, Clotilde Margarita Pujol, Leona Kath- 
leen Riggs, Hazel Sampson, Celia Norma Schecter, Char- 
lotte Schwartz, Helen Selikowitch, Geraldine Shepard, 
Charles William Snyder, Ida M. Sussman, Howard Kings- 
ton Tifft, Sarah Wolfson, Pauline Troup Wright, Sadie 
Sybil Young, William Edwin Ziegler, Jr. Sadie Ruth 
Zuckerman; (Department of Organ) Emily Charlotte 
Boekell; (Department of Singing) Dorothea Slocum Cal- 
houn, Teresa M. Fayer, Helen Maree Greenwood, Electa 
Havel, Audrey Myers, Claire Baker Stetson, Lydia Tet- 
terman; (Department of Violin) Florence Eleathea Dewey, 
Milton Feher, Herman Fuchs, Eleanor E, Alexander Her- 
ring, Robert Chester La Follette, Joseph Livolsi, Ronald 
Murat, Grace Anne Purcell, Abraham Raicus, Theodore H. 
Rautenberg, Jr., Rose Slatkovitz; (Department of Violon- 
cello) Marjorie A. Carver, John Alden Finckel, Isadore 
Geffen, Carl Stern; (Department of Wind Instruments) 
Carlos Walker Molyneaux, oboe; (Department of Public 
School Music) Helen Willmore Casner, Kenneth Clin- 
ton Christie, Helen Crawford, Walter Rudolph Dunbar, 
Teresa M. Fayer, Luther C. Gloss, Lucy Margaret Hoff- 
man, Beatrice Marie Kluenter, J. Vivian Lacy, Anna La- 
pidus, Jeanne Miller, Janet Downing Mitchell, Virginia M. 
Newbegin, Zinaida Sachs, Anita A. Weidig, Peter Joseph 
Wilhousky; (Post Graduates ) teachers’ course—depart- 
ment of piano, Esther M. Achinstein, Edna Fearn, Jean- 
nette Eleanor Glass, Stella Goldberger, Lillian B. Hasmil- 
ler, Leonore Ellen Kraeuter, Mary Louise Pott; Depart- 
ment of Violoncello, Phyllis Marie Kraeuter; (Certificate 
of Maturity) Department of Piano, Jeannette Eleanor Glass, 
Lillian B. Hasmiller, Violet Muriel Haworth; Department 
of Wind Instruments, Angel Del Busto, bassoon; ( Artists’ 
Course) Department of Organ, Helen Lillian Dechman; 
Department of Violin, Lillian Fuchs, Bernard Ocko; De- 
partment of Wind Instruments, Arthur Lora, flute, and 
Lamar Edwin Stringfield, flute; (Recipients of Certifi- 
cates) Composition Course, Nicholas G. J. Ballanta-Taylor, 
Charles William Snyder; Analytic Theory Course, Mrs. 
Ellen Victoria Anderson, Anna Louise Midelfart, Waldo 
Emerson Scott. 


Pietro Yon’s Recent Successes 


Pietro Yon, eminent organist-composer, who has just re- 
turned to New York from a concert tour of the Southern 
and Western States, was greeted by capacity audiences every- 
where. At the recent dedication of the new Casavant at 
St. Luke’s Church, Scranton, Pa., an audience of enormous 
size attended, and it is stated that a near-riot took place at 
the dedication in St. Andrew’s Church, Bayonne, N. J. 

Return engagements played by Mr. Yon recently were at 
St. Mary’s Church, Binghamton, N. Y.; at Epworth Metho- 
dist Church, Norfolk, Va. where a group of organists 
anxious to hear Mr. Yon, voluntarily assumed the guar- 
antee required; at St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, Tenn., 
where two consecutive return engagements were played on 
April 27 and 28, the Sunday crowd filling the same seats 
again on Monday evening, unfortunately leaving 1000 
second nighters out on the street. 


Flonzaley Quartet Presents Novelties 


The Flonzaley Quartet presented a novelty in each of its 
two recent London concerts. In the first the quartet in G 
minor by Vaughan Williams, the English composer, shared 
the program with Mozart and Haydn. The other unfamiliar 
composition was an American work, Ernest Bloch’s land- 
scapes. 


Hughes to Conduct Detroit Master Class 


Edwin Hughes will conduct a master class session at the 
Ganapol Studios in Detroit, Mich., on June 23, immediately 
after his engagement for a similar session at the annual 
convention of the Minnesota State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in St. Paul on June 20. These sessions will not in 
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any way interfere with Mr. Hughes’ regular summer master 
class for pianists in New York City, which will be held this 
year from July 7 until August 16. 


Malkin Conservatory’s 196th Concert 


De Witt Clinton High School held a large audience May 
25, when eighteen numbers for piano and violin were per- 
formed by students of the Malkin Conservatory of Music. 
This was the 196th concert of the institution. Composers 
on the program ranged from Mozart and Bach, through 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn to Liszt and Tschaikowsky. 
Violinists performing difficult works were Julius Schulman 
and Harry Glickman; the pianists were Sylvia Schwartz, 
Helen Fogel and Rebecca Rosen. Assisting at the piano 
were William Juliber, Leo Small and Maurice Milmet, mem- 
bers of the faculty. 


Mrs. Duff to Hold Summer Classes 


Frances Robinson-Duff will teach in New York from 
June 15 to August 15, her summer classes including voice 
and technical preparation for the dramatic and public stage, 
applicable for the actor, the singer and the public speaker. 
There will be special advanced courses for teachers. 


Carmen Ferraro Sails for Europe June 14 


Carmen Ferraro, general manager and artistic director 
of the National Grand Opera Association, Inc., will sail for 
Europe on the S. S. Olympic on June 14. He will visit 
Italy, France and England, and expects to secure several 
artists for next season, 


May Peterson Not to Retire After Wedding 


May Peterson has asked the Mustcat Courter to deny 
the report in one of last week's daily papers to the effect 
that after her marriage on June 9 to Colonel Thompson she 
would retire from the concert stage. Miss Peterson is al- 
ready well booked for the coming season. 





Claire Dux Sails for Home 


On the passenger list of the steamship Deutschland, bound 
for Hamburg, May 29, was Claire Dux, the well known con- 
cert soprano and prima donna of the Chicago Civic Opera. 
Mme. Dux will spend the summer abroad and return in time 
for her work here next season. 


Sundelius on Advisory Board of Opera Players 

Marie Sundelius is a member of the advisory board of 
The Opera Players, the new organization which plans to 
give young opera .aspirants an opportunity to make public 
appearances. 


23 
Mr. and Mrs. Bartik in Prague 


Ottokar Bartik, ballet master of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, accompanied by Mrs. Bartik, sailed for Europe on 
the steamship France, May 21, going immediately to Prague 
by way of Cherbourg, to be present at the Smetana Festival 
and the concerts of the International Society for Contempo- 
rary Music. Mr. and Mrs. Bartik will remain in Prague most 
of the summer. 


Arden at Woman Pays Luncheon 


Cecil Arden will sing at a special luncheon to be given 
June 24 by the Woman Pays Club for the women news- 
paper representatives in attendance at the Democratic coa- 
vention, 


Matzenauer to Sing at Mozart Festival 


Margaret Matzenauer will appear in the Mozart Festi- 
val in the Theater Champs Elysée in Paris this summer. 
The theater is now under the direction of Mme. Walska. 


Adela Verne to Tour Country Next Season 

George Engles announces that Adela Verne, the English 
pianist, after an absence of fourteen years, will return to 
this country next season for an American tour. 





Garrison Soloist at Worcester Festival 
Mabel Garrison has been engaged to appear as soloist at 
the Worcester Music Festival to be held in Worcester, 
Mass., next October. 





Marcella Craft to Sing in Hollywood Bowl 


Marcella Craft, soprano, will sing in the Hollywood Bowl 
on Sunday, June 8, at the Memorial Service of the Federa- 
tion of Woman’s Clubs. 


Hadley at Willow Grove 


Henry Hadley has been chosen to conduct the four weeks’ 
Willow Grove engagement which the late Victor Herbert 
was to have filled. 


Alcock to Be Heard at Ravinia 


Merle Alcock will sing leading contralto roles in Ravinia 
Park this summer. 
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NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 


(Continued from page 5) 


throughout the oratorio. True to form, Mr. Lutkin con- 
ducted as he always does without many indications of his 
thoughts, and though he knows what he wants, it was diffi- 
cult for the choristers to understand his desires. Mr. Lutkin 
has a funny beat, not easy to follow, and probably his choir 
knows what he means when he makes horns with two 
fingers of his left hand. This may be a signal for the 
choir to understand and not the spectators, This would be 
all right had the choir paid attention to his demands, but 
the grand chorus paid no hint, as nearly every choral num- 
ber was sung precisely alike. The A Capella choir, very 
well trained by Mr. Lutkin, on the other hand did fine 
work and when pianissimos were necessary the grand chorus 
was not called upon and the A Capella sang then with great 
effect, relieving somewhat the monotony of the big choir. 

The surprise of the evening was Louis Graveure, who 
sang the role of Elijah. The word “surprise” is here used 
meaningly as, ever since the management announced that 
Graveure would be Elijah, one heard unfavorable comment, 
not as to Graveure’s art, but as to the demands the role 
makes on the voice. Graveure is the most artistic Elijah 
of the day. Some may say that his low tones have not the 
power expected. This may be true, but his high tones, on 
the contrary, are exceptionally fine and then Louis Graveure 
is a fine singer—one who understands the vocal art to per- 
fection, who does nothing inartistic and whose Elijah could 
not be improved upon. He shouldered the taxing role ad- 
mirably and brought forth all the qualities of a mature ora- 
torio singer, Tradition he knows, and he made a hit after 
each solo. Richard Crooks, a favorite tenor, has won popu- 
larity through the excellence of his work and he sang the 
tenor part superbly. In the aria, If With All Your Hearts, 
he completely won his auditors, not only by the sheer beauty 
of his tones, but also by his excellent phrasing, impeccable 
English diction, authority and dignity. Both he and Gra- 
veure gave noblesse to their song. Monica Graham Stults 
shone in the soprano part. A resident of Evanston, where 
she counts hundreds of sanguine admirers, her appearance 
at the Evanston Festival had long been requested and she 
made herself, the management and those who insisted that 
she be given an opportunity to sing at the festival, occasion 
to rejoice, as she, too, knows how to sing oratorio and she 
made herself proud not only in the aria Hear Ye, Israel, but 
also throughout the entire oratorio. Her voice has the 
volume required for the part and its velvety quality was 
ointment to the ear. She phrased well and her delivery 
was on a par with that of her Eastern colleagues. Her 
success at the hands of the public left no doubt as to their 
keen enjoyment. Merle Alcock, contralto, had less oppor- 
tunity than the other interpreters, as the contralto part is 
smaller in scope, yet all its demands were met by the gifted 
singer of the Metropolitan, who has long been recognized 
as one of the most distinguished oratorio singers in the 
land. She was a big factor in making the quartet of solo- 
ists the best reason for the giving of Elijah at the festival 
this season. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra performed 
in the capacity of accompanist, and Jean Edward Lattan, 
a boy soprano, who did not sing very well, charmed the 
audience, which gave him a rousing reception. The writer 
probably was among the very few who did not enjoy the 
young boy’s singing, 

Jenny Linp Concert, May 27, 


The second concert was called a Jenny Lind concert, due 
to the fact that Frieda Hempel, soloist of the night, appeared 
in costume similar, so it was said, to the one worn by Jenny 
Lind at the time of her American tour,” Miss Hempel, a 
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beautiful woman, wears the gowns of yesterday and today 
equally well. Thus, one wonders if she were right in 
appearing in Evanston in hoop-skirts, as it added no extra 
attraction, Why Frieda Hempel should advertise Jenny 
Lind, a great singer of the past, when Frieda Hempel is a 
great singer of the present, is a mystery difficult to solve. 
That lesser singers need the paraphernalia of the operatic 
stage when they sing in concert is understandable, It makes 
the concert more interesting, but Frieda Hempel has enough 
to hold the interest of all music lovers. The above, by the 
way, is not written as criticism, but only as a remark. 
Miss Hempel sang Deh Vieni non Tardar, from the Mar- 
riage of Figaro, in true Mozart style, and the Shadow Song, 
from Dinorah, with many added fioraturas, with a flutist 
wearing a costume similar to that worn by the flutist of 
Jenny Lind. Too bad the orchestra men and Conductor’ Stock 
were not dressed in the costumes of that period. The effect 
would have been more realistic. As it was, she sang so 
very well that her costume as well as that of the flutist 
became a secondary matter. After the intermission she sang 
the Arditi waltz song, Il Bacio, after which, as after the 
other numbers, encores were requested and graciously 
granted, The soloist was in glorious form and in the last 
year has shown marked improvement in her work. She 
sang with much freedom, beauty of tone, impeccable technic, 
absolute pitch and a charm as well as artistry completely 
captivating. She made a palpable hit with her hearers, 

The other attraction of the evening was Deems Taylor, 
the well known composer and music critic, whose suite, 
Through the Looking Glass, superbly conducted, met with 
the full approval of the audience. During the rendition of 
the Jabberwocky, a woman in the back part of the balcony, 
unable to see, had placed one chair on top of another, and 
climbing on it fell backwards. The two chairs crashing to- 
gether and upsetting others, created a brief panic in the 
packed gymnasium, “Sit down,” shouted. Manager Carl D. 
Kinsey, and calm was restored. Out of the audience of six 
thousand, five thousand at least rose to their feet in one sec- 
ond, but the confusion was of short duration due not only to 
Kinsey, but also to the sangfroid of Deems Taylor, who 
never once turned around to see what the commotion was, 
but went on directing his work as though nothing had hap- 
pened. For that coolness, as well as for the many beauties 
contained in his often heard suite, the audience gave him 
its high mark of esteem by recalling him many times at the 
conclusion of the number and distributing salvos of plaudits 
after each movement. Evanston—and Cissus proud 
to have in her midst Deems Taylor, one of America’s fore- 
most musicians. 

In memory of Victor Herbert, who passed away May 26, 
an extra symphonic number was added to the program, the 
intermezzo from the late composer’s Natoma. The program 
was opened by Stock and his orchestra with an academic 
reading of Brahms’ Academic Festival overture. After the 
intermission, a beautiful reading of Strauss’ Don Juan tone 
poem stirred the audience to a great demonstration, and the 
second program was concluded with the orchestra’s rendition 
of Liszt’s symphonic poem, Les Preludes. 


First Artists’ Nicut, May 28. 


Tito Schipa was the hero of the third concert. Billed as 
soloist, the distinguished tenor had programmed the Dream 
from Massenet’s Manon, Una Furtiva Lagrima from Doni- 
zetti’s L’Elisir d’Amore, and the Aubade from Lalo’s Le Roi 
d'Ys. So enthusiastic was his reception at the hands of his 
listeners that he must have sung at least ten more selections, 
some of his encores being sung with orchestral accompani- 
ments and some with the help of his excellent accompanist, 
F, Longas. Schipa’s stupendous success was in every way 
deserved. Here is a master singer, a man to whom the art 
of singing is “alY 6pen book, and he again revealed his splen- 
did musicianship, beautiful tone, and interesting interpreta- 
tion not only of the songs and arias inscribed on the program, 
buf his every encore was a gem of interpretation. Further- 
more Schipa has a lovely personality. It gets you; the mo- 
ment he steps on the stage you are with him and feel happy 
when he makes a hit. He created a furore, and his appear- 
ance on Wednesday night at the festival was the main fea- 
ture of the concert. At least, such was the opinion of the 
public as manifested by its lack of interest in other things 
and its delirious reception of this popular tenor. Schipa’s 
rise to stardom in this country has been nothing short of 
sensational and no tenor is more popular than the Italian 
with the lovely voice, whose artistry is unsurpassed today on 
the operatic or concert platform. 


Dr. Georg Schumann had been announced as conductor of 
his own works, Wake, Awake, for Night Is Flying (chorale 
motet for chorus, brass choir and organ), and his cantata, 
A Song of Praise and Thanks (for double chorus, organ and 
orchestra), both of which had first performances on this 
occasion, Dr. Schumann did not come and his place was 
taken by Mr. Lutkin. The two novelties are very interesting 
numbers. They were beautifully rendered by the choristers 
and might have made a stronger impression on another night, 
as every one was anxious to hear Schipa and nothing else 
awakened much enthusiasm. The program was opened with 
the playing of the Bach-Abert chorale and fugue by the Chi- 
cago ox pen Orchestra, conducted by Stock, who also 
directed his orchestra to victory in Dukas’ L’Apprenti Sorcier 
scherzo and Ravel’s Choreographic Poem, The Waltz, which 
closed the third concert. In the first part of the program 
the A Capella Choir sang three motets, one by Lutkin—The 
Earth Is Full of the Glory of God, with solo by Jessie Way- 
land; Georg Schumann’s Christmas Cradle Song, with solo 
by Lucille Magill, and Dett’s Listen to the Lambs. In those 
three motets the exquisite work of the A Capella Choir made 
this part of the concert most enjoyable. Mr. Lutkin, who 
conducted the choir, is to be congratulated for the effective 
work of his singers, who rendered the difficult music with 
fine understanding, and the two young soloists made a dis- 
tinct hit with at least one auditor. The A Capella Choir of 
the Northwest University is a credit to that institution, to 
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the dean of the school of music, and to Evanston. The choir 
and its conductor were much feted by the audience. 
OrcHEsTRAL Composition CONTEST. 

The Thurdsday evening program comprised the five works 
selected by the judges from the record number submitted by 
competitors for the prize of $1,000 offered by the Chicago- 
North Shore Festival Association. As heretofore, the five 
selected compositions were played by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, and, as usual, without the 
identity of the composer being made known to the judges or 
the public. After the prize winning work had been announced 
as that of Charles M Loeffler, of Boston, Mass., the only 
other contestant’s name made public was Edward Col- 
lins, of Chicago, whose Tragic Overture came second. Both 
the winning composition and Mr. Collins’ work will be per- 
formed next season by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 
Orchestra Hall, Although the names of the three other 
contestants were not made public, the MusicaL Courter was 
able to learn who they were, but divulgence of their names 
would be out of order, since the composers themselves asked 
that their names not be mentioned. 

The first number, a suite entitled From the North Coun- 
try, is a composition of merit. The composer, a well known 
musician who teaches composition and harmony in Chicago, 
has written a work easy to listen to, but little more. It con- 
tains a variety of thought, but no real high spot, and lacks a 
certain fire or imaginative spark. It was well received. The 
second entrant is also a composer of note and his Fantasy, 
which had for a motto The Road to Hell Is Paved with 
Good Intentions, cquid have been returned the winner and 
no one would have objected. The work shows a master hand 
in the matter of orchestration, and its contents are melodi- 
ous, if too lengthy. It made a very strong impression on 
the listeners. Edward Collins’ contribution, entitled Tragic 
Overture, nearly won the prize, as did his Mardi Gras, which 
finished second last year. Collins is perseverant, and, though 
he has not as yet won the prize offered by the North Shore 
Festival Association, he has had reason to feel happy, 
as his work had been pronounced highly meritorious by the 
judges, the public and learned critics. There is nothing tragic 
in his overture. It is a dramatic work, bombastic at times, 
but always interesting, even though too long. Pruned down, 
Collins’ Tragic Overture should be counted among foremost 
compositions by American composers. It is the work of a 
brilliant writer who is sure to make a big name for himself as 
a composer, Collins has imagination and has found himself. 

Memories of Childhood—Life in a Russian Village, by 
Charles M. Loeffler, won the prize. It was the fourth num- 
ber on the program. Due probably to its beautiful begin- 
ning and especially to its originality, the work was returned 
the winner, The last five minutes, however, were not as en- 
joyable as the first seven, as Loeffler seemed to have lost for 
a while the trend of his thought. At first the work im- 
pressed by its atmospheric and descriptive complexion, but 
towards the end monotony sets in, and should the work be 
revised it would make a very happy addition to symphonic 
literature, well worthy of a place in the repertory of any 
symphonic orchestra. 

The last number, entitled First Symphonic Suite, is also 
from the pen of an Eastern composer who knows the West 
as painted in From the Wilderness, the first part of his com- 
position, and the War Dance, the last. The work was given 
its right place on the program, as it impressed less favorably 
than the other compositions heard on this occasion. The 
public, however, did not share this opinion, as it was ap- 
plauded frantically. The judges were Deems Taylor, Ernest 
Schelling and Adolf Weidig. While the judges were en- 
gaged in deliberating as to the prize winning composition, the 
A Capella Choir of Northwestern University, under the di- 
rection of Mr, Lutkin, sang well its short but interesting 
program, 

YouncG Peopte’s Poputar Concert. 


On Friday afternoon, May 30 (Decoration Day), a well 
arranged program was rendered by Stock and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. It was made up of Saint-Saéns 
French Military March, the overture from Thomas’ Mi non, 
The Young Prince and Princess from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade, Ward’s America the Beautiful, and selections 
from the Nutcracker Suite of Tschaikowsky. 


Seconp Artists Nicut, May 30 (Eveninc). 


Ernstine Schumann-Heink, the soloist of the night, was 
tendered a reception such as no artist has been honored with 
since the inception of these festivals sixteen years ago. 
When the world-renowned contralto stepped on the stage 
she was received with salvos of plaudits that shook the big 
gymnasium to its very foundation, and as she advanced 
toward the front of the stage the tumultuous plaudits of 
the audience were mingled with the fanfare of the orchestra, 
which stood up as one man to honor the great artist. The 
audience followed suit and there was not one person seated 
as Schumann-Heink bowed acknowledgment from the solo- 
ist’s stand. Such a spontaneous demonstration moved man 
of the auditors to tears, and even Mme. Schumann-Hein 
showed her emotion, wiping away tears with her handker- 
chief. Cleverly, Stock gave her a little time to recover 
and when she began to sing the aria, Jetzt Vitellia, from 
Mozart's La Clemenza di Tito (sung in Italian), there was 
no trace in her singing that her pulse was beating faster 
than normal. 

A veteran singer, Schumann-Heink, “queen of the song 
world,” sings with the enthusiasm of youth and with as fine 
control of her organ and breath as of yore. The opulence 
of her tones, either in the low, medium or high register, 
surprised her most sanguine admirers. Such singing as 
Schumann-Heink offered her listeners on Friday night is 
but too rarely heard nowadays. What wonderful diction, 
impeccable phrasing, and admirable interpretation Mme. 
Schumann-Heink brought forth at this concert! It is no 
wonder her listeners went wild with enthusiasm and de- 
manded encores, some of which were given with the assist- 
ance of the orchestra and others with that of her gifted and 
talented accompanist, Katherine Hoffman. After the above 
review, it seems unnecessary to dwell on her singing of 
Erda’s Warning from Das Rheingold, Waltraute scene from 
Die Gotterdammerung, and three songs by Schubert. They 
were all fine examples of how those numbers should be 
sung; likewise, the encores. There is only one Schumann- 
Heink and she is today in the prime of her career. The 
orchestra, besides playing superb accompaniments for the 
soloists, caught the fancy of the public by its rendition of 
Smetana’s symphonic .poem, The Moldau, and the finale 
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THE USE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRA IN ACCOMPANIMENT 


A Practical Exposition of How a School Orchestra Can Properly Function as an Aid to Assembly Singing 


(The following article is part of an address delivered 
by Anton H. Embs, director of High School music in 
Oak Park, Ill., at the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference in Cincinnati. The point which he makes is very 
clear, that while the orchestra is generally considered 
as a solo instrument, it really serves a more efficient 
purpose by acting as the accompaniment for school sing- 
ing. This is not an easy re Sh do because it takes 
several years to bring an orchestra up to the proper 
efficiency. However, it is being done in the oy ag wd of 
school systems, and in a few years to come it is going 
to be quite the common thing to have the orchestra 
serve in this capacity. The points which Mr. Embs 
makes are interesting and will be particularly helpful to 
the high school teacher who has to face this problem.— 
The Editor.| 


“It is, of course, conceded that the primary function of 

the high school orchestra is that of soloist. Its use as an 
accompanying instrument is therefore frequently overlooked 
or deliberately neglected in favor of the more attractive em- 
ployment. Much valuable training and experience is con- 
sequently lost to the players while the performance is robbed 
of a distinct embellishment, for no other instrument can 
approximate the possibilities of the orchestral accompani- 
ment, e ; 
“The piano necessarily is the universal accompanying in- 
strument because of the convenience ; but wherever the piano 
can be used the orchestra may be employed to much greater 
advantage though not always with the same facility. At 
the general assembly it lends an impetus and imparts an 
inspiration to the singing which the piano cannot. give; for 
the soloist and chorus it provides a background and a sup- 
port which no other. instrument can supply; and it is well 
nigh indispensable where opera is attempted since there it 
serves in all capacities. 

“Its usefulness in the high school for accompaniment 
purposes is somewhat restricted by the difficulty in obtain- 
ing orchestrations and by the limited ability of the orches- 
tra members. In the matter of orchestrations there is a 
serious problem since much of the music in general use 
in the high schools is not arranged for ensemble. One 
must therefore either choose those numbers for which or- 
chestrations are available or accept the alternative of mak- 
ing or having made such instrumentations as are desired. 
There has been and there is at present a move on the part 
of some publishers to provide orchestra accompaniments for 
a part of their high school music publications but the situ- 
ation is not appreciably affected as yet. There are several 
music libraries in the United States which are equipped to 
supply orchestra arrangements for almost any standard mu- 
sic, but if plans include much in the way of orchestra accom- 
paniment, to rent from these sources is both expensive and 
inconvenient. Again, the orchestrations are designed for 
professional use and in many instances are not practicable 
for amateurs. It is rather disconcerting to order a number 
and find upon delivery that the horns are written in C, D, 
and E, while your horn players have only F and E flat 
crooks and are not good enough musicians to transpose! 
Or that two of the trombone parts are written in the alto 
and tenor clefs and your trombone section can read only 
from the bass clef! Not to mention that the number is 
scored for instruments which are missing in your ensemble 
but are highly important to the harmonic scheme! How- 
ever, there is a tolerably long list of music for which ade- 
quate orchestrations are available which is sufficient to give 
ample experience in this phase of orchestra work, and the 
obstacles mentioned should not be allowed to weigh too 
heavily in the balance against the great benefits which may 
be derived from an experience along this line. 

“On the part of the orchestra, the high school director 
will find that accompaniment work is a most valuable aid in 
acquiring quickly the subtleties which characterize good or- 
chestra performance. It is much less difficult to teach the 
members of the orchestra the meaning of a true pianissimo 
if the orchestra parts must be kept in proper subservience to 
an instrumental or a vocal solo; the process of bringing 
the players to an implicit obedience to the baton is far more 
rapid when necessitated by co-operation with another per- 
former ; accuracy, balance, nuance—all these are alike easier 
of achievement when co-ordination is essential between two 
otherwise independent groups or individuals and_ playing 
accompaniments certainly embodys all these requirements. 
In addition, it teaches restraint, develops sympathy, judg- 
ment and alertness and broadens musicianship in the in- 
dividual to a point where temperamental vagaries are no 
longer a menacee . . . : 

“The accompaniment of chorus or assembly singing offers 
the least difficulty to a high school orchestra. In assembly, 
the songs are generally of a very simple nature and consist 
of familiar tunes found in the various community song 
books. The orchestration for such songs is largely a matter 
of distributing the four voice parts among the various in- 
struments, In case no orchestra parts are obtainable, it is 
comparatively simple to train the different sections of the 
orchestra to read their music from the voice parts. In fact, 
this procedure is of advantage both to singers and players. 
It gives the transposing instruments of the orchestra some 
valuable practice with simple music, and since there is rarely 
an opportunity for preparation, it becomes real sight read- 
ing. The advantage to the singers consists in having each 
of the four voice parts supported and led by some section 
of the orchestra which tends to lift the singing above the 
plane of mere unison into which it so often resolves itself. 
Of course, where the assembly singing is of a more am- 
bitious character than that of the average community song 
type, this plan would hardly suffice. In any event, the rich 
fullness of tone and volume of harmony which the orches- 


tra accompaniment supplies is an inspiring help in arousing 
enthusiasm, and it should be used whenever possible. 

“The accompaniment of the regular balanced choruses, 
epeciely in the heavier numbers frdm oratorio and opera, 
affords the greatest amount of pleasure and satisfaction 
both to performers and audience because of the massive 
effects and thrilling climaxes. In such choruses as The 
Hallelujah, And the Glory of the Lord, and Glory to God 
(from The Messiah) ; Be Not Afraid (from Elijah), Great 
and Marvelous (from The Holy City), the finale to Cava- 
leria Rusticana; the entire choral cantata, Fair Ellen, by 
Max Bruch, and many others, the accompaniments are com- 
plete in themselves and might be performed as orchestral 
works without the addition of the chorus. They are there- 
fore most grateful to the taste of the players on that ac- 
count, . . . 

“While the orchestra probably receives the most benefit 
from this work, the soloist is likewise a beneficiary. Tem- 
perament, if it exists in any marked degree, must be curbed 
to conform to a legitimate interpretation which is a merci- 
ful dispensation in the case of many young players and 
singers. The solo art is wilful, selfish and impatient of 
restraint. The disciplinary éffect of having to adjust itself 
to rational limits is therefore apparent. Unfortunately, 
there are some misguided teachers who encourage these 
erratic tendencies of their pupils under the impression that 
they are the outcroppings of individuality and the evidences 
of budding genius, whereas they are for the most part 
simply the outcome of thoroughly unsound and irrational 
teaching. 

“On the other hand, the art of the accompanist is self- 
sacrificing and unselfish; it develops a sympathetic and co- 
operative spirit, and we repeat, is therefore of marked dis- 
ciplinary value in training a high school orchestra.” 


Ferrari-Fontana’s Reappearance a Success 


Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, well known here in former 
years from his association with the Boston Opera Company 
and the Metropolitan Opera and who has been resting for 
several years, has just resumed his public career. His first 
appearance about heré was in a concert at the Ballantine 
Gymnasium, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. He 
sang a group of Italian songs, and the Death Scene of 
Otello and the famous Ridi Pagliacci. The very first 
number proved that he still has the same splendid voice of 
yore, and his singing aroused unbridled enthusiasm. The 
Home Journal of New Brunswick said of his singing: 
./ . the appealing quality of his tones, together with his 
great dramatic ability, which made him the spectacular suc- 
cess that he was in New York, conquered his audience. 
His enunciation was superb—it is seldom that one hears 
such beautiful Italian as his, beautiful as that language is. 
Mae He sings with understanding and great power and 
his high notes were particularly fine. His interpretation 
of Ridi Pagliaccio was glorious, bringing applause and 
heartfelt tribute from a discriminating audience. In that 
and in his encores he reaches his highest point of the event.” 
Mrs. Ina Grant provided sympathetic accompaniments. 

Mr. Ferrari-Fontana will open a studio for vocal instruc- 
tion in New York in the fall, besides singing both in opera 
and concert. 


Fashion Writers at Tiffany Concerts 


Music reviewers are not the only newspaper men who 
“cover” the concerts of Marie Tiffany, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Miss Tiffany’s clothes have attracted a 
great deal of attention, and it has become a custom for 
editors in cities where Miss Tiffany sings to send their fash- 
ion writers to her concerts. 


Pheobe Settlage to Sing in Tiffin, Ohio 


Phoebe Settlage, soprano, formerly of the vocal faculty 
of the Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio, appeared in 
“rehearsals” at the New York studio of her teacher, Percy 
Rector Stephens, on May 12. The program was that to be 
given in Tiffin, Ohio, and included the aria, Me voila seule 
dans le nuit, from Bizet’s Les Pecheurs de Perles, a group 
of three songs by Donaudy, a group of Old English, and 
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songs of Schumann, Schubert, Brahms and Wolf. Miss 
Settlage’s appearance in this program marked the end of 
her first year’s special study under Percy Rector Stephens, 
having formerly taught on the faculty of the Heidelberg 
University in Tiffin, Ohio, her alma mater. Herbert Goode 
accompanied Miss Settlage. 


Cherkassky’s Plans for 1924-25 


Shura Cherkassky, the boy pianist, whose playing has 
greatly interested the musical world this past year, will 
open the 1924-25 season in Pittsburgh, having been engaged 
by Edith Taylor Thomson, the local impresario. This will 
be Shura’s first appearance in that city. This engagement 
will be followed by an appearance as soloist with the Balti 
more Symphony Orchestra. Young Cherkassky is under the 
direction of Frederick R. Huber, municipal director of 
music in Baltimore, who will continue to permit the boy to 
play only twice a month, although there have been demands 
rom all parts of the country to hear him. He has been 
engaged also for a midwinter tour of Florida, and arrange 
ments are under way for a trip to Texas. 


Harold Land Sings in Yonkers 


Harold Land, baritone, made a deep impression when he 
sang for the Chaminade Club of Yonkers on May 6. The 
baritone was especially successful in two: opera arias and 
also Leetle Bateese, Captain Stratton’s Fancy, by Deems 
Taylor, and Can It Be Love, by Vanderpool. The poem of 
the Taylor song was written by John Masefield, who about 
twenty years ago lived in Yonkers and was employed in 
the carpet mills as a floor sweeper. Mr. Land announced 
these facts to his audience, stating that he was very glad 
to have Yonkers so well represented, especially during 


Music Week. 





All Haensel & Jones Metropolitan Artists 
Re-engaged 

All artists managed by Haensel & Jones who were on 
the active list of the Metropolitan Opera Company during 
the 1923-24 season have been retained at the opera for the 
coming season. Florence Easton, Marie Sundelius, Julia 
Claussen, and Mary Mellish will all be heard again next 
year in roles old and new. 


Gerhardt’s Success in London 


_Elena Gerhardt has been meeting with her usual extraor- 
dinary successes in her concert appearances in London and 
the English Provinces. On May 27 she was soloist with 
the London Symphony Orchestra at Queens Hall under 
Fritz Reiner, the latter making his London debut on this 
occasion, 


- 


Marion Hoesch in Recital 
Marion Hoesch, soprano, recently gave a recital in With 
erspoon Hall, Philadelphia, her. program including operatic 
arias and songs. Miss Hoesch was assisted by Thomas 
Kinslow, tenor ; Anthony Liuzzi, cellist, and Bernard Cor- 
tese, pianist. 


Henry Holden Huss a Music Week Judge 


Henry Holden Huss, the well known pianist, composer 
and teacher, was chairman of the final contest for juniors 
in piano at Aeolian Hall on Monday, May 5, when winners 
were decided for the Music Week Association contests. 
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A Master Class Extraordinary 


Zoellner Conservatory of Music 


JUNE 23rd—JULY 28th 


Los Angeles is indeed fortunate in having a master class under the direction of ALBERT E. RUFF. 
great teacher of voice numbers some of the greatest living artists in his long list of pupils. Mr. Ruff has trained 
such artists as Geraldine Farrar, Anna Fitziu, Olive Fremstadt, Marjorie Dodge, Eugene Cowles, Edward Lankow 
and many others. In bringing forward personality and rebuilding the vocal muscular system, Mr. Ruff is without a 
Terms for complete course of five weeks, two private lessons per week and all lectures, $150, 

The brilliant faculty of the Zoellner Conservatory will conduct also a summer class for artists, teachers and 
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NEW PETRAUSKAS OPERA HAS SUCCESSFUL PREMIERE 





nth 


Dai Buell in Novel Recital—Barrows Pupils Successful in 





“Pop” Concerts Attract Large and E tic Audi 
Oratorio—Mildred Cobb and Paul 


Boston, June 1.—A new opera, Egle, Queen of the Snakes, 
from the skilful pen of Mikas Petrauskas, Lithuanian com- 
poser, was produced for the first time on Decoration Day 
afternoon at the Broadway Theater, South Boston, Mass., 
with the assistance of the Gabija Chorus of the Lithuanian 
colony of this city and an orchestra of. thirty symphony 
musicians under the leadership of Stuart Mason as conductor. 

Mr. Petrauskas patterns his operatic writing after the 
Italian rather than the Wagnerian manner. Thus, it 
abounds in solos for the leading singers, as well as duets, 
trios, quartets—indeed, even an octet, the latter, by the way, 
proving highly effective. The composer has based his plot 
on Lithuanian mythology, and his music, to a large extent, 
on the folk lore of his native country. The music is tuneful 
throughout, and Mr. Petrauskas has not clothed it in any 
modern guise, his orchestration being appropriately simple 
from beginning to end of this interesting score. He has 
no little technical facility as a composer and his music 
really sounds. Perhaps the most effective part of the score 
is that devoted to the spring festivities in the fifth act, this 
music giving the admirably trained Gabija chorus ample 
opportunity to demonstrate its prowess. 

[he performance was a creditable one. Of outstanding 
merit was the singing of Miss Putvinskaite, who, as Egle, 
Queen of the Snakes, revealed a lovely soprano, of generous 
range, vocal skill of a high order and true musical feeling 

a combination of qualities which augurs well for her 
future. Mr. Petrauskas himself sang the role of Zaltys, 
king of the snakes, bringing. to it a maturity of voice, style 
and musicianship which carried conviction and gave pleasure. 
Ably seconding the work of the leading soprano were Miss 
Vynksnaite and Miss Vaitkait, both of these girls being 
the possessors of natural voices of agreeable quality, with 
marked ability as vocalists. The costumes were appropriate, 
the settings effective. Mr. Mason performed a dithcult task 
very well indeed, proving anew his fine ability as an orches- 
tral leader, An audience which filled the theater was en- 
thusiastic throughout the performance, recalling the leading 
singers again and again. 

A word of praise is due Mr. Petrauskas for the excellent 
work which he has done here and in other Lithuanian 
colonies throughout the United States towards fostering 
musical activity among his compatriots. A performance 
such as that of last Friday is the culmination of many months 
of hard work, let alone patience and skill. That his uncom- 
mon abilities as musician and organizer have been recog 
nized is indicated by the recent invitation from the Republic 
of Lithuania to undertake the organization and direction 
of musical activity in that country, Musical progress in 
the United States would be greatly accelerated if other 
nationalities furnished leaders of his caliber. 

Bic Week at “Pops.” 

The week of the “Pops” opened auspiciously Sunday 
evening with operatic program drawn from Rossini, 
Tschaikowsky, Humperdinck, Saint-Saéns, Montemezzi, 
Verdi, Mascagni, Massenet, Bizet and Wagner, effectively 
conducted by Mr. Jacchia and heard and enthusiastically 
applauded by a capacity audience. Monday brought the 
annual Harvard night, with the appearance of the Harvard 
Glee Club under the always expert leadership of Dr, Archi- 
bald T. Davison. Thursday was set aside for the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, of which the “Pops” conductor, 
Mr. Jacchia, is director. A feature of Thursday's program 
was the singing of an aria from Verdi's Il Trovatore by 
Iride Pilla, a pupil of Mme. Jacchia (Ester Ferrabini) at 
the Boston Conservatory. Miss Pilla’s voice and skill created 
a favorable inwression and she was obliged to add an 
For the program of Memorial Day, Mr. Jacchia 


an 


encore 
arranged a holiday list including popular marches and 
patriotic numbers for encores. On Saturday the middle 


group was devoted to selections from Gilbert and Sullivan, 
conducted by J. C. Mullaly, the oldest living member of the 
orchestra, who was a celebrated conductor of these operettas 
when they were first performed in this country, Mr, Mul- 
laly conducted with notable skill and received an ovation, 
Crowded houses have been the rule throughout the week, 
with no end of applause for the popular Italian conductor 
of these concerts and for his excellent orchestra. 
Mivorep Cons ANd Paut Russeitt PLease 1n CONCERT. 
Mildred Cobb, soprano, and Paul Russell, tenor, from the 
Hubbard studios, gave a joint recital May 20 at Steinert 
Hall. With the sympathetic and altogether helpful assist- 
ance of Jessie Fleming Vose, accompanist, the singers gave 
a pleasurable exhibition of their vocal and interpretative 
gifts in a well-varied assortment of songs. Miss Cobb dis- 
closed an agreeable voice, flexible and well used, as well as 
commendable musical intelligence in these pieces: Per La 
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Russell Give Concert—Other News 


Gloria d’Adorar, G. B. Bononcini; Nebbie, Respighi; Brin 
de Bruyere, L. Diemer; Printemps Nouveau, P. Vidal; 
Wiegenlied, Brahms; Gretchen am Spinnrade, Schubert; 
Nocturne, Densmore; Do Not Go, My Love, R. Hageman; 
The Answer, R. H. Terry; Vainka’s Song, Von Stulzman, 
and The Coming of Spring, Graham Vaughn, 

Mr. Russell showed himself the possessor of a pleasing 
tenor voice of good range which he uses with praiseworthy 
skill in the following songs: Oh Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me? Handel; Murmelndes Lueftchen, Bluethwind, 
Jensen; Still wie die Nacht, Bohm; Angelo Casto E Bel 
(11 Duca d’Alba), Donizetti; Eleanore, Coleridge-Taylor ; 
My Lovely Celia, Higgins; The Fair Circassian, Treharne ; 
and Sunset, Alexander Russel. Together they sang the duet 
from Puccini's Madame Butterfly. Both singers revealed 
musical insight, clear diction and no little fervor in their 
interpretations. A large friendly audience applauded the 
singers warmly, necessitating additions to the program. 

Dat Bue. in Nover Recitav, 

Dai Buell, pianist, gave further proof of her versatility 
on May 28, in Wellesley, Mass., when she assisted at a benefit 
concert for the profit of Casements, a magazine published 
at Brown University. Miss Buell played music suited to 
the mood of various poems of Joseph Auslander, and read 
by the poet at this concert. She had found a counterpart 
in pianistic literature for the poems, playing a study by 
Scriabin for Mr. Auslander’s Pendulum, another study from 
the same composer for the poet’s Yseult, a humoresque by 
Tschaikowsky for Barnyard Siesta, Grieg’s The Cradle Song 
for A Sandle String, Arietta by Grieg for And Yet, a move- 
ment from Liszt’s sonata in B minor to go with Death 
Came Knocking, and Liszt's transcription of Schubert's 
Hark, Hark, the Lark for the poet's Is This the Lark. 
Miss Buell also exhibited her familiar abilities in these pieces : 
ballade in A flat, Chopin; Dance of the Happy Spirits, from 
Orpheus, Gluck-Sgambati; Witch, Br’er Rabbit, and Sung 
Outside the Prince’s Door, MacDowell. 

There were readings by Florence Converse, Abbie Far- 
well Brown and Joseph Auslander. 

Barrows Pupits SuccessFUL IN ORATORIO, 

Artist pupils from the Boston and Providence studios of 

Harriot Eudora Barrows have long given proof of their 
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HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 
pleasurable abilities as concert singers. That their training 
has also equipped them to cope successfully with oratorio 
singing is indicated by the successes during the past season 
of a number of singers from these studios in this type of 
music. Thus, Alice Armstrong Kimball, soprano, has been 
heard this year as soloist in a performance of The Messiah 
at Pawtucket, R. I, a re-engagement from last season. 
Claudia Rhea Fournier, contralto, was heard at this same 
performance, while Esther Mott, soprano, sang both The 
Messiah and Elijah in Providence. Another pupil of Miss 
Barrows who has scored in oratorio this season is Ruth 
Lehan, soprano, formerly teacher of singing at the East 
Greenwich Academy, who was soloist in a performance of 
Gounod’s Gallia at East Greenwich. 
OnpriceK Puri, Triumpus IN Paris 

Tascha Sinaieva, talented pupil of Emanuel Ondricek, 
eminent violin instructor of Boston and New York, and 
who was coached by him for her European tour, has been 
having remarkable success recently in Paris. Not long ago 
she was heard at the American Women’s Club of the 
French capital and in the amphitheater of the Sorbonne. 
According to Le Figaro: “Miss Sinaieva, at the concert in 
the large amphitheater of the Sorbonne, was received most 
enthusiastically by the audience of 3,000 and was recalled 
five times after her performance. She played chaconne b 
Vitali, andante by Lalo, and Gypsy Airs by Sarasate, wit 
incomparable mastery and excellent style. Miss Sinaieva, 
who is a very young virtuoso of the grand schvol (she 
does not seem to be more than sixteen years old) revealed 
to the audience tonal purity and warmth, dash, brilliance— 
all with simplicity, ease and authority. One can predict a 
magnificent career for this young artist and ‘she is already 
classed among the great violinists.” 

Prof. Marsick, the head of the violin department of the 





“One of the most accomplished vocalists the managers are presenting.”—Christian Science Monitor. 
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Paris Conservatory, congratulated Miss Sinaieva most en- 
thusiastically after the concert, commenting particularly on 
her excellent schooling, and predicted a brilliant future for 
her. The Parisian press gave her excellent criticisms for 
her artistic playing. 
GerTRUDE Joserry Gives RECITAL IN PROVIDENCE, 

Gertrude Joseffy, a Providence pianist who has been study- 
ing with Felix Fox for eight years, gave a recital on May 
26, in the Rhode Island capital, at Churchill House. Miss 
Joseffy disclosed her talents as technician and interpreter 
in a well-balanced program drawn from Bach, Chopin, Liszt, 
Respighi, Debussy and Ravel, winning uncommon critical 
praise for her work from the reviewers of the Providence 
press that were present. Besides her work with Mr. Fox, 
Miss Joseffy did some studying with his master, Isidor 
Philipp, during her stay in Paris last summer. Mr. Fox 
regards her as a highly promising artist. A fe 


Artists for Wagner in English 

George Blumenthal, general manager of the English Grand 
Opera Company, announces that a number of engagements 
have been made up to the present time for The Nibelungen 
Ring performances in English, scheduled to be given at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, and in other cities next fall. The list 
is as follows: Sopranos—Edith De Lys (Boston), Thelma 
Votipka (Cleveland), Adele Rankin (Easton, Pa.), Lillian 
Shurr (Ridea, Russia), Elsa Moritz (New York) ; mezzo- 
sopranos—Mabel Ritch (New York), May Barron (New 
York), Mary O’Toole (Dublin, Ireland), Grace Bradley 
(Augusta, Kan.), Gabrielle Claus (Columbus, Ohio) ; con- 
traltos—Shella Fryer (Denver, Col.), Alice Haeseler (Mil- 
waukee, Wis.), Athens Buckley (Toronto, Canada), Ger- 
aldine Marwick (New York), Devora Nadworney (New 
York), Helene Cadmus (Hingham, Mass.), Joy Sweet 
(Waterbury, Conn.), Hilma Milrodt (Dessau, Germany) ; 
tenors—Siegmund Bilinski (Budapest, Hungary), Samuel 
Ljungkvist (Sweden), George Hildebrandt (Steubenville, 
Ohio), John Smith (Philadelphia, Pa.), John Beatty (Lin- 
coln, Neb.), Charles Febre (New York); baritones—Wil- 
liam Tucker (Monticello, Fla.), Guy Workman (Atlanta, 
Ga.), Ernst Otto (Dessau, Germany) ; basses—Augusto Ot- 
tone (New York), Arthur Williams (Bangor, Me.), Paul 
Vidor (Budapest, Hungary), Dudley Marwick (New York). 

The artists have been in rehearsal for the past six weeks 
under the direction of Ernst Knoch, who conducted a num- 
ber of Wagnerian performances with the German Opera 
Company last season. 





Singers Sail on Leviathan 


Prominent among those who sailed for Europe on the 
Leviathan on Saturday, May 24, were Rosa Ponselle, prima 
donna soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, off for 
her first visit abroad, most of which will be spent in the 
country of her parents, Italy; Adamo Didur, Metropolitan 
Opera bass, who will appear as star in a number of per- 
formances in his native land, Poland; and Reinald Werren- 
rath, the American baritone. Manager Sol Hurok was 
also among the passengers, as was Maestro Romano Ro- 
mani, Italian conductor for the Columbia Graphophone 
Company. 





Re-engagements Aplenty for Claire Dux 


The tour arranged for Claire Dux next season by Concert 
Management Arthur Judson includes one re-engagement in 
every four concerts. One out of every four of Miss Dux’s 
appearances will be in a city in which she has sung in the 
past season, and the percentage would be even higher if 
cities in which she has sung prior to the past season’ were 
included in the calculations. 


Newark Trinity Cathedral Choir in Concert 


The Trinity Cathedral Choir of Newark, N. J., cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary by giving a gala concert in 
the State Normal School auditorium on Wednesday eve- 
ning, May 21. The program was furnished by a chorus 
of fifty trained voices, under the direction of Albert L. 
Faux, assisted by Arthur Kraft, tenor; Mildred Rose, so- 
prano, and Anna Welsh, harpist, 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Lonpon Hears NIGHTINGALES vIA Rapio 


London, May 20.—The song of twelve nightingales was 
broadcasted throughout England last night. The birds, 
whose home is a Surrey garden, which is shared by Bea- 
trice Harrison the cellist, were stirred to emulation by the 
playing of this lady, who, by pre-arrangement, gradually 
ceased her own music, leaving the field (or the garden) to 
the birds, whose song came through over the wireless with 
perfect clarity and distinctness, giving a nature-concert of 
about. twenty minutes’ length. G. C. 


CoLeripGE-TAYLor’s HIAWATHA AS AN OPERA 


London, May 22.—A great spectacle has been made out 
of Longfellow’s Hiawatha, to the music of Coleridge- 
Taylor, and staged in the huge arena, otherwise the “pit” 
of the Albert Hall, for the benefit of the Blind Babies’ Home. 
Thomas Fairburn is the producer of this pageant-show, 
said to be the biggest thing of its kind outside of Max 
Reinhardt’s Miracle. A chorus of 600, with the Royal 
Choral Society as nucleus, all tastefully costumed as In- 
dians, made a wonderful colorful mass against a tre- 
mendous backdrop of snow clad mountains and great firs. 
The orchestra was that of the Royal Philharmonic Society, 
conducted by Eugene Goossens, while the interpolated bal- 
let (wedding of Hiawatha), also to music by Coleridge- 
Taylor, was danced by one hundred dancers under Lydia 
Kyasht and conducted by the composer’s son, H. Coleridge- 
Taylor. The soloists on the first night (yesterday) included 
Horace Stevens, Webster Millar and Ruth Vincent. The 
“opera” will be repeated every night this week under royal 
patronage. 

British NATIONAL Opera’s REPERTORY 


London, May 22.—The repertory for the first two weeks 
of the British National Opera Company’s London season 
is just announced. It will open on June 5 with the Mar- 
riage of Figaro under the baton of Eugene Goossens, fol- 
lowed next day by Pelléas and Melisande, Faust, Tann- 
hauser, Carmen, Samson and Delilah, Tales of Hoffmann, 
Boheme, Mastersingers and The Elopement from the Seraglio 
fill out the other nights, and it is expected that Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie’s opera, The Eve of St. John, brought out 
by the company in Liverpool, will be among the British 
works to be produced later. The artistic management is 
in the hands of Frederick Austin, who arranged and con- 
ducted the Beggar’s Opera with extraordinary success. C. S. 


Mopernists GET VIENNA MUNICIPAL PRIZES. 


Vienna, May 2.—Yesterday (on May first, the labor 
holiday) the socialist municipality of Vienna announced the 
result of the prize competition arranged by the municipal 
government. The winners are Alban Berg and Anton von 
Webern, the modernists, also Franz Schmidt, Max Springer, 
Karl Prohaska and Karl Weigel. The competition 1s to 
an annual institution and is open to all musicians resident 
in Vienna regardless of nationality or citizenship. The jury 
included, among others, Richard Strauss and Josef Marx. 
There were four prizes at five million crowns each. 3. 


Von Klenner Pupils in Song Recital 

Marie Byrnes, Grace Carroll, Marian Fritz, Mignon 
Spence, and David Arthur Thomas, pupils of the distin- 
guished Garcia method exponent in America, Baroness 
Katharine von Klenner, were heard by an audience which 
completely filled the Music and Art Lovers Club, New 
York, Sunday afternoon, June 1, in songs and arias. 

Miss Carroll has a naturally high voice, made flexible 
under this method, so that she sang the polonaise from 
Mignon with facility, later singing Burst Ye Apple Buds 
and Only a Dream with distinctness and expression. David 
Arthur Thomas’ expressive, high tenor voice came out well 
in the aria from La Boheme, his high C being true and 
effective; he added Sweetheart, and later on, songs by 
Clutsam, Russell and Clay, giving increased pleasure to the 
attentive hearers. Miss Fritz has the true “singer's feel- 
ing,” her fine and deep contralto tones warming the heart 
in Sapphic Ode (Brahms), and in the air from Thomas’ 
Nadeschda. Misses Byrnes and Carroll united in_ the 
Brahms-Viardot duet, Les Bohemiennes (originally No. 1 
of the Gypsy Dances), and sang with such unity and correct 
style that rounds of applause followed. Miss Spence is 
another singer who sings “to the manner born,” that is, 
spontaneously, warmly, with true feeling; her voice, handled 
easily and naturally, was heard in Voci di Primavera 
(waltz), and songs by Del Riego and Delibes, and her ani- 
mated facial expression gave added interest to all her 
singing, especially in Say Yes, Mignon; her staccato and 
trill are excellent, and she seems peculiarly fitted for opera 
comique. Miss Spence and Mr. Thomas gave the Romeo 
and Juliet duet, Misses Spence and Fritz the Lakmé duet, 
and Misses Spence and Fritz two duets by Johnson, all of 
which lent variety to a very interesting program, all of it 
well sung, with distinct enunciation, and the style which 
only such a teacher of authority and experience as is Mme. 
von Klenner can give young singers. 


Special Summer Session of Public School Music 
at American Conservatory, Chicago 


A feature of the summer session of the American Con- 
servatory in Chicago is the course offered in Public School 
Music. These comprise all degrees of advancement from 
the beginning course to that of the post-graduate arranged 
for the needs of the student. 

Of especial interest is the post-graduate course, conducted 
by George H. Gartlan, director of Public School Music, 
New York City, and O. E. Robinson, the regular director 
of this department at the Conservatory. An important fea- 
ture also is the class in the study of the madrigals and 
modern choruses by David A. Clippinger of Chicago and 
those in Musical Appreciation under the direction of Mar- 
garet Lowry, an expert teacher in this work. 

The courses will be for six weeks, from June 23 to 
August 2. Miss Lowry will teach the first three weeks, 
beginning June 23, and Mr. Gartlan the remaining three 
weeks, July 14 to August 2. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


GIGLI OFF FOR A 
SUMMER IN ITALY. 
Beniamino Gigli, the young 
Italian tenor, who in so 
short a time has made so 
complete a conquest of Amer- 
ica, sailed Saturday, May 24, 
on the 8. 8S. Colombo to 
spend a summer mostly of 
rest in his native land, 
though he will go to Berlin 
for some special appearances 
at the State Opera there. 
Gigli is an honorary officer 
of the Police Department of 
New York City, so Com- 
missioner Enright took the 
police band and glee club up 
to wish Gigli a good voyage 
and a happy return. Left 
to right in the picture are 
the Captain of the Colombo, 
Mrs. Gigli, Gigli,’ Commis- 
sioner Enright and Deputy 
Police Commissioner Dr. 
John A. Harris. The Gigli 
children are Enzo and Este- 
rina, (Photo © Browning 
Studios) 








HANSON APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF 
EASTMAN SCHOOL 





(Continued from page 5) 

York City, and was graduated in piano in 1915. He did 
postgraduate work in composition under Dr, Percy Goet- 
schius and won a place of honor at the annual composition 
recital of the institute with a prelude and double concert 
fugue for two pianos. A year later he was made bachelor 
of music by Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., where 
he worked as a graduate student and an assistant instructor 
of theory, studying composition with Dean Lutkin and Arne 
Oldberg. In the same year, when only nineteen years old, he 
became a head of department of theory and composition at 
the College of the Pacific, and three years later was made 
dean. The college granted him leave of absence to take up 
his work as fellow in Rome. 

His compositions include a symphonic prelude; symphonic 
rhapsody, performed by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and the St. Louis Symphony in 1921; Symphonic 
Legend and symphonic poem, Exaltation, performed in De- 
cember, 1921, by the San Francisco Symphony; symphonic 
poem, Before the Dawn; orchestral and choral score to the 
California Forest Play of 1920; piano sonata, concerto, 
quintet, piano compositions played by Percy Grainger and 
Mme. Sturkow-Ryder during the 1921-22 season; and a few 
songs, some of which have been sung by Caroline Hudson- 
Alexander. His compositions are published by the Com- 
posers’ Music Corporation, New York City. He has written 
numerous articles on musical theory for magazines. 

He has served as guest conductor with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic and with the San Francisco Symphony, also 
was guest conductor for the Federation of Music Clubs’ 
Festival in Los Angeles, conductor of the State Forest Play 
of 1920, California Blossom Festival, and Pacific American 
Festival of 1921. 

Early this year Mr. Hanson came back from Rome to ap- 
pear as guest conductor of the New York Symphony Orches- 


tra, directing his own symphony, North and South, which 
had been written in Rome. While here he also went to 
Rochester and conducted the work there with the Rochester 
Philharmonic Society. 


Ernst Knoch Has Heart Attack 


Ernst Knoch, the well known Wagnerian conductor, who 
sailed for Europe on the steamship Leviathan, May 24, suf- 
fered a heart attack while on the ocean, according to a radio 
received by George Blumenthal, manager of the English 
Grand Opera Company, which is planning to give perform- 
ances of The Ring in English at Carnegie Hall next fall. 
Mr. Knoch had been conducting some preliminary rehearsals 
before he left and had also been ‘commissioned to engage 
some artists in Germany for the proposed season. Mr, 
Knoch, however, was able to land at Cherbourg and proceed 
on to Berlin. 


Mr. and Mrs. Godowsky Go Abroad 

Leopold Godowsky, accompanied by Mrs. Godowsky, sailed 
on the new steamship Deutschland of the Hamburg-American 
Line, Thursday, May 29, for their first visit to Europe in 
ten years. They will visit London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna 
and a number of cities where the pianist was formerly a 
well known figure in music. The length of their stay will 
depend on how they find conditions abroad. They may return 
in the fall or stay through the winter. Gordon Godowsky, 
their younger son, now in his freshman year at Harvard, will 
join them for the summer at the end of the university term. 
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LONDON HAS A PIANISTS’ WEEK 





Hofmann, Friedman, Moiseiwitsch, Rubinstein and Rummel Play—Harold Samuel Gives Six Days of Bach—Some Indian 
and Other Wild Music—Walter Damrosch Talks to Young Britishers—Broadcasting Elgar 


London, May 19.—We've had a pianists’ week. Not offi- 
cially, of course, but I am sure that, placed end to end the 
piako recitals given during the past six days in London halls 
make more than the 48-hour week, which is the portion of 
the laboring man. And while a number cf pianists divide 
this portion among themselves, the conscientious critic, tak- 
ingteare of only the pianists, has done a laboring man’s 
share before he begins to write. Having to attend to singers 
and fiddlers and chamber music as well, not to mention 
opera, choral and orchestral concerts, he can't, of course, 
hear more than a fraction of the pianistic revels that are 
an inevitable part of London's spring. 

The outstanding achievement in all this pianism was, by 
heer area alone, the Bach series of Harold’Samuel. This 
English Bach specialist, who Mrs, Coolidge is to introduce 
to America next fall, gave six two-hour Bach recitals on 
six successive days—an almost incredible task which he 
disposed of with disconcerting ease. Prodigious is the only 
word to apply to Samuel: prodigious his memory, prodigious 
his technical accomplishment, his power of fingers and of 
intellect in mastering and exhausting the contents, exposing 
the architectural design of these stupendous musical struc- 
tures, ‘ 

Twetve Hours or Bacn. 

Playing no less than ten partitas and suites, sixteen pre- 
ludes and fugues (thirteen from the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord), three toccatas and fugues, the Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue, the Italian concerto, the thirty Goldberg varia- 
tions and some half-dozen smaller pieces, Samuel gave his 
audience a fair idea of one side of Bach’s genius, without 

be it noted—going outside the legitimate province of the 
piano as the inheritor of the harpsichord. Not once did 
he refer to the text; and his readings were virtually without 
a flaw. Straightforward, without attempt to dramatize 
tach, not attempting to create atmosphere by extra-musical 
or modern means, nor even by the stylistic methods of the 
précieux, he never, on the other hand, becomes dry, now 
and again delving deeply into the emotional recesses of the 
composer's soul, at other times relying upon a vital rhythmic 
interpretation to make his spirit live. 

The best proof of the pudding is in the eating thereof; 
and the delight with which Samuel's audiences devour this 
musical nourishment is a vindication both of Samuel and 
of Bach as a popular composer. These audiences were the 
largest recital audiences of the week; it is a real community, 
but obviously not a community of highbrows or snobs. 
There is not a more hopeful sign for the future of music 
in England than this admiration of Bach, which already 
amounts to a cult 

The Germans often boast that Shakespeare is more often 
produced in their country than in Shakespeare’s own. The 
English might well make a similar boast about Bach. Aside 
from the Bach specialists; aside from the churches, where 
Rach is a constant devotional aid; aside from the innumer- 
able and splendid choirs that take Bach as their highest aim 
(this very week the Bach Choir of London, in its 48th sea- 
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which they are written. Mr, Shure is a second MacDowell, 
and it is fortunate that he was the one to picture the first 
set of piano pieces about the national capital, The ‘Re- 
flecting Pool’ will live, as has the ‘Wild p? 
Howard P. Bailey (Washington Evening Star.) 
“IT believe that ‘Lyric Washington’ will live long in the 
tonal realm of the national capital.” 

William Moore (The Washington Times). 
set of piano pieces I have had the 
pleasure of hearing. r. Shure did not make the mistake 
of writing a patriotic suite, It is artistic, and does not 
contain a single patriotic air. All of the themes are original, 
and surely it is Washington in her aesthetic atmosphere.” 

Miss Helen Fetter, (The Evening Star). 


“The most interestin 
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son, gave a fine performance of the B minor Mass under 
Dr. Vaughan Williams), there is hardly a recital of piano 
or violin music by native artists that does not begin with a 
movement or a sonata of Bach. 

RuMMEL, FrievMAN AND Bacu. 

The pianists of this week, too, largely subscribed to the 
rule, and Walter Rummel, the American, heard everywhere 
except in America, even devoted the whole of his first re- 
cital to “Bach and his forerunners.” His Bach is a differ- 
ent thing from Samuel's, dramatic—almost theatrical—and 
he plays him to a darkened house. Also he believes in 
“adapting” him, like most pianists, contributing his own 
transcriptions of four choral preludes to the program. In 
Busoni’s version of the E flat triple fugue he exhibited a 
masterful technic and surety, though his style is vastly 
more appropriate to Liszt. 

Ignaz Friedman’s, too, for that matter, who contented 
himself with the inclusion of the Bach-Busoni chaconne. 
He shocked other sensibilities with his reading of Chopin's 
B minor sonata and the Schumann Carneval, in some of 
which, however, I took an almost wicked delight, shared 





HAROLD SAMUEL, 
the English Bach player, who has just given a “Bach Week” 


in London, . Mrs. Coolidge has invited Mr, Samuel to play 
at the Berkshire Festival this year, and he may also be 
heard in New York. 


by the audience. Friedman is bound to be successful here 
as he has been in America, and has already graduated to 
the Albert Hall, where his colleage, Josef Hofmann, pre- 
ceded him the Sunday before. 

Two Extremes. 

At Arthur Rubinstein's recital | saw in the audience a 
whole galaxy of pianists evidently enjoying his brilliant and 
colorful interpretations of modern pieces. I liked Manuel 
de Falla’s three effective pieces arranged from the Three 
Cornered Hat and El Amor Brujo much better than Ravel's 
Valses nobles et sentimentales, which somehow fall short 
of their aim, Falla has a faster pulse and strikes his roots 
into the soil. Rubinstein played these difficult pieces with 
astounding bravura, and also did well with Debussy. 

No greater contrast could be imagined than that between 
these fiery keyboard Titans and Leonard Borwick, sober but 
loyal exponent of Brahms. On the composer’s birthday, 
May 7, he gave a program comprising the Handel Variations, 
four ballades (op. 10) and various capriccios, intermezzi, 
etc. He seemed to take us into a rarer, chaster world, to 
which one was glad to escape—for an hour. 

Of other native sons I have heard two promising aspirants 
to Maier and Pattison fame, Vivian Langrish and Edgerton 
Tidmarsh (how will they ever keep their names from getting 
mixed up with each other?), who, like good young English- 
men, began with Bach (prelude and fugue in G major, and 
two chorales) arranged by Mr. Langrish himself. Arnold 
Bax's Moy Mell, and especially Debussy’s Petite Suite, 
sounded very, very tame indeed after this forceful and well- 
played opening. 

What with a sudden rush of foreigners to these shores, 
the native element has lately been rather crowded out. We 
have heard Russians and Poles and Frenchmen, and even a 
Czech, Jan Heiman, who in commemoration of Smetana 
gave a recital of works by him and his “successors.” 

Di.utep Music. 

Henri Gil-Marchex, the Frenchman mentioned in a pre- 
vious letter, has come back with a Frenchified program 
(even Beethoven's sonata being labeled as the “Clair de 
lune”), on which a suite by Albert Roussel figured as a 
novelty. This I had to miss, but a Divertissement by the 
same composer heard at the last Goossens Chamber Concert 
did not make me regret it. This is most harmless music, 
surely made to divert one’s mind—to something else. This 
concert, the last of an otherwise interesting series, netted 
about as little in the way of real music as a billiard match, 
if one excepts two harp pieces, Ballads, written by Eugene 
Goossens for his sister, Sidonie, who played them. They 
are interesting studies in the limited idiom of a much-ne- 
glected instrument and have some interesting characteristic 
effects. Some unaccompanied songs by Herbert Bedford 
seemed to me the ne plus altra of futility and certainly ex- 
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amples of the easiest form of composition yet devised; and 
Vaughan Williams’ Love’s Minstrels—in which Dante Ga- 
briel Rossetti’s poetic references to the harp and “hautboy” 
are faithfully illustrated by those two orchestral instruments, 
would have been perfect if the said Rossetti hadn’t for- 
gotten to mention the pianoforte, which the composer also 
employs. 
INDIANS. 

Quite the wildest thing produced this side of the chan- 
nel seems to be the piano sonata—in one long movement— 
by Kaikhosru Sorabji, a Parsee composer, who played it 
under the auspices of the British section of the I. S, C. M. 
at its last concert this season. He exhibited an astounding 
facility in executing erratic cascades and whirlpools on the 
keyboard, the thematic import of which was not always ap- 
parent. There was a continuous ebb and flow of emotion, 
expressed in a predilection for major sevenths and “tone 
clusters” of uncertain harmonic genealogy. It was the sort 
of performance that happily leaves one speechless. Against 
this Arnold Bax’s second piano sonata was a slightly mat- 
ured MacDowell and John Ireland’s cello sonata (played 
by Beatrice Harrison), mid-Victorian. 


More Noveties, 

Chamber music, aside from these extravaganzas, has been 
rather a stepchild in these days of opera and virtuosodom. 
At its previous concert the I. S$. C. M. pleaded for the young 
Dutch school of composition, in the persons of Willem Pijper 
and Sem Dresden, who are the best known and most inter- 
esting composers in Holland, but whose names are so 
unfamiliar here that they kept even the band of the faithful 
away from the concert. (A striking proof of the need for 
the Society’s work.) 

The Flonzaley Quartet at their second concert played the 
Landscapes and a poem, Night, which Ernest Bloch recently 
confided to them in manuscript. The three Landscapes are 
interesting minute sketches, intentionally reflecting only the 





CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


[The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
this de t up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may a directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer,—Editor’s Note.] 

The Society for the Publication of American 
(Chamber) Music—Manuscripts should be sent under 
aom de plume to William B. Tuthill, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

National Federation of Music Clubs—Competition 
of compositions to be performed at next biennial. 
Prizes offered for symphonic poem, cantata for wom- 
en’s voices, instrumental trio, children’s chorus, harp 
solo, cello solo, anthem, song, and Federation ode. 
Address Mrs, Edwin B. Garrigues, 1527 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Summer Master School of the Chicago Musical 
College—Ten free scholarships. Apply for rules and 
regulations of competition to Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, III. 

Ohio Federation of Music Clubs—$50 for an an- 
them; $100 for a piano composition; $50 for a violin 
solo with piano accompaniment ; and $50 for a secular 
one. For further information apply to Mrs. W. P. 
Crebs, 71 Oxford avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

The Andalusia Summer School of Music—Six free 
scholarships. Contest on June 16. For particulars 
apply to Mrs. T. F. Plummer, Andalusia, Ala. 

_ Friends of American Music—American composi- 
tion contests, prizes amounting to $2,200 for orches- 
tra, chamber music, song and piano compositions. 
a should be sent before September 10 to 
Anna Millar, 500 Lillis Building, Kansas City, Kans. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—Scholarship in 
master class of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska at 
summer session. Trial on June 11. For application 
write Bernet-C. Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Swift and Company Male Chorus—Setting for 
men’s chorus with piano accompaniment to The Sing- 
ers by Longfellow or Shakespeare’s Blow, Blow, 
Thou Winter Wind. prize. Manuscripts must 
be sent before June 15 to D. A. Clippinger, 618 Kim- 
ball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Tuesday Musical Club of San Antonio—Offers prize 
of $500 for musical pageant depicting history of music, 
open to all Americans. Contest closes January 1, 1925. 

or further instructions address Mrs. Clara Duggan 
Madison, 207 Richmond avenue, San Antonio, Tex. 

Society of American Musicians—Contest in piano, 
voice, violin, cello and woodwind instruments ; winners 
to appear as soloists with a Symphony Orches- 
tra; contest closes October 25. For rules and compo- 
sitions to be used write Edwin J. er, secretary 
and treasurer, 917 Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. 

Bush Conservatory of Music—Eighteen free schol- 
arships in the Summer School. For further infor- 
mation apply to the Bush Conservatory of Music, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Burrows Scholarship—One in piano (value $100) 
and three in musicianship for Summer session. For 
further information apply to Raymond Burrows, 337 
West 7ist Street, New York, N. Y. 

Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship—Annual_ scholar- 
ship of $1,500 for best composition by an American 
student in harmony, counterpoint or a sonata for one 
or more instruments. Manuscripts should be sent 
with nom de plume and application blank, before 
February 1, to Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson School of Singing—Two 
free scholarships in singing, summer term; hearings 
by appointment. Write or telephone, 257 West 104th 
street; Clarkson 1514. 
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surface of things, but betraying, in their economy of firmly 
placed lines, the hand of the master. Both they and Night 
indicate a new kind of impressionism in which a steno- 
graphic melody and intervallic dissonance are exploited with 
telling atmospheric effect. Still, these pieces represent a 
diversion rather than a development in Bloch’s career, and 
as such they were cordially received. 
Tue Twetve o’CLocks. 
As an antidote to modernism and a haven of rest from the 
bustle of the city, the “Thursday Twelve o’Clocks” in 
Aeolian Hall, identified with names of Mathilde Verne and 


. the Trio Players, have a real place in London’s musical life, 


The last concert of this, the thirteenth season, was devoted 
tu Schumann and showed a refreshing variety of genre— 
a piano quartet (op. 47), duets for piano and viola (op. 113), 
iano soli and a work for two pianos played by as many 
ernes, »The atmosphere, what with soft lights, floral 


‘decorations and feminine predominance, is decidedly tender 


and almost devotional. This is better than the lunch-hour 
meditations of a city church. 

And, speaking of churches, I must not omit to mention 
the organ recital of an American organist at Westminster 
Cathedral, namely that of Lynnwood Farnam, of the Church 
of the Holy Communion in New York. London’s hospitality 
is copious and of many kinds. 

Four HunGartaAn Fippiers, 

Among the fiddlers recently heard are Messrs. Telmanyi 
and Szigeti and Mmes. Jelly d’Aranyi and Adila- Fachiri, 
all four Hungarians. Szigeti, barely off the train after a 
fatiguing journey from Moscow, was hardly at his best, 
though his supertor musicianship was in evidence, as usual, 
in the D minor sonata of Brahms, played with Walter Frey, 
an excellent Swiss pianist. Telmanyi’s sonata was Delius, 
finely played with Evlyn Howard-Jones. Both fiddlers chose 
the G minor solo sonata of Bach for their piece de resistance 
—an evil chance for comparison which we did not take. 
Both return for second recitals. The ladies above mentioned 
are both highly accredited in London, but I was deprived 
of the pleasure of hearing them this time. 

AN Inpisposep PIANo, 

The orchestral season officially closed two days before 
the opera season began, with the last concert of the Queens 
Hall Orchestra, at which Sir Henry Wood introduced Leos 
Janacek to London as a symphonic composer by playing 
the orchestral ballad, The Fiddler's Child—unpretentious 
program music of folkloristic import, yet with a decidedly 
personal note, as all of Janacek’s work. At this concert 
Moriz Rosenthal was to have been the soloist but was 
signaled as “indisposed.”” The indisposition, we hear, was, 
however, not his, but the piano’s, sent over especially by 
Messrs. Knabe & Sons and held up in the customs “quaran- 
tine.” Mr. Rosenthal refused to play a well-known English 
make, so Benno Moiseiwitsch jumped into the breach with 
the Tschaikowsky concerto and various tid-bits at the end 
of the program—a proceeding which we barbarians would 
hardly countenance at an orchestral concert. 

Mr. Damroscu TALKs To YOUNG BriTISHERS. 

Two concerts extraordinary, coming under the head 
orchestral, cry out for mention before I close, namely the 
last of the British Broadcasting Company's at Central Hall, 
Westminster, and the second of the newly inaugurated 
series of children’s concerts under Walter Damrosch at 
the same hall. 

Mr. Damrosch, as the spiritual father of the idea, had 
been invited over from Paris, where he is conducting a 
series of Beethoven concerts, to “demonstrate.” He did it 
with his accustomed grace of manner and superior pedagogic 
intelligence, and so delighted thousands of big and little 
children with a cleverly chosen, light program of Weber, 
Beethoven, Berlioz and Johann Strauss, The papers are full 
of commendations and the scheme, generously instituted by 
Robert Mayer (husband of Dorothy Moulton, the English 
soprano) will be continued with Adrian Boult as conductor. 

BroapcastinG ELcar. 

The Broadcasting Concerts deserve attention not only 
because the conductor and sole composer on the program 
was Sir Edward Elgar (now Master of the King’s Musick), 
but because broadcasting, thanks to government regulation, 
is running in distinctly superior channels, In England every 
radio fan pays a royalty on his apparatus to the post office, 
and a portion of these royalties is devoted to subsidizing 
good orchestral concerts and the like for radio purpose. 
Hence the radio audience pays for its music, which is only 
fair, and the good quality of a part of the offerings is 
assured, which in turn benefits the radio audience. 

Think of the chance thus offered for the dissemination of 
good music, and especially good native music! On the 
night of the Elgar concert, it is safe to assume, more people 
heard the Enigma Variations than have heard it in all the 
years of its existence together. And they have heard it in 
the comfort of their homes, probably with Percy Scholes’ 
explanatory description of each movement before them, In 
any case, however, they must have realized what a great 
and truly British composer Elgar is—still head and shoul- 
ders above his contemporary countrymen. The vehemence 
and spontaneity of the applause of those present (many of 
them people never seen at the usual concerts) left no doubt 
of it. The Cockaigne overture, the Wand of Youth (selec- 
tions from two suites), and the cello concerto, played by 
Beatrice Harrison, completed the program. 

Apert Hatt Stars, 

If I mention the last concert this season of the Handel 
Society, conducted by Eugene Goossens (with the Brahms 
Requiem, and two scenes from the original version of Boris, 
orchestrated by Mr. Goossens as a novelty), the second 
recital of Elena Gerhardt, successful as usual, and the Albert 
Hall concerts, featuring a star, surrounded by satellites, 
every Sunday afternoon, I think I have “covered” the music 
of the past fortnight in broad strokes. The recent Albert 
Hall stars have been Margaret Matzenauer, Josef Hofmann, 
Evelyn Scotney and Ignatz Friedman. Even here the 
pianists predominate, for we seem to live in a pianists’ age. 

A New Wacnerian Tenor. 

The opera at Covent Garden has repeated its repertory of 
the first week, as already recorded. It has introduced a 
new Siegmund, a golden-voiced Dane. named Lauritz Mel- 
chior, who justified high hopes especially in the first act, 
chiefly by the absence of the German “Knoedel” in his 
singing. He evidently has a big career before him and has 
already been engaged for Bayreuth. There has been some 


. 
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swapping of roles, but no further revelations, except that 
Walter Kirchhoff is the best Siegfried in the company, that 
Florence Austral is a vocally splendid Briinnhilde and 
Katherine Arkandy a fresh-voiced bird. 

César SAERCHINGER. 





Tony Sarg in Europe 

Although he announced three years ago that Treasure 
Island would be the feature play of his Marionettes for the 
season of 1924-25, and despite the fact that he has spent 
every available minute upon research in this country,’ Tony 
Sarg, president of the Tony Sarg Company, found it nec- 
essary to spend eight weeks in Europe in order to properly 
interpret the spirit of Stevenson’s great classic. r. Sarg 
sailed on the last day of April and is still in Europe on this 
mission. Much of the preliminary work had “been done 
before he left, and the work of building “dolls” and stage 
settings is well under way for the October opening. 

Much of Mr. Sarg’s time is spent in the British Isles, 
but his presentation of the Pied Piper of Hamelin requires 
a visit to the Continent for certain atmosphere needed in 
this matinee for children. While there Mr. Sarg is nego- 
tiating for the American rights to other novel and classic 
offerings which he plans to present for the seventh and 
eighth consecutive transcontinental tour of his Marionettes, 
the tour now booked being the sixth from ocean to ocean. 

Such interest has been shown in England, where Mr. 
Sarg first presented his Marionettes in Dickens’ Old Curi- 
osity Shop before the war, that negotiations are now in 
progress for a tour of England and the Continent with Don 
Quixote, Treasure Island, and possibly Rip Van Winkle, 
which played more than a thousand performances in America 
during the three seasons it was on the boards. 


A Busy Week for Mary Bray 


During the week of May 7 to 14, Mary Bray, contralto, 
filled three concert engagements. The first was on May 7 
in Spring City, Pa. when she appeared with Florence 
Haenle, violinist, and Helen Kane, pianist. The following 
day she sang in Philadelphia at a concert given in St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church, under the auspices of St. Matthew’s 
Choral Society, Herman Widmaier, director. On this occa- 
sion Miss Bray was heard in a group of numbers by Grieg; 
Air de Lia, from L’Enfant Prodigue, Debussy; Deep River, 
Burleigh, and The Year's at the Spring, Beach. bn May 
10 she sang two groups of French songs before the Cercle 
Frangais of Temple University. 

On the afternoon of May 17 the contralto was heard at a 
musicale-tea in Wynnewood at the home of Mrs, Walter 
Lippincott. Her selections included a group of French 
songs; Les Heures, Holmes, and two Russian songs. Others 
taking part in the program were Mildred Faas, soprano; 
Mrs. Donald Kent, violinist, and Dorothy Joline, accom- 
panist. That evening, May 17, Miss Bray won the contralto 
prize in the Eisteddfod contest at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia, this being the closing event of Music Week. 





Mrs. Harcum Quoted in Pennsylvania Register 


Edith Hatcher Harcum, educator and composer, was re- 
cently a guest at the Hotel Pennsylvania, in New York City, 
and an interview with her is printed in the Pennsylvania 
Register. Mrs. Harcum believes that general knowledge 
should be part of the equipment of all musicians, and she 
puts her theories into practice at the Harcum School, situ- 
ated at Bryn Mawr. “By acquiring a general cultural back- 
ground, the students secure for themselves a better oppor- 
tunity for development in their particular fields,” said Mrs. 
Harcum. 

On the subject of appreciative listening to music, Mrs. 
Harcum expressed herself thus: “So much time today is 
wasted by people in concert halls and theaters, who listen 
to music with minds relaxed, taking the sounds in with their 


senses, and getting their sole enjoyment through occasional . 


emotional thrills. Music should be listened to with the 
mind alert, with the sense of hearing keenly awake to fol- 
low the threads of melody and the blending of harmonies. 
It is only when the intellectual enjoyment is added to the 
sensuous that the full benefit is extracted from music by 
the hearer.” 


Macbeth Sings in Omaha 


Omaha, Neb., May 15.—Rarely has any singer aroused 
such enthusiasm as did Florence Macbeth, coloratura so- 
prano of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, when she 
appeared at the Brandeis Theater as soloist with the Asso- 
ciation Male Chorus, directed by Frank Gundy, last Thurs- 
day night. The ever increasing popularity of the chorus, 
too, was evident, while the excellent showing it made 
demonstrated capable leadership and careful preparation. 
Particularly was its work effective in Horatio Parker’s 
Cossack War Song and Stewart’s Song of the Camp, and 
the audience recorded its appreciation by demanding two 
encores, 

Florence Macbeth sang even better than on her previous 
visit, her impeccable diction, beauty of voice and entrancing 
personality having much to do with the unceasing demand 
for encores. George Roberts proved an excellent accom- 
panist. D. 


Morrill Artist Lauded 


Lillia Snelling Farquhar, mezzo-contralto, an artist pupil 
of Laura E. Morrill, well known vocal teacher of New 
York, was enthusiastically received when she appeared in 
concert recently in Hollywood. Mme. Farquhar was a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company for four years. 
Another recent appearance which won for her high critical 
praise was when she appeared as soloist with orchestra in 
Monrovia, Cal. Among her numbers was the Amour viens 
aider aria from Samson and Delilah. According to the 
Monrovia Daily News: “Mme. Farquhar possesses a beau- 
tiful voice and she also possesses a thorough understanding 
of its use. Her charm of delivery struck a responsive 
chord in her audience and added much to the graces of her 
voice. She was most happy in her lullaby numbers which 
she sang with great tenderness.” 


Bruno Huhn Leaves for Los Angeles 
Bruno Huhn leaves New York today, June 5, for Los 
Angeles, where he will remain until August. He will re- 
turn to the metropolis on September 1 





I SEE THAT— 





Howard Harold Hanson has been appointed director of 
the Eastman School of Music in Rochester. 

Ernest Knoch suffered a heart attack while en route to 
Europe. . 

The Carl Brandorff String Quintet is the name of a new 

_ ensemble organization. 

Tina Lerner will return to the concert Stage next season 
under the management of Daniel Mayer. 

Augusta Lenska believes that the words of a song are as 
important as the music. 

Cecil Arden will sing in Ireland this summer. 

Lenora Sparkes has completed a five weeks’ tour as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra. 

The Guilmant Organ School celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on June 2, 

Cara Verson arrived in America on May 26 after an ex- 
tended sojourn in Europe. 

Mana-Zucca is back in New York. 

The Fiqué Choral gave an excellent performance of Offen- 
bach’s The Grand Duchess on May 22. 

Harper & Brothers have just issued a new edition of Har- 
riet Seymour's book, What Music Can Do For You. 

Helen: Teschner Tas will make her second annual trans- 
continental tour during 1924-25. 

Richard Bonelli and Pauline Cornelys have been reéngaged 
for the Monte Carlo opera season. 

FE. Robert Schmitz won success in recent first appearances 
in Vienna and Warsaw. 

Rhys Morgan was greeted with enthusiasm at his New York 
debut recital on May 26. 

Mary Wilderman has resigned as head of the music de- 
partment of the Alviene School in order to open an 
institute of her own. 

Otto Kling, music publisher of London, died suddenly a 
few weeks ago. 

The New York Singing Teachers’ Association held a din- 
ner at the Great Northern Hotel on May 21. 

Schumann-Heink is having a busy month of June. 

Giuseppe Campanari has removed his studio to 255 West 
Ninetieth street. 

Henry Hadley will conduct at Willow Grove this summer 
in place of the late Victor Herbert. 

Edwin Hughes will conduct summer master classes in three 
different cities, 

George Blumenthal has engaged a number of artists for the 
English Grand Opera Company, which will give The 
Nibelungen Ring in English next season. 

Maria Ivogun scored a great success at the Royal Opera 
at Covent Garden in Strauss’ Ariadne auf Naxos. 
George Meader has been engaged for the Mozart Festival 

at the Theater des Champs Elysees in Paris. 

Mme. Leschetizky will arrive in America early in the fall. 

The Fontainebleau School of Music will open on June 25. 

Leah Elizabeth Mynderse won the Estey organ prize. 

May Peterson denies the rumor that she will retire from 
the concert stage following her marriage June 9. 

The Music Students’ League, Inc., will meet at the Knabe 
Music Salon on Tuesday evenings. 

Ann Arbor recently held its thirty-first annual festival. 

Dusolina Giannini will make her London debut in recital in 
Queens Hall on June 19, 

The Cornish School in Seattle is holding its tenth annual 
festival of music, drama and dance. 

Clarence Dickinson, Mrs. Dickinson and Harold W. Thomp- 
son have collaborated in compiling a book of anthems, 
solos, cantatas, etc. 

The Pennsylvania Council of the National Association of 
Organists convened in Allentown May 29. 

The Regalbuto sisters were heard in two-piano numbers at 
the New York School of Music and Arts. 

Frieda Hempel will give three recitals in London early in 
October. 

The Goldman Band concerts in Central Park opened aus- 
piciously last Monday evening. 

Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana has successfully resumed his pub- 
lic career. 

Fanny Cole, an American soprano, has been winning suc- 
cess in opera abroad. 

When Charles M. Courboin played the organ at the Wana- 
maker auditorium in New York on April 5 his program 
was heard in England. 

The Reading Choral Society, N. Lindsay Norden conductor, 
gave an excellent concert on May 27. 

May Korb will be under the exclusive management of 
R. E. Johnston next season. 

The Kriens Symphony Orchestra was the first American 
symphony orchestra established for the purpose of 
educating young players in symphonic music 

The Inkowa Glee Club gave a delightful concert at the 
Waldorf on May 19. 

Ada Soder-Hueck will conduct a course for teachers, artists 
and students from June 15 to August 15. 

Twelve thousand children participated in Cleveland's annual 
two-day festival. 

Bruno Huhn leaves New York today for Los Angeles. 

Leopold Godowsky sailed on May 29 for his first trip to 
Europe in ten years, 

Frank R. Florentine has been made manager of the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago 

The Funeral of Victor Herbert demonstrated impressively 
how wide his circle of friends and acquaintances was 
and in what esteem he was held by them. 

There are a few vacancies for contraltos, tenors and basses 
in the Novello Davies Artists Choir 

The Institute of Musical Art held its commencement exer- 
cises on the evening of May 31. 

Marie Sundelius is a member of the advisory board of The 
Opera Players. 

Strauss’ new ballet, Schlagobers, proved disappointing at 
its first performance in Vienna 

Petrauskas’ new opera, Egle, Queen of the Snakes, had a 
successful premiere in South Boston on Decoration Day. 

The American Conservatory, Chicago, will hold a special 
summer session of public school music 

The sixteenth annual North Shore Festival proved a bril 
liant event. 

Shura Cherkassky, the phenomenal boy pianist, will tour 
in Florida next season. G. N. 
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“At Five First Concerts Not a Person Left the Hall 
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A FEW HEADLINES 
A master of delivery —Chicago American. 
Sings well in any language.—Chicago Tribune. 
Delights with songs.—New York Herald-Tribune. 
Pleases in debut—New York American. 


A FEW EXCERPTS 


Aroused the audience to prolonged demonstra- 
tions of satisfaction when he sang “Recondita Ar- 
monia” from Tosca.—New York Sun. 

Large and approving audience. Insistent applause 
and numerous encores. — New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

Enthusiastic audience. “Sound an Alarm” sung 
with martial ardor and swiftness. The Puccini aria 
was sung in Italian bravura style—New York 
Times. 

His voice was clear, his utterance most natural 
and his words most distinctly articulated—New 
York Telegram-Mail. 

The audience was not slow in showing its ap- 
proval.—New York American. 
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il Mr. Morgan’s Supply of Encores Was Exhausted” 
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Rhys Morgan Heard in So 
Recital at the Mankseen. 
Mr. Morgan has a tenor voice 


clear and resonant character which 


tone colorings, Songs 
which tell a forceful story appeal to 
him and he sings them with vigor. 
He likes to sustain the tones right 
out with full power and he does the 
same with ease and certainty. 





‘| Dancing Clase of Louis Willhour 
|| Appears at Kimball Hall. 
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HERALD ™*LNALUNER 


WELSH? TENOR IN 
PROGRAM OF 
FOLK SONGS 


Rhys Morgan, at the Blackstone 
Theater, Puis Fresh Eager- 
ness of Youth Into Group. of 
Severe Native Melodies. 





BELATED recitalist, but one 

whose value Is by no means to 
he gauged by his distance from the 
majority of the season's ectivities, 
was Rhys Morgen, Welsh tenor, who 
sang at the Blackstone Theater yes- 
terday afternoon. 

He possesses the attributes of 
youth, personality and enthusiasm, 
combined with a straightforward ad- 
cress that won him the favor of the 
large audience. The fresh enger- 
ness of his style did not complete. 
ly encompass the sentiment of Dvor- 
aks “Als die alte Mutter,” nor 
the sublety of an exquisite song of 
Ilue, although he successfully wore 
hia heart on his sleeve in the best 
Puccini manner in an aria from 
“Tosca.” 

The best singing and the most in- 
teresting music was in the group of 
old Welsh melodies, rather more 
severe in character than the folk 
musio of other nations, but unmis- 
takably stamped with the tang of 
soll, Despite the consonantal com; 
plications of the text —Y gwew 
fach,” and “Dafy4a4 y gareg wen" 
are specimens of the titlee—-Mr. 
Morgan sang with a native ease and 
a genuineness of feelmg that ele- 


tstic importance, — 
Jistin Williams was a competent 
accompanist, A. L. G. 
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STRAUSS BALLET, SCHLAGOBERS, GORGEOUSLY 
STAGED, PROVES DISAPPOINTING TO MANY 


(Continued from page 5) 


in his bed of suffering, attended by his mama and the good 
old physician. His indigestions are painted by the orches- 
tra with a realism which does more credit to Strauss’ or- 
chestral dexterity than to his taste. It is probably the first 
time that a composer has deemed it necessary to set nausea 
to music. The boy falls asleep and, in his feverish dreams, 
experiences the rather confused happénings which now un- 
roll before us. We see Princess Pralinée, the good fairy 
of the bake-shop and a step-sister to the good old Puppen- 
fee in Josef Bayer's once popular ballet of that name, 
with her court-marshal and her numberless attendants, Evi- 
dently the graceful young lady must have heard Strauss’ 


brought to a tremendous climax with a Riot Polka in which 
the five Jews (descendants of the Jews’ quintet in Salome) 
again take the principal role. The scene palpably ridicules 
the meaning of the 1918 revolution, and the Jewish race. 
The revolution and the Jewish nation are open to discus- 
sion, of course, but it is doubtful whether Strauss is en- 
titled to discuss such problems at the moment when 
the government of the Republic which is the outcome of 
the revolution is about to donate to him a gorgeous home, 
and when the capital of his Jewish friends alone has made 
the production of his ballet possible. 

But forgiving even all this, it is still more sad to record 


THE NEW STRAUSS BALLET, SCHLAGOBERS, PRODUCED AT THE VIENNA STATE OPERA. 


Scenery and costumes by Ada 
(1) The kingdom of Princess Pralinée. 
bread Man 


Rosenkavalier, for she soon executes a nice little 
a waltz which I remember having heard in that 


Der 

dance to 

opera 
“Poxitics” 


i 

So far the dreams of our little “Firmling” have been in- 
nocent and good and he has had our sympathy despite his 
mad and fatal love for whipped cream. But our kind senti- 
ments towards him are seriously endangered by what fol- 
lows. He now proves himself to be a real twentieth-century 
boy, and his dreams take a decidedly political turn. Fur- 
thermore, he seems to know little of the blessings of Pro- 
hibition, for his fancies now take him to the wicked land 
of liquor. We see three huge bottles, and Mademoiselle 
Marianne, in rather Frenchy dress, springs forth from the 
one bearing the inscription “Chartreuse.” She is soon joined 
hy Ladislav, wha leaves’his “Slivovitz” bottle to court the 
coquettish lady, and by Boris Wutki (Vodka), his Russian 
rival, Ladislav’s name was originally Michel, and his dance 
with Marianne, who impersonates France, was to have sym- 
bolized a new Franco-German alliance, which proves that 

«Richard's business acumen is more reliable than his sense 

for politics. The Ruhr occupation and various other 
events made him change his mind, and Landislay Slivovitz, 
the Pole, was substituted for the “deutscher Michel.” 
Ladislay wins Marianne (bravo, Premier Paderewski!) 
and the three dance off. 

Was it Strauss’ object in writing this scene to prove him- 
self a Francophile, and to purge himself of any suspicion 
of “Hakenkreuz” tendencies? Well, no one ever took him 
to be a Ludendorff, or indeed a man of convictions, po- 
litical or otherwise, to the detriment of his commercial in- 
terests. Least of all one would have taken him to be a 
Jew-baiter. Fancy our surprise then, at the scene which 
follows. Musically it is described by Strauss as “variations 
on one and the same theme.” The stage shows a proletar- 
ian suburb, and the plot (?) of the scene is a revolution 
of the lower species of bakery, though we are completely 
left in doubt as to against whom the revolution is directed. 
The musical setting is a Passacaglia of large proportions, 
and the bass theme provides the ground motive which sym- 
bolizes the “revolution.” As the various sorts of pastry— 
buns, rolls, doughnuts, ete.—enter, their individual themes 
are contrasted with the obstinate theme in the bass. The 
procession ends with the Matzos, the Jewish Passover bread, 
dressed as Oriental Magi of obtrusively Semitic appearance 
and behavior. It is they who, swinging huge newspapers, 
instigate the riot—a graceful compliment from Strauss to 
his ill-willed Jewish critics (where are they?), and at the 
same time a hint at how Little Richard sees the revolu- 
tion of 1918. 

Musically this scene is one of the greatest things Strauss 
has ever written, and the gigantic Passacaglia is at the end 


Nigrin, reproduced by permission of 
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that the scene (which had evoked a certain mild opposi- 
tion from the socialist mayor, Seitz and others concerned, 
at the dress rehearsal) was toned down at Strauss’ own 
behest for the premiére. Convictions may be wrong, but 
nothing is worse than to go back on them! 

SuMMING UP. 

What follows is of little importance. Princess Tea, and 
later Prince Coffee and Prince Cocoa, vainly attempt to ap- 
pease the crowd, but the whole revolution is finally drowned 
in Bavarian beer, which flows freely from two huge barrels 
of Munich “Hofbrau.” Strauss, it will be seen, is a good 
son of his native Munich even in a Viennese ballet, and he 
had previously proven it by making the little chocolate boys 
who accompany Princess Pralinée dance to the rhythms of 
a peasant dance from the Upper Palatinate, with most elab- 
orate variations. In the closing scene all characters are 
peacefully united at the court of Princess Pralinée, where the 
five Jews are decorated with the sacred order of Plutocracy, 
and in the end the little “Firmling” bobs up again to partici- 
pate in the general dance which closes the ballet. 

The little chap, with his indigestion spells, is indeed the 
one connecting link between the rather haphazard and arbi- 
trarily compiled scenes of the ballet which otherwise lacks 
any semblance of plot, action or meaning. There are many 
things to be said for and against this latest work of Strauss, 
but too many have been unanimously said against it by 
my distinguished Vienna colleague to really do justice to it. 
For once, I decline to raise my voice against Strauss in this 
case, where k.:3 work does not pretend to be more than its 
title implies—light and foamy stuff. True, its subtitle, A 
Merry Ghenite Ballet, is misleading, as it is neither par- 
tcularly merry—nor indeed Viennese. It would be deplorable 
if the local atmosphere of this lovely old city consisted of 
nothing else but a mad passion for Schlagobers and “Mehl- 
speisen” of all sorts; and the fact that it is this most primi- 
tive side of the Viennese character alone which Strauss has 
caught in what he terms a typically Viennese ballet, to the 
neglect of those spiritual forces which inspired a Mozart, 
Beethoven or Schubert, reflects on Strauss himself and on his 
local friends more than on the Viennese population. 

True also that Whipped Cream is not the proper subject 
for a Strauss to deal with: it is satiating, but not nourish- 
ing, and particularly detrimental in its effect when served 
not as a mere incidental dessert but as an extensive and pre- 
tentious dinner. But the objections voiced against this Strauss 
work on ethical and esthetic grounds are utterly ridiculous. 
It is lovely music and witty almost throughout, and a living 
see against the deadly serious attitude which the cum- 

rsome Teutons love to take towards all music, even that 
of a ballet. I confess that I expected the worst from this 
Strauss ballet, but was pleasantly disappointed. Certainly 
Schlagobers offers no new aspects of Strauss! personality— 
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who could have expected that?—but it shows that ever so 
small things can be done with great musical mastery. The 
Schlagobers music (which is, on the whole, of secondary in- 
terest as compared to the stage spectacle) is not, probably, 
among the strong things Strauss has done, but it has many 
things (above all, the two pieces referred to above) which 
count among his best. The “Leitmotiv” is occasionally ap- 
plied, and several of the numbers are almost symphonic in 
structure. There are, of course, the certain genuinely 
Straussian progressions in thirds and sixths, all the swing, 
color and the widely flung arches of the Straussian.melodics, 
and the brilliant Straussian orchestra, as of yore. And, 
above all, many old friends from Rosenkavalier, Ariadne, 
Josefslegende, and all the other works which we know and 
love to hear again and again. . . . 
ATTENTION oF Martin Beck! 

Last, but most important—let us speak of the performance. 
It was a marvel of perfection such as I do not recall having 
seen at the Staatsoper for many years past. It was not the 
gorgeousness of the thing that was overwhelming (we have 
had more of that on other occasions), but the rare taste and 
imagination of the scenic setting, the costumes, lighting, 
stage managément and arrangement. A new designer, a 
young girl named Ada Nigrin, was responsible for the de- 
signs of scenery and dresses, and they were marvels! True 
fairy tale spirit, a dream of fancy and beauty! And Hein- 
rich Kroeller did the rest, with his stage management and 
dance arrangements. A more fascinating bit of drill I have 
never seen than the revolution scene with its weirdly fan- 
tastic contortions and lighting effects. And yet—notwith- 
standing the occasion of Strauss’ jubilee—it was by no 
means the expected success. The applause was not the usual 
Viennese “Strauss applause,” and the sale for the second 
performance, I am told, is small. It is not the stock ex- 
change slump alone which accounts for that. It seems the 

ood people expected something quite different—heaven alone 

nows what. Perhaps the whole thing is out of place in an 
operatic theater; but I venture to predict a great success if 
it is produced, with those wonderful Viennese stage acces- 
sories, on some first class variety stage. Mr. Beck, please 
take notice! 


Fiqué Choral Gives The Grand Duchess 


A fine performance of Offenbach’s The Grand Duchess 
was given by the Fiqué Choral at the Masonic Temple, 
Brooklyn, May 22, which was greatly enjoyed by the large 
audience. Carl Fiqué deserves much credit for bringing 
all of the performers up to so high a professional standard 
and all of the members of the cast are to be cungratulated 
for having attained such a professional effciency. The 
cast consisted of Mme. Katherine Noack Fiqué, as Grand 
Duchess Katerina; Elsie Ludwig Garretson, Countess 
Leontana; Myrtle Estelle Schiffman, Prince Paul; Caroline 
Wilckens, Baroness Ethelinda Van Grog, his aunt; Arthur 
Bauer, General Bum; Maude Weber, Carlowitz, adjutant to 
the Duchess; Henry Weimann, Fritz; Eugenie Lahm, 
Wanda; Mathilde Radlauer, Marilla Vivandiere; Grace 
Hyland, Sergeant Pye; Rose Luther, Lady Ravina; Mary 
Pendlebury, Lady Dorella; Anna E. Brader, Lady Kuni- 
gunda; Elena Merrill, Lady Cioraga; May Vickers, Lady 
Talanita; Margaret Rubel, Lady Polvadera; Belle Hocking, 
Lady Multara; Louise Gedney, Lady Ozelia; Jessie Leslie, 
Grenadier Fatzenheimer; Bertha Steinmetz, Recruit Ono- 
frio; Frances Shipsey, Recruit Brogu; Bertie Kindt, Re- 
cruit Grillman; Ida Olson, Recruit Zabinski; ladies of 
nobility, Carrie Bower, Mary H. Cole, Emma Chapman, 
Condace A, Dunham, Florence M. Groves, Amy Harvey; 
peasant girls, G. Lucille Douglas, Margaret Jones, Mabel 
Kraft, Elsie Schultheis; grenadiers, Eva Bladen, Florence 
Hargrave, Augusta Junker, Mary Morgan, Leonora Obern- 
dorfer, Mae Raunick, Isabelle Ruggles, Emma Wilmot; 
ballet girls from Entwisle Studio, Dorothy Geng, Lila Bohn- 
ert, Genevieve Svesson, Frances McHugh, Charlotte For- 
din, Chick Hulsberg, Clara Cough, Evelyn Raskin, Annette 
De Bono, Thekla Horn, Esther Bauer, Marie Fay. 

Mr. Fiqué conducted the Stretz Orchestra, which rendered 
Weber’s Invitation to Dance and Strauss’ Persian March 
prior to the opening of the opera. Mme. Fiqué was an 
ideal Grand Duchess and acted and sang the part to per- 
fection. Mr. Weimann’s beautiful tenor voice showed to 
fine advantage in the duet with Wanda and also in the 
duet with the Grand Duchess; he took the character finely, 
and Mr. Bauer as the whimsical and ludicrous General Bum 
was the true comedian. 

One of the most beautiful scenes was the ballet by the 
young misses. Whether in solo, duet, trio, quartet, quintet, 
sextet or ensemble, all rendered their parts professionally, 
artistically and with excellent vocal effect. 
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Rudolph Reuter in Florence 


The pianist, Rudolph Reuter, at present in Italy prepara- 
tory for his return to America to take up his master class 
in Chicago at the Fine Arts Building in June, was a visitor 
in Florence for several days to see the art treasures of that 
famed city as well as to meet his protegé, Siegfried Schultze, 
who has had a most wonderful world tour as accompanist 
for Bronislaw Huberman. Mr. Huberman and Mr. Schultze 
created a sensation with their playing of the Franck sonata 
at the Societa della Amici de Musica concert. 

A dinner was given in Mr. Reuter’s honor by Ernesto 
Consolo, a leading musician of Florence and well known 
to Americans through his years of residence in Chicago and 
New York. Mr. Consolo is still active as a pianist and, as 
head of the Music Society, has done much for the musical 
development of his home city. 

Giuseppe Campanari in New Studio 

Giuseppe Campanari, eminent New York vocal teacher, 
formerly a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has removed his studio from 668 West End Avenue to 255 
West 90th Street. 
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Bella Sadin and Elise Eckert, Whittington 
Artists, Give Recitals 

Bella Sadin and Elise Eckert, artist-pupils of Dorsey 
Whittington, gave recitals at Rumford Hall, New York, 
May 17 and May 19. Both of these young pianists showed 
fine talent and training and were received with enthusiasm 
by large audiences. 

Bella Sadin, heard on Saturday evening, opened her pro- 
arg with an impressive rendering of the Beethoven A 

at sonata, op. 26. She revealed in this and in succeeding 
numbers technical skill and admirable maturity of interpre- 
tation for so young an artist. She has genuine musical 
feeling, a beautiful tone, poetic imagination and _ fine 
rhythmic nuances. A Chopin group included a nocturne, 
the fantasy-impromptu, a mazurka, valse and etude. The 
“Revolutionary” etude was executed with power and dash. 
The concluding group contained La Soiree dans Grenade, 
Debussy ; Serenade, Blanchet; Alt Wien, Godowsky; etude, 
Un Sospiro, Liszt. She succeeded in conveying an appro- 
priate atmosphere for each number. 

Elise Eckert’s recital on Monday evening also left a 
favorable impression. A girl of about sixteen, she dis- 
played some very commendable qualities. A Beethoven 
sonata, op. 28, was performed with good understanding of 
the musical content and clarity of execution. The second 
group included a Schubert impromptu in A flat major, 
Schumann’s Warum? Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges (Mendels- 
sohn-Liszt) and a Chopin prelude, nocturne and valse. The 
third group contained two MacDowell numbers (The Eagle 
and the Witches’ Dance), Debussy’s Dance de Puck and 
Moszkowski’s En Automne. Miss Eckert has good phrasing, 
a pleasing tone and a serviceable technic and succeeded in 
making her numbers enjoyable. As a conclusion to the 
program Mr. Whittington was heard with her in two num- 
bers arranged for two pianos: an Oriental Fantasy by Percy 
Grainger, and Albeniz’s Tango, arranged for two pianos by 
Mr. Whittington, which proved interesting. 








Fay Simmons Davis Directs Community 
Vesper Services 
_Community Musical Vesper Services, directed by Fay 
Simmons Davis, were held in the Glen Ridge (N. J.) 
Congregational Church, Thursday evening, May 22. A 
varied and enjoyable program was rendered by the Wo- 
men’s Community Chorus of Glen Ridge and_ vicinity, 


with several assisting soloists: Elsa Fischer, violinist; 
Mrs. T. Holt Haywood, pianist, and Jerome Swinford, 
baritone. The accompanists were Mrs. Nelson Moody, 


Walter Johnson and Mrs. George S. Delafield. 

The program for the vesper services was distinctive and 
one which was designed to meet the tastes of different peo- 
ple. It was largely attended and greatly enjoyed and 
appreciated. 

Mrs. Davis is especially well known in New Jersey, 
where her musical ability has proved of great value, par- 
ticularly in the field of community singing. Besides being 
director of music in the Glen Ridge Congregational Church, 
she is director of the Women’s Community Chorus of 
Glen Ridge, Montclair and Bloomfield, an organization of 
125 members. She is also well known as a musician and 
writer. She is a member of the editorial staff of the 
American Organist and is music critic for the daily press 
and a writer of musical essays for musical magazines. Mrs, 
Davis is also the winner of several prizes for musical 
essays. 


Large Enrollment at Carnegie Tech. 


A large majority of the faculty staff in charge of the 
summer school this year at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh, says an announcement, will be selected 
from the regular staff engaged throughout the college year. 
For some of the departments specializing in teachers’ courses, 
however, several guest instructors and lecturers have been 
engaged to assist at various periods between June 30 and 
August 8, when the courses for teachers of home economics, 
public school music, fine and applied arts, and manual and 
industrial arts are scheduled. 

According to the report from Carnegie Tech. plans are 
under way to receive a record-breaking enrollment of sum- 
mer students this year. The increasing popularity of the 
technical courses not only for teachers but for undergradu- 
ates and others needing practical training, together with the 
unusual facilities available at Carnegie for such instructions, 
are cited as reasons for the increase in inquiries from pros- 
pective students. 


Prindle Scott Guest at Saginaw Musicale 


On May 11, Mr, and Mrs, Ralph C. Morley gave an 
informal musicale at their new home at Saginaw, Mich., 
for John Prindle Scott, who was visiting in town, Some 
years ago Mr. Scott taught singing in Saginaw and_ has 
many friends among the local musicians there. A delight- 
ful program was given in the large music room by Mrs. 
Grace Warren, violinist, and Mrs. Martha Wentworth, 
pianist, with Mrs. Morley, the hostess, at the pipe organ. 
A number of Mr. Scott’s songs were sung informally dur- 
ing the evening. 


Adele Rankin in Costume Programs 


Adele Luis Rankin, soprano, sang recently in a recital at 
Columbia, Pa., assisted by H. F. Zehner, baritone of that 
city. Particularly popular was her group of song in cos- 
tume. Quoting the local paper on her work, she displayed 
“a voice of pure lyric quality, in all her work poetic imag- 
ination and great interpretative ability.” Other engagements 
were: program of John Prindle Scott’s Songs, April 23, 
Mount Vernon; 25, Women’s Press Club; 26, New York 
City, at St. Marks-On-The-Bouwerie, in a costume group; 
May 23, Peekskill, New York. 


Ruth Rodgers “An All-Year Round Soprano” 


Ruth Rodgers, whose first concert tour under the direc- 
tion of Concert Management Arthur Judson exceeded all 
expectations, is becoming known as an all year ’round so- 
prano. Miss Rodgers had planned originally to close a busy 
season in June, but there have been so many requests for 
her appearances at summer concerts that she probably will 
have no vacation until August—and then only a short one. 
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ALMA BECK HITS 'EM SQUARE IN CINCINNATI 


The following article about Alma Beck in her home 
town, where she appeared recently as soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Fritz Reiner, conductor, 
is taken from one of the local papers: 

“That's one prophet that came back with honor, Rosie. 
Did you hear the alleluias and the glorias?” I remarks to 
the artist man when we are in the green room at Emery 
Auditorium after the Symphony concert Friday. 

“I can’t speak, it was so beautiful!” “You were simply 
marvelous!" “Oh, you looked gorgeous!” “It was great!” 
are the kind of remarks we are hearing. 

And some of them cried, too. 

a begins singing; “It’s a great day tonight for the 
rish,” 
Rostz, You’ke WRonG 

“Alma’s not Irish, you dumbbell, with a name like Beck,” 
I politely informed him. 

She’s the prophet I mentioned up above bein’ a Cin- 
cinnati girl and havin’ the biggest triumph of her life right 
here in her home. town. 

And the whole city turned out, it seemed, to hear Alma 
Beck sing as soloist at the symphony this week. Dan 
Beddoe, teacher at the Conservatory of Music, sang on the 
same program. 

“Say, Ann, do you think they’d let me sing at a concert?” 
Rosie requests of me. 


Sorta Caustic, SHE Is 


“How didja get that way? You could sing on the back 
fence some night, but carry an umbrella if you do.” 

“Well, smarty, look how easy Alma did it!” 

“Oh, sure! It was awful easy. All she had to do was 
to go to New York and live there for six years and study. 
Think of all the fun she missed here at home. Why, she 
couldn’t go to Coney Island or the Zoo, and she couldn't 
go to the Bellevue beaches and go swimmin’ in the beauti- 
ful brown river, and she couldn't . ™ 

“Ah, dry up,” Rosie asks me. 


Sue Missep Mucu 


“Even if she did get a lot of flowers today,” I says, 
“she’s missed all the flower shows in the Sixth street 
market house.” 

The Three Arts Club give her a great big bunch of 
American Beauties and a card that says: “We are mighty 
proud of you, Miss Beck, and are glad to claim you as one 
of our very own, Continued success is the wish of all 
Three Arters.” 

Mme. Louise Dotti, who was Alma’s first.teacher in 
Cincinnati, and Miss Ethel Irwin, an old friend of hers, 
sent her more flowers. 

The Avondale Presbyterian Church and the Mt. Auburn 
Presbyterian Church choirs used to have Alma in them 
before she went to New York. A couple of months ago 
she sang with William Mengelberg’s Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in the big city. 

She’s going back to study a couple of hundred years 
more with Coenraad V. Bos. 


Reception Is Hewp 


After the concert the Three Arters hold an informal 
reception in the committee room on the second floor of the 
Emery Auditorium. And you know how it is. A lot of 
kissing and shaking hands and all that kind of stuff. But 
Alma’s a good singer, even if I do say so myself, cause 
I've known her a long time. 

Rosie, like most men, has to ask me if 
music.” 

“Didn't you hear Herman Thuman say. ‘Well, by George, 
you were fine, Alma’?” 


“that’s good 


Pupils Sing Mana-Zucca Songs 

Among the many pupils of Hanna Brocks who have been 
singing songs of Mana-Zucca, may be mentioned Elizabeth 
Wynn, who recently sang with much success, Sleep My 
Darling and Song of My Heart. Miss Brocks has pro- 
grammed these songs a number of times herself this season. 

Another successful teacher who recommends Mana-Zucca 
songs to all her pupils is Susan Boice. She is most enthu- 
siastic about The Cry of the Woman and considers it a 
splendid teaching song for her dramatic sopranos and con- 
traltos. 


Grace Kerns “Captivates Audience” 

“Graceful, with a dramatic capacity that is unexpected, 
her first appearance here in several years was a pronounced 
success. Her solos were lovely and won long-continued 
applause.” The foregoing appeared in a Halifax news- 
paper shortly after Grace Kerns appeared there at the Hali- 
fax Festival, where she sang at two recent performances 
“She captivated her audience,” said another paper. Other 
press comments are: “Miss Kerns received a real ovation,” 
“scattered high C’s around like stars,” “made every num- 
ber a treat.” 


More ‘Chemet Dates 


Arrangements have just been made for Burlington, Vt., 
to be included in Renée Chemet's list of appearances in the 
East next season, Another addition to her extended tour is 
Kenosha, Wis., where she will play next December. 
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CHICAGO HEARS HOST OF GOOD TALENT 
AT ANNUAL SEASON-END CONCERTS 


Well Known Teachers Present Pupils—College and Conservatory Activities Increase as Commencements Approach—Many 
Studios to Close for Summer—Joseph Konecny Engaged to Teach at De Pauw University—Bolm Joins Glenn 
Dillard Gunn Faculty—Teachers Busy—Other News of Interest 


Bucunarter Artist-Purm Hear. 

Chicago, May 31.—Adelaide Berkman, artist-pupil of Isa- 
$ we Buchhalter, piano pedagog, was heard in her second 
ecital on Sunday afternoon, May 25, at the Playhouse be- 
f we @ large and discriminating musical audience, in a pro- 
gram decidedly more ambitious than that played the first 
part of the season. To say that her success was instantane- 
sus and continuous throughout her entire performance is 

famt praise, 

A technical analysis of her entire work would take up 
too much space at this time and must therefore be elim- 
Her entrance was unobtrusive. Seating herself with 
self-possession, she impressed with the remark- 
in one of her youth, She sat before her instru- 
aplomb of a seasoned artist which robbed 
her auditors of any apprehension concerning her art and 
schooling. As she delivered each number from first to last, 
including encores, it dawned upon her astonished hearers that 
they were Jistening to a young artist with an equipment 
of which few pianists of reputation can boast. Musical 
intelligence in a juvenile must certainly owe much to the 
genius of her tutor, This was particularly seen in the splen- 
did expression given to all of her numbers. Imagination 
and interpretive power were the outstanding virtues, aside 
from her beautiful mellow singing tone and maste rly manip- 
ulation, producing as she did the most delicate pianissimo 
shade to the most boisterous fortissimo with evenness and 
perfect graduation Noteworthy were the renditions of 
Heniot Levy’s Variations on an original theme and_ the 
premiére of Isadore Buchhalter’s nocturne (Avous), both 
compositions beset with almost unsurmountable difhculties, 
the beauties of which she brought out in bold relief, The 
masterly tutelage of Mr, Buchhalter was evidenced in putting 
forth this artist as a coming star in a trying ordeal 

Tue Ovumirorrs Present Pupits 

Vocal pupils of Boza Oumiroff and piano pupils of Ella 
Spravka (Mme, Oumiroff) were presented in recital by 
their prominent teachers at Bush Conservatory Recital Hall, 
May 26. One of the most successful vocal instructors at 
the Bush Conservatory, Mr. Oumiroff has accomplished much 
with his large class and a number of his pupils are doing 
him proud in the professional field. The nine students 
appearing on this occasion showed the splendid results ob- 
tained under Mr, Oumiroff’s expert guidance, each giving 
a fine account of himself. Those appearing were Aubrey 
A. Johnson, Lisa Bergquist, Nellie Duder, William Ross, 
Alvin Polacek, Helen Gloeckle, Jane Hough, Ruth Barber 
and Florence Newman. They rendered works by Wood- 
forde-Finden, Peterson-Berger, Lohr, Sanderson, Leon- 
cavallo, Flotow, Saint-Saéns, Godard, Rogers, Spross, Gluck, 
David, Mozart, Bellini and Swedish and Bohemian folk 
songs. To single out one individual would not only be diffi- 
cult but also unjust, as each participant sang his or her 
selections most effectively. Mme. Spravka’s students, too, 
showed that they are in excellent hands and their playing 


was highly creditable to their efficient mentor. The pianists 
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who took part were Tillie Lehnhoff, Salome Brand, Doro- 
thy Moline, Mrs. Royal Eddy and John Minnema. A most 
enjoyable recital, of which both instructors may well teel 
proud! 

TuHeovore S, Bercey Croses Stupio June 15, 

Theodore S. Bergey, the distinguished vocal instructor, 
whose pupil, Leslie Voightmann, is now achieving fine suc- 
cess in the principal theaters in Italy, has informed this office 
that he will close his studio during the months of June, July 
and August. When asked by a representative of the Musica. 
Courier what prompted him to take that step this year, Mr. 
Bergey answered; “Il have been very busy this year and have 
worked hard every day in the week, teaching from nine in 
the morning until six in the evening. Don't you think [| 
am entitled to a little vacation and relaxation? Pupils de- 
mand the best of a teacher and no teacher can be at his 
best teaching every day twelve months in the year. The 
teacher may become stale and as I do not want to get stale, 
I am taking a summer vacation. Some New York teachers 
who are reputed to be busy in New York, have to come to 
Chicago to make a living during the summer. I do so well 
in Chicago that I can take three months’ vacation without 
giving a master class here or anywhere else,” 

Miss Kinso_vinc BomBaArpED witH Letters, 

A week ago in the Musicat Courter a telegram from this 
office appeared, announcing that Rachel Busey Kinsolving, 
owner of the Kinsolving Musical Mornings at the Blackstone 
Hotel and one of Chicago’s most popular and successful 
managers, would add to her activities next season by pre- 
senting new talent in Chicago. The telegram, evidently, was 
not quite clear, as Miss Kinsolvying has informed this office 
of the Musicau Courter that she has been literally bom- 
barded with letters from artists who have not appeared in 
Chicago, asking that they be engaged for her series. They 
asked for fees, probably thinking the series will be similar 
to the one at the Blackstone. In order to set musicians 
right as to the new Kinsolving series—to be known as the 
New Talent Series—it is stated that Miss Kinsolving will 
not buy talent, but will present them in Chicago under be st 
advantage, Considering her name value and her success in 
the managerial business here, the fee she will charge for 
her services is nominal, Artists interested should write to 
her office in the Fine Arts Building. 

The above may sound like a paid advertisement, but the 
General Representative of the MusicaL Courter, who wrote 
the notice, can assure the readers that Miss Kinsolving only 
paid us with a smile. The reason the notice is published is 
that artists who will appear under her management will, no 
doubt, be satisfied. She knows her business. 

FRrepeRIK FREDERIKSEN’S SUMMER TEACHING 

Besides giving a course of violin study in his studio in 
the Fine Arts Building, Frederik Frederiksen will teach 
during the summer at Lake Geneva, (Wis.). Applica- 
tions should be sent Mr. Frederiksen at the Fine Arts 
Building, or to Lake Geneva. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 


The annual commencement concert and exercises of the 
American Conservatory will take place at the Auditorium, 
Tuesday evening, June 17, beginning at eight o'clock. A 
musical program consisting of piano and violin concertos, 
and arias will be offered, with full orchestra conducted 
by Adolf Weidig, after which will be the awarding of the 
diplomas, degrees and certificates by the president, John 
J. Hattstaedt, and Karleton Hackett, associate director. 

The coming summer session and master school of the 
American Conservatory promises to be one of very unusual 
success. A large registration from all parts of the coun- 
try is already assured for Delia Valeri, Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler and George H. Gartlan, the latter specially en- 
gaged for the Public School Music Department. Mme. 
Zeisler will begin her teaching engagement Thursday, June 
19—a few days preceding the regular session. 

The public contests of the advanced classes in the vari- 
ous départments were held during the month of May with 
satisfactory results, a high degree of scholarship being 
demonstrated. The winners of scholarships and prize 
medals were as follows (selected for appearance at com- 
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mencement concert) ; Esther Arneson, Virginia Smith, Ruth 
Walker (pianists), Merrie Boyd Mitchell, Hulda Blank, 
Violet Tait (singers), Francis Martin, Miriam Herr 
(violinists), |composition—Hamilton Forrest, Stephanie 
Lendi; piano—Florence Hutton, scholarship, and Imah 
Bird, ‘gold medal (post graduate course. ) 

Graduating Class: Piano, Alice R. Johnson, full scholar- 
ship; Hazel Sims, partial scholarship; Dorothy McGrath, 
gold medal. Voice—Milla Ybarra, gold medal; Merrie 
Boyd Mitchell, full scholarship; Adelaide Jones, partial 
scholarship. Musical Theory—Esther Spaulding. Violin— 
Francis Martin, full scholarship; Marion Emmons, partial 
scholarship ; Emily Volker, gold ‘medal, 

Normal Department : Ethel Flentye, gold medal; Martha 
Beste, gold medal; Elizabeth Stritzinger, silver medal. 

Teacher's Certificate Class: Piano—Ethel Flentye, half 
scholarship; Walther Lauing, gold medal; Harold Reever, 
gold medal; Rose Maisel, gold medal. Singing—J. Allen 
Ware, gold medal; Juanita Swenk, gold medal; Rose Kut- 
ta, gold medal. Violin—Grace Margaret Hansen, gold 
medal; Ida Sugerman, gold medal; Katharine Hamilton, 
silver medal. 

Organ Department: Edward Eig- 
enschenk, gold medal; Broman, 
gold medal. 

Konecuy AT De Pauw UNIversiItTy 


Josef Konecny, the Bohemian violinist, has been en- 
gaged by the De Pauw University for its summer school, 
June 20 to August 8. He is a pupil of Prof, Otaker Sevcik, 
with whom he studied in Vienna and Bohemia. As a con- 
cert artist, Mr. Konecny has established an enviable posi- 
tion for himself, having toured in every part of the United 
States and other parts of the world. The De Pauw Uni- 
versity is located at 2235 Sheffield Avenue, Chicago. 

Boitm Joins GLENN DitLarp GuNN SCHOOL 

The Glenn Dillard Gunn School announces the engage- 
ment of Adolf Bolm as head of the department of dancing. 
Mr. Bolm will continue his work as usual at his studios 
at 624 South Michigan Avenue, but will also conduct 
classes at the Gunn School, 1254 Lake Shore Drive. Mr. 
Bolm will also stage the dances in the school’s forthcoming 
commencement performance of Carmen at the Blackstone 
Theater on Saturday, June 14. The Metropolitan Opera 
Company has engaged Mr. Bolm for a special performance 
of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, which he will give in New 
York following a tour with his ballet. 

EstHer WaAtrATH LaAsn’s AcTIvITIES 

Esther Lash, soprano, has been doing considerable sing- 
ing at the Pantheon Theater, People’s Church service, of 
late and will again have a part on June 8. Mrs. Lash is to 
appear at the Kimball Hall Friday noon concert on June 6, 
and at Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building, in concert on 
June 19. Two of her numbers will be the aria, Una Voce 
Poco Fa, from The Barber of Seville, and A Spring Fancy 
by John Densmore. Mrs. Lash has booked several en- 
gagements for October and November. Her rather unique 
recital program consists of songs, an aria from the opera, 
songs in costume with action and musical readings, both 
comic and serious. 

Mippiteton Guest Artist AT Busa CONSERVATORY 

Arthur Middleton, the eminent baritone, as has been 
previously announced will teach at Bush Conservatory as 
a guest artist during the summer school session beginning 
June 25. 

Owing to an unidentified rumor, the impression has been 
current that he is to be permanently associated with the 
Chicago school. This is wholly incorrect, as Mr. Middle- 
ton will be in Chicago steadily only during the five weeks’ 
term of the summer school. He will thereafter continue 
during the regular season his concert tours which have 
brought him renown in all parts of the country, giving only 
occasional lessons at Bush Conservatory when he happens 
to be in Chicago on engagements or on tour. 

Mr. Middleton is in greater demand than ever as a con- 
cert artist, and his managers report a busy season already 
booked for 1924-25, 

The reservations for time with this artist for his summer 
master class at Bush Conservatory have been very heavy 
and reflect his popularity with musicians throughout the 
country. 


Post-Graduate Class, 
Graduating Class—Carl 


E_se HartHan Arenpt Puprits Hearp 

Else Harthan Arendt, a leading voice teacher at the 
Sherwood Music School, presented several pupils in re- 
cital at the Sherwood Recital Hall, May 27. Those ap- 
pearing were Dorothy Giffin, Florence Hull, Eleda Mae 
Hunstad, Ada Hull and Loretta Leidell, all of whom showed 
the results of excellent training received from their ef- 
ficient mentor. 

Busu Conservatory HApPeNINGS. 

The summer school at Bush Conservatory, which begins 
June 25, will be marked by the addition of several notable 
artists to the faculty of this progressive school. 

Arthur Middleton and Vittorio Trevisan, both of whom 
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have widespread reputations among the greatest singers of 
the present day, will be available for summer students who 
plan to coach with them. 

Many applications have been received by those desiring 
time with these and the other eminent artists of the faculty 
and the indications point to a record attendance. 

Florence Newman, artist-pupil of Boza Oumiroff, and 
Robert Quick, artist-pupil of Richard Czerwonky, with Rob- 
erts Sanders, accompanist, under Edgar A. Nelson, will 
give a recital at the Musical Guild, on Tuesday, June 10. 

Ebba Fredericksen, violinist, artist-pupil of Richard Cer- 
wonky, and one of the first graduates of the violin class of 
the Master School, is now on tour through Tennessee and 
Georgia, 

The next examinations for the Master School for fall 
appointments will be held Wednesday, June 11. 

The numerous applications for the six weeks’ summer 
course in public school music indicate very full classes this 
season at the opening of the course, June 25, The regular 
course, under the direction of Lyravine Votaw, will be 
supplemented by a special course of lectures on orchestra- 
tion and instrumentation by E. P. Espenshade of the Hyde 
Park High School, and special courses in advanced high 
school methods by Mrs. H. E. Cotton of the New Trier 
High School. 

Musicat News Items. 

Kathryn Browne delivered an interesting song program, 
before the Chicago College Club, May 17. A large audi- 
ence was well pleased. 

A program pronounced by the press as rich in quality 
given by the Magnus Studio, at Elkhart (Ind.), March 21, 
was delivered by Florence R. Magnus, pianist, and Rudolph 
Magnus, tenor, assisted by Marion McOfee, soprano. They 
scored a decided hit. 

The Muenzer Trio, consisting of Hans Muenzer, violin; 
Rudolph Wagner, piano, and Hans Koelbel, cello, are well 
pleased with the results of the past season and announce 
forty-five bookings up to this time for next season in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. 

Thomas Moore, the young Irish tenor, scored at the big 
initiation on the occasion of the fourth anniversary ot 
Greater Chicago Lodge, Loyal Order of Moose, recently held 
at Orchestra Hall. He was announced for one number 
and delivered two additional encores under conditions most 
disadvantageous. 

Jessie Slatis, dramatic soprano, just returned from Eur- 
ope and heralded as a finished high class artist, will be heard 
in recital at the Playhouse, Sunday afternoon, June 8, under 
the management of F. Wight Neumann. 

Ann Kerr, artist-pupil of Edwin J. Gemmer, played for 
the Edgewater Beach radio broadcasting station on May 23, 

Recent professional activities of students of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kar! Buren Stein of the Auditorium Conservatory are as 
follows: Stephen Pepich, tenor, and Mildred Meyer, mezzo, 
filled an important engagement at Croatian Hall at Gary 
(Ind.), May 24, scoring a hit in a costumed scene and imme- 
diately booking a return engagement; Eugene McCune, 
tenor, has just returned from a thirty weeks’ lyceum tour 
and will leave soon for an extended chautauqua trip of 
twelve weeks; Helen Striblen, an assistant to Mrs. Stein, 
presented her pupils in a program of dramatic readings and 
scenes at Lyon and Healy Hall on May 29; Lucile Fisher, 
another assistant to Mrs. Stein and a student of dancing at 
the Auditorium Conservatory for many seasons, presented 
a program of dramatic action and classic dancing at Kim- 
ball Hall, May 26; the opera classes of Dr. Stein, with 
Mrs. Stein as dramatic director, gave one of their unique 
performances at Kimball Hall on May 22 to a capacity 
audience, the performance consisting of a double bill in 
which Ruth Timme, soprano; Mildred Meyer, mezzo; 
Stephen Pepich, tenor, and Frank Porter, baritone, did ex- 
cellent work in the final act of Il Trovatore and a splendid 
cast of well trained young singers gave a spirited perform- 
ance of the comic opera, Bul-Bul. 

Following is a list of dates filled and to be filled by 
Nora Loraine Olin pupils: May 20, Miss Geneva sang at a 
concert at Villa Park, and May 21 at the Woodlawn Pres- 
byterian Church; May 28, Hazel Meisterling sang at a 
banquet given at the River Forest Presbyterian Church ; 
June 1, Maybelle Lovene will sing at Christ Memorial 
Church and on June 8, Effie Hansen will sing at one of the 
Baptist churches of the northwest side. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


Bannerman to Go to Adirondacks 


Joyce Bannerman, the young American soprano who will 
make her first concert tour next season under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg, is planning to spend part of the 
summer in the Adirondacks. She will make a motor trip up 
to the mountains and will spend her vacation mostly in out- 
door sports, for she is especially fond of horseback riding, 
golf and tennis. She also will prepare her New York recital 
program, scheduled for Aeolian Hall on November 1, when 
she will be assisted by Walter Golde. 


Alice Gentle to Summer on Pacific Coast 


Alice Gentle finished a brilliant season of opera and con- 
cert performances with a series of operatic appearances in 
Baltimore last week, singing Tosca, Carmen, I! Trovatore 
and Forza del Destino. Immediately after, Miss Gentle left 
for the Pacific Coast where between summer performances 
which have been arranged for her she will rest at some of 
her favorite haunts between Portland and Los Angeles and 
make the promised visits which busy winter tours prohibit. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


THE PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT IN VIOLIN PLAYING 


[The accompanying excerpt appears in Frederick Mar- 
tin’s book, String Mastery, and is reproduced herewith 
by courtesy of the publisher, Frederick Stokes & Com- 
pany.—The Editor.] 


Josef Adler,.a pupil of Lhevinne and his brother, Clar- 
ence Adler, and a brilliant New York pianist who has 
specialized in the art of accompanying and ensemble play- 
ing, has been kind enough to supply information of peculiar 
importance to the string player, inasmuch as it explains 
the logical and artistic place of the accompanist in the en- 
semble playing of the string instrument and the piano. 

“Only recently, perhaps within the last two years, has 
accompanying begun to be recognized as a delicate and 
difficult art,” said Mr. Adler, “and one which is a very 
important factor in any performance. Too often the work 
of the accompanist is dismissed with little or no comment, 
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JOSEF ADLER 


though, in my varied experiences, hardly a concert takes 
place without the timely rescue work of ‘the man at the 
piano’ saving artists from an embarrassing mishap. 

“To be able to understand the art of accompanying, it is 
necessary to describe the essentials of the art. First and 
foremost, the accompanist must have a complete under- 
standing of the technical difficulties of the instruments he 
is accompanying. Especially in the case of a string instru- 
ment, the violin or cello, it is necessary to have a fair 
knowledge of the artist’s bowing. If he accompanies a 
singer he must understand breathing. The next three es- 
sential qualities necessary are technic, reading and sym- 
pathy. By technic I do not mean merely digital skill which 
permits the playing of a number of notes in a given time. 
This is a purely mechanical definition of the word. To the 
musician technic has a broader meaning, i. ¢., nuance, tone, 
color, a free rendition of the phrase, a good musical 
breathing. Every good accompanist should be able to read 
accurately at sight. To read well at sight, one must be 
able to grasp the thought of the composer and of the in- 
terpreter at the same time, without in the least obtruding 
one’s own personality. The accompanist should be able to 
read difficult music, with the exception of the most ultra- 
modern music, perhaps, almost as well as he does a news- 
paper. 

“Next is sympathy. By this I mean perfect harmony 
with the emotional abilities of the artist accompanied. One 
should be able to anticipate his emotions, or in other words, 
possess musical intuition. The foregoing are the essential 
qualities of a good accompanist, and he is expected to 
possess them, and in addition, the ability to blend his tone 
with that of the solo instrument. This quality is very 
essential, and with careful study of the personality. of the 
artist, every accompanist should be able to accomplish 
much, providing he possesses the ability to feel. The 
writer has always regarded an accompaniment in the light 
of an ensemble number. The theme of the composition is 
often taken up in the accompaniment, which then, for the 
time being, becomes the solo part and the soloist becomes 
the accompanist, who must subordinate himself to the pianist 
if he seriously desires to follow out the intent of the 
composer. In the case of a violin concerto or fantasy, for 
instance, originally written with orchestral accompaniment, 
the orchestral part is reduced to a piano score so that it 
can be played with a piano, for an orchestra is not always 
available. In this case, the accompanist must try to imi- 


tate as nearly as possible the quality of the different or- 
chestral instruments as they make their entrances with 
the themes that are usually distributed throughout the dif- 
ferent sections of the orchestra, The accompanist should 
therefore have a fair knowledge of the orchestra, 

“The attitude towards the accompanist is generally 
gratifying. The famous musician is usually very quick to 
recognize the importance of the supporting artist. Musical 
camaraderie between soloist and accompanist are very im- 
portant factors in the success of any performance, and 
should be established at rehearsals. At these rehearsals the 
accompanist has the opportunity to sense the true feeling 
of the artist with whom he is playing towards his work. 
Some artists regard the rehearsal purely as a_ business 
proposition and wish to hurry it through as soon as possible. 
This procedure does not make for a finished performance 
As an example of what should take place at the rehearsal 
I will illustrate what occurs at the rehearsals I have had 
with Willem Willeke, the noted cellist and conductor, with 
whom I have played many concerts. The rehearsals with 
\fr. Willeke resemble work in a dissecting room in a clinic 
and are carried on with boyish playfulness without losing 
sight of the seriousness of the work at hand. Suggestions 
are made by both of us, and if approved are adopted; if 
not, other ideas are presented until the composition studied 
is finally molded into a perfect unity. Thus it is that 
when appearing in public there is a feeling of perfect ease 
and assurance and, finally, a very successful performance. 
This is the case with all artists who have a real reverence 
for their art. 

“It is always the broad-minded artist who acknowledges 
the valuable services of an accompanist and generously 
invites him to share in the applause with him. Eugene 
Ysaye is always very appreciative. After one performance 
he presented me with a copy of his Poeme d’Extase which 
he had played, inscribed to me. These are the little atten- 
tions which make the accompanist’s associations enjoyable, 
and tend to conjure up pleasant memories, which in a 
measure compensate him for often meager remuneration 
_ “In all my experience as an accompanist, I have yet to 
find two artists who are alike in their interpretations 
During the past two years I have played with several artists 
of the Auer school of violin playing; among them two 
brothers who have had the same training, but whose ideas 
of interpretation are noticeably different. For example, 
let us take their reading of the Handel sonata in E major 
First of all, there is a radical difference as regards the 
idea of tempi. In the first movement, and so on through 
all the movements of the sonata, the conception of the one 
called for a more rapid playing than that of the other; yet 
from the musical standpoint, both were correct, since 
nothing either did was unmusical. The first movement of 
this particular sonata is marked adagio, without metronomic 
markings. This, of course, allows for latitude in the 
adagio tempo used. When there are no metronome mark 
ings, as in this case, every artist has the right to infuse 
the spirit of the composition with his individual feeling so 
long as his tempo does not border on a largo or andante 
The tempo of any composition, therefore is variable, unless 
the composer indicates it definitely by metronome, and even 
when this is the case the artist must sometimes use his own 
judgment. In the last movement of the Mendelssohn con 
certo, for example, most artists want to play too quickly, 
when the real charm of the movement lies in a steady, 
medium-quick tempo. To my mind, the only violinist who 
has an absolutely sane conception of everything he plays 
is Fritz Kreisler. His is truly great art, for he never ex 
aggerates, and he has the sincere and unostentatious regard 
for every work of art which marks the artist born. The 
difficulty is not one of being able to play fast, for almost 
every virtuoso before the public today can play rapidly, 
but to hold resources in check and use them only 
when required. The emotions should be allowed to 
run riot; stability is arrived at through introspection and 
self control, which are the birthrights of the great artist 
the world over. 

“Recently I accompanied Eugene Ysaye, and among other 
things we played the Ballade and Polonaise of his teacher, 
Vieuxtemps. Towards the end of the polonaise, there is a 
recapitulation of the polonaise theme, and immediately be 
fore it a scale passage in down-bow staccati. Every artist 
whom I have accompanied in this piece has made a retard 
at this particular place. I unconsciously anticipated this 
ritardando when rehearsing with Mr. Ysave. He, however, 
at once stopped me and said: ‘Mr. Adler, I do not hold 
back here. A retard at this point is unnecessary; in fact, 
most of the artists of the present generation make too 
many retards.’ I heartily agreed with him; yet since they 
were so generally observed, the retards at this juncture had 
become a tradition with me until corrected by Mr. Ysaye 
Naturally. I accepted his version of this piece as the 
genuinely traditional one, for he is the only living disciple 
of Vieuxtemps. 

“The accompanist must always be ready to conform to 
any change of tempo the artist may assume. Herein lies 
the difficulty of the art of accompanying. I am always 
amused when I see an accompanist throw his hands high 
above the keyboard, presumably to impress the audience 
This is not only done by amateurs, but by many well 
known accompanists whom I have heard and is a very 
foolish thing to do. To begin with, it takes time to get 
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A life without music is like a life without a sun. 
‘ capueninilibatibagia 

Nerve specialists never will starve while there are 
small daughters to practice piano lessons.—Evening 
Telegram. 

Qn May Day, which corresponds on the continent 
to our Labor Day, the Socialist Municipal Council 
of Vienna awarded the principal prizes in the first 
municipal musical contest ever held by Vienna most 
appropriately to Alban Berg and Anton Von Weber, 
the leading Viennese musical revolutionists. The 
jury included among others such modernistic sympa- 
thizers (!) as Richard Strauss and Josef Marx. The 
prizes of five million crowns each were, to speak in 
appreciable terms, about $70 per. 

-—_—_-@—— -- 

From A Biographical Sketch of Igor Stravinsky 

hy Ely Jade, in the quarterly bulletin of the Franco- 
*American Musical Society: “in 1906 (January 11), 
Stravinsky married and since then has devoted him- 
self exclusively to composition.” One wonders if 
there is any particularly intimate connection between 
the two statements tied up together in that sentence— 
and if so, why? The brightest thing in the bulletin 
is a quotation from Jean Cocteau’s Le Coq et L’Arle- 
quin; “Tact in audacity consists in knowing just 
where one can go too far.” And speaking of con- 
nections, is there any connection between this quota- 
tion and the activities of the Franco-American Musi- 
cal Society ? 
——@———— 

The funeral of Victor Herbert demonstrated im- 
pressively how wide his circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances was and in what esteem he was held by 
them. The funeral cortege formed in front of the 
home of the American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors and Publishers, in West Forty-fifth street, and, 
headed by the Police Department Band, moved to 
St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church, Fifth avenue and 
Fifty-third street. There were hundreds in line, 
members of the society already named, of which Mr, 
Herbert had been an officer since its formation, and 
of the Lambs, the Friars, the Lotos Club, the Friend- 
ly Sons of St. Patrick, the Associated Musicians, the 
Irish-American Historical Society, the Song Writers, 
the Bohemian Club, a band of volunteer musicians 
from nearly every theater in the city, and a detach- 
ment of the 102d Engineers, formerly the Twenty- 
second Infantry, of which Mr, Herbert was a lieu- 
tenant and bandmaster. The services were simple 
and impressive. Dr, Ernest M. Stires, rector of St. 
Thomas’, conducted them and delivered as a eulogy 
the tribute paid Victor Herbert by Deems Taylor in 
the New York World. The special music was sim- 
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ti Anna Fitziu sang Nearer My God to Thee and 
Nahan Franko played the Bach air for the G string. 
-—-—--©-—--- 

Seldom has an American of only twenty-eight 
years been afforded such an opportunity as is pre- 
sented to Howard: Harold Hanson, first Juilliard 
Fellow at the American Academy in Rome, by his 
appointment to the directorship of the Eastman 
School of Music, one of the largest and best ap- 
pointed musical educational institutions in the world. 
It took someone with the broadness of vision of 
George Eastman to select so young a man for the 
post. The new director has every best wish of the 
Musicat Courter for success in his new work. If 
he rises to his opportunities—as he doubtless will— 
there is a possibility before him of practically limit- 
less development of this splendidly equipped, enter- 


prising school. 
, -—-@ 

According to information published in a portion 
of the Vienna press, the Danube city is not to hear 
Intermezzo, the new Strauss “chamber opera,” after 
all during the forthcoming Municipal Music Festi- 
val. Strauss had withdrawn his work from the pro- 
gram of the festival, supposedly for lack of time for 
rehearsals. As the premiére was scheduled for Oc- 
tober 4, 1924, which leaves plenty of time for re- 
hearsals, the version seems very probable that Rich- 
ard II is somewhat “snuffed” at the reception of his 
Schlagobers ‘at Vienna, and the withdrawal of In- 
termezzo is a sort of punishment administered by 
him to the naughty Viennese. Instead, Strauss will 
favor the Viennese with a new ballet, with music 
compiled from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens and 
Prometheus. Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Strauss’ 
old time companion in crime, has written the scenario 
for the new Beethoven-Strauss ballet. 

. — 


JOHN C. FREUND DIES 
At the moment of going te press news comes of 
the death of John C. Freund, editor of Musical 
America and Music Trades. Mr, Freund, who had 
been ill of a malignant-cancer for several months, 
passed away at 9:45 Tuesday morning, June 3, at his 
home in Mount Vernon, N. Y. He was born in 


London, England. 
a 
JUILLIARD CHANGES RUMORED 
There is a rumor current which says that the 
board of directors of the Juilliard Foundation are 
about to introduce some revisions in their method 
of helping promising young music students, and that 
hereafter, instead of the beneficiaries of the fund 
heing taught by their own teachers or by some se- 
lected teacher in the nearest city of musical im- 
portance, all will be concentrated in New York, 
where the. progress of their studies can be more 
closely watched and supervised. This will also mean 
that no more students will be sent abroad. Those 
selected and approved will be furnished with trans- 
portation to and from New York. Dr. Eugene 
Noble, director of the Foundation, refused either 
to confirm or deny this rumor, but said that after 
a meeting of the board of directors to be held Fri- 
day of this week, a statement would probably be 
issued, although he declined to say whether or not 
the statement would have anything to do with the 
subject of the rumor. 
-—_-_©-—-- 
0+0=0 
It is said to be against the principles of broadcast- 
ers to pay their artists, 
Here are a few of the names that were listed in 
radio programs for the week ending June 1: 


William Bell, baritone. 
Ruth Reider, soprano. 
Hance ‘Wesiman, violin. 
Anne Mulligan, soprano. 
Samuel Shankman, piano. 
Louis O'Leary, baritone. 
John Walsh, piano, 
erona Horen, soprano. 
Artie Guilferd, soprano. 
Donald Stinson, piano, 
Edwin Snider, tenor. 
Edna Feldman, piano. 
Mabel Empie, soprano. 
Ida Davenport, soprano, 
Theodore Mattman, cello. 
Francis Sims, baritone. Raymond Parker, tenor. 
Ralph Reichenthal, piano. Patricia Messmer, soprano, 
M ne, tenor. rm Berliner, violin. 
Gladys Gavreau, violin. Janetan Lee, baritone. 
Myrtle Essex, soprano. Dorothy Tompkins, piano, 
Anna Jufe, soprano, Constance Roe, soprano, 
Verda Hein, piano. Helen True, soprano. 
Olga Schmidt, violin. Rerginia Burdick, piano. 
Eleanor Glynn, piano. 


Alberta Kawahsima, violin, 
Mina Kiss, soprano. 

oel Coffey, piano. 

francis May, violin. 
Edythe Lamberti, soprano. 
M. Lamberti, cello. 
Catherine Kramer, 
E. Goldberg, piano, 
M. J. Cross, tenor. 
E. orris, piano. 
W. Ryder, baritone. 
S. Romberg, piano. 
Rita Rotermel, piano. 
Ethel Harrison, soprano, 
Harry Shafran, violin. 


piano. 


Dorothy Cashen, rano, ; 

Rose Tabib, me» Max Olanoff, violin. 

Minnie Weil, piano. Giovanni Morelli, tenor, 
Berkheisser, bass. 


Pauline Firestein, soprano. 
Nicholas Continello, violin. 
Frank Leithner, piano. 
Erna Korn, contralto. 
Anna Fried, violin. 

Hedy Spielter, piano. 


Isobel Sgarro, piano. 

Yvonne Crosby, soprano. 
Ethel Goodale, piano. 
Charles Ferry, piano. 
Lillian Evans-Tibbs, soprano. 
William Hyatt, tenor. Marguerite Fales, contralto. 
Doreta Simons, soprano. A sta Zerbin, soprano, 
Attilio Martini, violin. Katherine Wier, piano. 
Walter Vogel, baritone. William Friedman, piano, 
Ethel Aaron, soprano, 
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KREISLER’S THRILL 


The eminent and authoritative Fritz, upon his 
departure for foreign shores last week, told 
press reporters that his judgment of good and 
bad in music was based upon the thrill it gave 
him. No thrill, no good; much thrill, much good. 

Our neighbor, The Times, comments editorial- 
ly upon this statement and concludes that Mr. 
Kreisler “trusts his thrill, not because his spine 
knows good music from bad, but because he 
himself knows it, and cannot get what he calls 
a thrill from any except the best.” 

That conclusion is just about what the average 
learned critic—and many who are not learned— 
would be likely to arrive at, and is as far as 
possible from what Mr. Kreisler really meant. 

W hat he really meant was just exactly what he 
said: that his judgment of music depended di- 
rectly and solely upon the thrill (and whether 
that thrill is in the spine or in the whole nervous 
system is of no consequence whatever). 

Nor is it of any consequence whether or not 
it is controlled in whole or in part by educated 
taste, refinement, mentality, mature judgment, 
or other factors. 

And this is so important a message that it 
should be told our young people and repeated 
over and over and over again until it gets tight 
hold of their consciousness and is as completely 
a matter of actual and inherited experience as 
the fact that, as every child knows, if he falls 
down he will hurt himself; if he gets too close 
to fire he will get burned. 

And, furthermore, if parents and teachers are 
to explain this apparently simple thing to young 
people (and critics!) they must first understand 
it themselves. And that understanding may, 
perhaps, be brought about by explaining that, 
as all professional musicians know, music may 
be technically perfect, yet worthless—as is much 
of the music of even the greatest of masters— 
because it has not the power to thrill us; while 
other music may be technically very imperfect, 
and yet thrill us in a certain way, which makes 
it good, of its kind. 

The term “technically perfect” is used here 
with reservation, for, of course, no music that 
fails to thrill is technically perfect, except by the 
simple rules of syntax, which only partly covers 
the ground. However, granted the old meaning 
of the term, then a symphony of, for instance, 
Bruckner or Rheinberger, or some other un- 
played and unsung technician and pedagogue, is 
technically perfect, highly artistocratic, classic 
(not jazz), but, because it fails to thrill, is worth- 
less and unplayed; while, on the other hand, 
some tune by a folk-song composer, full of errors, 
will be sung and sung for years and years, simply 
because it does provide a thrill. 

Art and technic enter into the matter when 
such tunes are arranged and made playable. 
Even Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, T schai- 
kowsky, and the other great masters of melody, 
would not have gained a place upon the stage 
of our opera houses and concert halls had the 
technical side of their work been deficient. But 
that technical side did not make their tunes. 
And the chief difference between the work of 
these masters and of our Broadway song writers 
is, first, the quality of nobility in their tunes, and, 
secondly, the power of development of these 
tunes into symphonies, oratorios and operas. 

Yet, in beth cases, there is a thrill. The thrill 
in the Broadway stuff is often comic, good 
humored nonsense, or childish sentimentality. 
But, even in the Broadway stuff, there is a vast 
difference between success and failure, and this 
vast difference—the difference between a sale 
of a million copies and a sale of a few hundred or 
none at all—depends solely and entirely upon 
what Mr. Kreisler so opportunely calls our atten- 
tion to: namely, thrill. 

That is what Mr. Kreisler meant. And the 
sooner we get it into our minds the better for 
us. The teacher who tells his pupil that a thing 
is good, whether it be composition or interpretas 
tion, merely because it is technically good, is 
doing an injury not only to his pupil but also 
to the progress of American music. A prize 
award given in a composition contest or a young 
artists’ contest simply because the offering is 
technically good does injury not only to the win- 
ner but to the standing, and the opinion people 
have, of competitions and contests in general. 

Technic is essential, indispensable, to all high 
art; but thrill is equally so. Perhaps a part of 
Mr. Kreisler’s success both as composer and in- 
terpreter is due to the fact that he knows it. 

Think it over! 
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SOMETHING TO SELL 

The other day I thought I would try out the Radio 
Method. The Radio Method is so unique, such a 
definite, material thing, that it seems necessary to 
make a proper name of it and spell it with capital 
initial letters—Radio Method. 

This Radio Method consists of several things. 
The first of these things is an attempt to induce peo- 
ple who have something to sell to give that thing 
away free. The musician—violinist, singer, pianist, 
cellist—has, presumably, just one thing to sell: 
music. The composer has just one thing to sell: 
music. The composer and the interpretative musi- 
cian depend upon each other. Neither can exist 
without the other, and, in the ultimate analysis, they 
sell just the same thing: music. They either sell it 
and live, haye a nice home, the comforts of life, 
pleasures, educational advantages for their children, 
and so on-+all the things that make up the sum of 
human happiness! Or they do not sell their music 
and have to deprive themselves and their families of 
all of these things, or take up some side line activity 
so as to earn a living. 

The other thing which constitutes the Radio 
Method is what might be called an effort to promote 
the principle: 9f ;compulsory advertising. The chief 
argument used by. the radio broadcasters before the 
Congressional Committee for the passage of certain 
bills which would relieve the broadcasters from any 
charges for the use of copyrighted works, was that 
the use of these works was good advertising. One 
pronouncement, for instance, which appears in an 
open letter tothe New York Herald-Tribune signed 
by Charles | Scat of counsel to the National As- 
sociation 6f Broadcasters, is this: “The claim that 
radio kills the market for music is the reverse of 
the fact.” And he goes on to quote figures to prove 
this assertion. 

But what he does not point out is the fact that the 
truth of that statement has nothing whatever to do 
with the matter. What is involved is the question 
whether or not you and I have to submit to com- 
pulsory advertising of what we have to sell. If the 
broadcasters have a right to use copyrighted music, 
books and plays without paying royalties to those 
who own the copyrights on these things, simply be- 
cause they allege that it is good advertising, then such 
advertising becomes compulsory. In other words, 
if I publish a work I am thereby compelled, whether 
I like it or not, to advertise it by having it broad- 
casted. 

If that is so, then it logically follows that the Radio 
Method may be applied to all other things. For 
instance, you may walk into a haberdasher’s and 
pick out a shirt and put it on and walk out with it. 
If the haberdasher objects and calls a cop you have 
only to say: “But, my dear man, what are you ob- 
jecting to? Am I not advertising your shirt? For 
me to wear the shirt stimulates sales. Can you prove 
that you have not sold more shirts since I appro- 
priated this one? No. Well, there you are! Adver- 
tising, my dear sir, advertising!” 

The Radio Method is as simple as that. So the 
other day I, in thought, stepped into a radio shop and 
picked up a nice looking set and started out with it. 
The shop man came out on the run. “Say,” he said, 
“where are you going with that box ?” 

“Why,” said I, “going home, of course. There 
was an aerial on the roof of the apartment house 
where I live. Some guy’d put it up there. So I just 
hooked off his connections and hooked it onto my 
flat, and now I want a receiving set to attach to it.” 

“Well,” said the radio man. “That’s all right, if 
the simp who put up that aerial will let you get away 
with it. But. that set you’re walking out with is 
worth $278, and your check is not good.” 

“Check?” said I. “Who said anything about 
check? I’ll give you a receipt, if you like, for pay- 
ment of $278 advertising service. And as for the 
stut who put up that aerial, it was a good job, and I 
have already charged him off with so-and-so much 
advertising service ditto.” 
9”“Say,” said the radio man, beginning to get hot 
under the collar, “how do you get that way? Where 
do you get that advertising stuff?” 

“Why,” said I, “that’s the Radio Method: free 
service for free advertising,” and I started out with 
the $278 set. 

But the radio man couldn’t see it. He seemed 
singularly obtuse and extraordinarily ignorant about 
the Radio Method. At least, he could not see that 
the giving away of sets free had anything to do with 
giving away music free. 

While the two of us were dickering about it a loud 
speaker in the back of the store was reeling off a 
song from one of the broadcasting stations. 

I said to the radio man: “Do you hear that music ?” 
“Sure,” he said. “I ain’t deaf. What about it?” 
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“Is the singer getting paid for doing that work?” 
I asked. 

“Paid?” said the man. “Sure not. Broadcasting’s 
free, don’t you know that?” 

“Free?” said I. “Is that so? 

“Sure,” said the man. “Free.” 

At that I put the receiving set under my arm again 
and started out. But the man stopped me again. 
“Here,” he said. “Where are you going with that 
box ?”—kind of offended like. 

“Why,” said I. “I thought you said everything 
about radio was free?” 

“Well,” said he. “It’s time somebody taught you 
something. I ain’t got time to waste chinnin’ with 
a nut like you. But I’ll just tell you this: artists 
don’t get paid for broadcasting, and the air is free, 
all you got to do is tune in and you get your stuff. 
But sets cost money, and the price of that one is. . .” 

“Yes. I know,” I said. “You quoted that price 
before. But if I pay a lot of money for a receiving 
set it looks to me like I was paying in advance for 
a lot of concerts. Who am I paying it to?” 

“Well,” said the radio man, “of course the most 
expensive part of the set is probably the building of 
it and that goes to the builders whoever they happen 
to be. And the rest of it goes to the tube people.” 

“Anyhow,” I said, “it goes to radio people one 
way or another. So I don’t see where this ‘free’ 
stuff comes in. The air’s free, but you can’t use it 
unless you pay a tax to somebody. And it looks to 
me like the one that’s paying the bills is that girl 
there singing her head off—for nothing except to 
help you and your crowd sell sets and tubes. That's 
the way it looks to me. I don’t know how it strikes 
you, but that’s sure the way it looks to me.” 

“How about the advertising she gets?” asked the 
radio man. 

“Advertising?” I said. “Well, since it’s such good 
advertising, who is she ?” 

The radio man started to get a paper to look it up, 
but I stopped him, I said: “You don’t know who 
she is—and don’t care. You just tune in and let the 
sound come through, and you should worry about 
who does the work so long as you sell your radio 
stuff.” He grinned, but had no denial ready. 

“And furthermore,” I said, “the way that voice is 
coming through that horn is enough to kill off any 
chances that poor girl might-ever have of getting real, 
paid engagements. Some wheeze !” 

The radio man began to explain a lot of technical 
stuff I did not understand. “Never mind,” I said, 
“I’m perfectly willing to believe that there are better 
loud speakers and better conditions. But the fact 
is that in this one case the girl is not getting a square 
deal. Her voice is not advertising itself—granting 
that it might be advertising even if it was perfectly 
reproduced, which is doubtful, seeing as you don't 
know her name. 

“And you’re no exception,” I continued. “You 
don’t know the girl’s name, and you don’t reproduce 
the voice so as to be any use to her. In fact, it’s 
a lot better for her not to have her name known. 
Advertising! Ye gods! 

“And,” I said. “Suppose I buy this set—do you 
guarantee concerts? First rate talent?” 

He grabbed at the paper again, and began to read 
off the list of people who were giving the musical 
program. “Hold on,” I said. “Wait. You can’t 
fool me. I’m a professional musician. I know who 
the recognized, successful musical artists are, and 
their names are not on that list. And you can’t even 
guarantee the continuation of such programs as are 
now being broadcasted, can you.” 

“Oh!” he said, “you needn’t worry about that. 
Not for a minute. Radio has come to stay. It’s 
absolutely sure. . . .” 

“All right,” I said. “I'll take the set.” And I 
began to dig down into my jeans for the coin. The 
radio man beamed, until—‘Provided,” I continued, 
“you will give me a written guarantee of programs 
of first rate talent, money back if not satisfied.” 

“Guarantee?” asked the man. “First rate artists? 
What do you call first rate artists?” 

“Well,” I suggested, “of course there may be first 
rate artists who are unknown to fame, but the only 
serviceable guarantee that would be convincing to me 
would be a guarantee of artists whose names are 
nationally or internationally famous—and | don’t 
seem able to find many of that kind on the daily radio 
programs published in the newspapers.” 

“Then what do you want a radio for?” asked the 
man, 

“T don’t,” said I. fig of 

emanate seems ; 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following “recommendations of the American 
Opera Society of Chicago” have been sent us, and 
speak for themselves : 

That, A revival of interest be made in the phonograph 
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records of the late David Bispham, and his Memoirs, “A 
Quaker Singer’s Recollections.” 

That, The Chicago Theater continue its monthly (or 
more frequent) performances of recital-opera (in English) 
and add American operas. 

That, Composers write smal! (4-10 instruments) as well 
as large orchestrations, permitting all communities to offer 
chamber opera. 

That, Attention be given the New York English Grand 
Opera Company, which will present, in our vernacular, 
the following Wagner masterpieces, November-December, 
1924, Rheingold, Walkiire, Siegfried, Gétterdammerung. 
_That, All opera companies, incorporated in the U. S. A., 
give the foreign repertory in English, and include one 
American opera for every foreign one. 


o~ 


THE STRAUSS DECLINE 

This is from a letter written by Paul Bechert, 
Vienna correspondent of the Musicat Courter, and 
sent along with his account of the premiére of the 
new Strauss ballet, Schlagobers, which appears on 
page five of this issue. 

How shall one explain the strange career of this once 
great and unique genius, a Hero's Life which ends with 
insipid little ballets and autobiographical chamber operas? 
Strauss is sixty years old today and writing for history. A 
Wagner, whose private life was given to luxury and earthly 
things, wrote one autobiographical opera, Tristan and Isolde, 
and his last work was Parsifal—weaker, perhaps, than the 
earlier ones, but still a document of genius soaring high 
above the little vanities of his day. Mozart wrote dozens of 
jocular little things, songs and cantatas, based on worthless 
and often frivolous words, but they were pastime and re« 
reation of a great mind and heart. He wrote them heed 
lessly, unconscious of their musical value, as Schubert used 
to pen his greatest songs on the back of a bill-of-fare in a 
country inn near Vienna. There is no comparison to Schla 
gobers and to Richard Strauss who takes that sort of musi 
cal plaything seriously enough to produce it himself, with 
an expenditure of two or more billions, at a State theater, 
and as the culminating point of a big festival given in honor 
of his sixtieth birthday. 

But, to come to the point, I refuse to chime in with the 
chorus of those critics who raise their wailing voices over 
what they now suddenly recognize as decline of Richard 
Strauss as manifested in his Schlagobers. They are wrong, 
and have been wrong in expecting anything else from him, 
in misjudging his entire personality. I have been accused 
as a “Strauss adversary” by many of his admirers. [ am 
not a Strauss adversary, but one of those whose early love 
for Strauss has been sorely tried by all he has done and 
written for the last ten years. But, having seen him as he 
is for several years past, | am now spared the disappoint 
ment of those who decry his Schlagobers. I realize that 
the mentality which speaks from this ballet is exactly the 
same which evinced itself eight years ago in the playful 
and trifling first act of Ariadne auf Naxos and even before 
that in the waltzes of Der Rosenkavalier, and in those 
dozens of songs to which the Strauss admirers have erro- 
neously ascribed a “psychological” importance which they 
have never possessed. But such are the ways of the Ger 
man “highbrow”; give him music however unimportant, and 
he will acclaim it as long as it is invested with a semblance 
of “psychology” and “ethics.” Deprive him of his beloved 
“ethics” and he will curse you, no matter how clever your 
music may be. 

To sum it up: Schlagobers is, to my mind, a human 
document, and the first open word which Strauss has 
spoken, musically, for the last ten years. The mask is 
lifted, all deception is dropped, and what remains is the 
real Strauss of today, the man who is capable of writing 
light, lovely and “un-literary” music and nothing else, and 
capable of writing it with an ease and polish, a deftness and 
elegance, a loveliness of melodics and manifoldness of 
spirit and color such as few, if any, of his living composer 
colleagues could surpass, or even rival 

This phenomenon of decline is nothing unusual. 
Mr. Bechert himself instances Wagner in Parsifal. 
For ourselves, we detect signs of it already in Got 
terdammerung, more in the idiosyncrasies of the 
libretto than in the music. Verdi is often pointed 
out as an example to the contrary but is there any- 
thing in either Otello or Falstaff to suggest the 
abundant inspiration apparent in so many of the long 
line from Trovatore through to Aida? The old 
brain still retained all its knowledge and cunning 
and the two final operas are magnificent examples 
of musicianship, but there is little in either one to 
suggest that their composer had been a man to whom 
so many truly immortal melodies occurred in earlier 
years. It seems as if, in most cases, the composer 
has merely “written out.” An example from another 
field was the late Victor Herbert, preeminent in light 
opera.- In four successive years he produced four 
such masterpieces as Babes in Toyland (1903), It 
Happened in Nordland (1904), Mlle. Modiste 
(1905), and The Red Mill (1906). All four of 
these scores fairly bristled from beginning to end 
with one brilliant number after another, but from 
that time on Mr. Herbert did not produce a score 
to compare with any of them, though in his later 
works there was an occasional tune that stood out. 

A few composers—Brahms, for instance—have 
been fortunate enough to have their flow of inspira- 
tion last through to the end of a long life. Others 
Mozart, Schubert and Schumann, for instance 
have been cut off while still young and inspired. But 
in many, perhaps in the majority of composers, the 
inspiration has died down as age came on. Even 
the greatest of all, Beethoven, showed signs of it. 
Only the prejudiced can contend that the Ninth 
Symphony compares in musical value with several 
of its predecessors. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


The only musical happenings at this time of the 
season are in Europe. Some paragraphs have been 
crowded out of the Musicat Courter’s regular col- 
umn of “European Notes” and are offered instead in 
this place. 
meme 

\t Bad Kissingen spring symphony concerts hold 
sway. The following program was given there re- 
cently at a “Pop” concert, and enjoyed by the many 
musical persons who are gaining their summer rest 
at the famous spa: Academic Overture, Brahms ; C 
minor symphony, Brahms; Heldenleben, Richard 
Strauss; C major symphony, Schubert ; third act of 
Gotterdammerung, Beethoven’s Ninth symphony, 
Mozart's Requiem, Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion, 
Bruckner’s third symphony, and Parsifal in concert 
form, 

nme 

A new Bohemian opera named “Hoos Huh” has 
just been produced in Prague. The story is as fol- 
lows: Marie, a peasant girl, dances at a kirmess 
with Jan, a tinsmith of Grodno. Jan, for his part, 
hates Ethel Moreland, an American heiress, who is 
studying violin with Auer. Ethel does not know 
Jan, but employs him to repair the broken lock on 
a large trunk, which is empty. Jan finds this out 
after he attempts to steal from the trunk. Ethel 
plays the Bach Chaconne in the Sevcik interpreta- 
tion and Jan leaves hurriedly, without demanding 
payment. Marie reads about a Heifetz recital in 
New York and writes an open letter to the Prague 
papers demanding to know why the works of Spohr 
are so shamefully neglected by contemporary violin- 
ists. The climax is reached in the third act, where 
jan suddenly decides to go to America, which he 
does, and some ten years after the close of the opera 
becomes a prosperous hotel keeper in Little Neck, 
I.. 1. Marie enters the service of Moses Cohen and 
his family, wealthy Irish refugees. There is a 
march to dinner and an animated duet between 
Marie and Mrs, Cohen, when it is discovered that 
Marie has burned the soup. Moses Cohen consoles 
Marie, who is a pretty girl. Later she has an 
apartment near the park. Ethel Moreland’s parents 
arrive at this point and take her to the Tyrol for a 
short vacation, via the Berner Pass and some of the 
choice scenic spots of the Salzkammergut. Marie’s 
child is named Husitzka. Cohen attends the chris- 
tening, but Jan only sends a cablegram from Little 


Neck. Husitzka grows up to be a manicurist in 
Trieste 
neme, 
One moment to resuscitate the compositor. 
nme 


More European notes will be published as soon 
as they fall due. 
nner 
The advertisement reproduced herewith is from 
the Nation, of May 7, 1924. Musicians who 





P——YROTZKY CABLES: 
I wish 1 could attend— 
The DEBATE of the Day! 
Can the Soviet idea take hold of America, 
England and France? 
BERTRAND RUSSELL vs. SCOTT NEARING 
Chairman: SAMUEL UNTERMYER 
SUBJECT: 
RESOLVED: That the Soviet form of government 
is applicable to Western civilization 


MR. RU Negative MR. NEARING, Affirmative 
Sunday, May 25th, 1924, at 3 P. M. 
Ca 67th Street and 7th Avenue 


rnegie 
Tickets $5.00, $2.50, $2.00, $1.50 and $1.00 plus 
Boxes, sea 














are in conflict with the radio and assert that it hurts 
the sale of sheet music and attendance at concerts, 
will be interested in the N. B. remark at the foot 
of the advertisement, and it might give them a prac- 
tical suggestion for protecting themselves. 
mz Re 
American civilization is far advanced but it has not 
yet reached the point where daily newspapers prefer 
to run pictures of great scientists, astronomers, or 
Greek scholars, to those of opera singers. 
nee 
In England they had a musician, Sir Walter Par- 
ratt, who could play the piano and a game of chess 
at the same time. On one occasion the late John 
Runciman attended a concert by Sir Walter, and 
someone asked the critic how he liked the perform- 





ance. “Never heard him play better chess,” was 
Runciman’s curt reply. 
x ¥ 
_ “Thomas Mott Osborne, former Warden of Sing 
Sing, was a member of the Harvard University 
Orchestra,” writes M. B, H., “and therefore it 
appears that he arene has been fond of the bars.” 
ca 


Most of the newspaper writers seem to be going 
on the stage, for monologue purposes. We are wait- 
ing for a call ourself. We have our talk ready. It 
is called, “Why Music Critics Wear That Look.” 

nme 

The spectroscope enables astronomers to learn 
many wonderful things about stars. Operatic im- 
presarios do not need spectroscopes, 

eerme*e 

Strauss was not the first Richard in the field with 
his plan for a sinfonia domestica. The Nicolas 
Manskopf Museum in Frankfort owns the program 
of a concert given at Jena in 1845, when Conductor 
Chélard, of Weimar, introduced an orchestral work 
of his own called “Les Premiéres Harmonies de 
la Vie. Fantaisie Joyeuse Pour Orchestre.” The 
“program” of the work is given as follows: “Birth, 
Baptism, Cradle Song, Nurse’s Lullaby, the Mother, 
the Child, His Games, the First Lesson, Youth, 
Choral,” It will be seen that the father is omitted 
(unlike the scheme of Strauss), but the nurse is 
there, and doubtless she counts more than the 
father at that stage of the proceedings. Was it not 
Benoit who took up the idea of Chélard, and wrote 
a work called From the Cradle to the Grave? 
And Strauss completed the process with his tonal 
story of what happens after death in Tod und 
Verklarung, 

ReRre 

The London Globe tells of some great men who 
were not fond of music. In the list we find the 
names of Southey, Scott, Tennyson, Theophile Gau- 
tier, Hugo, Dr. Johnson, Lamb and Pope. Poor 
great men! Hugo objected to his dramas being 
used as librettos—he said the music spoiled his 
verses, Everyone knows Gautier’s dictum that “mu- 
sic is the most expensive noise on earth.” Scott 
wrote to his friend Morritt: “Sonatas and solos give 
me the spleen.” Dr, Johnson’s reply, too, is famil- 
iar, when at a violin performance a friend, noticing 
the great man’s inattention to the technic displayed, 
remarked upon the difficulty of the performance. 
“Difficult ?” cried the doctor ; “I wish it were impos- 
sible.” And when Boswell, in a gushing fit, de- 
scribed how music affected him so strongly and 
painfully, producing in his mind alternate sensations 
of pathetic dejection, so that he was ready to shed 
tears, and of daring resolution so that he was in- 
clined to rush into the thickest part of the battle, the 
doctor simply and effectively gave him a cold douche 
—‘Sir, I should never hear it if it made me such a 
fool!” Tennyson is reported to have ‘said to Sir 
Hubert Parry: “Browning is devoted to music and 
knows a great deal about it; but there is no music in 
his verse. I know nothing about music and don’t 
care for it in the least; but my verse is full of mu- 
sic.” Lamb confessed to having practiced God 
Save the King all his life, “whistling and humming 
of it over to myself in solitary corners, and am not 
yet arrived, they tell me, within many quavers of it.” 
And who does not remember the jingle attributed 
to Lamb, in which occurs the imperishable stanza : 

Some cry up Haydn, some Mozart, 
Just as the whim bites; for my part 


I do not care a farthing candle 
For either of them, or for Handel. 


nrnre 
How do opera singers react to the old Arabic saw: 
“In order that you may please you ought to be for- 
getful of yourself”? 
ne 
Nature balances everything. They hissed our soc- 
cer players in Paris, but the Frenchmen cheered Al- 
bert Spalding’s playing of the Respighi violin con- 
certo, according to a Tribune cablegram of Sunday. 
eRe 
Henry T. Finck, after forty-three years of service 
as a music critic on the Evening Post, has resigned 
his post and will hereafter live on the Riviera and 
spend his time writing books. We, for one, shall 
miss his cheery presence and his exhilarating writings. 
Before he departed from his Evening Post desk for 
the last time, Mr. Finck wrote a valedictory to his 
readers, as follows: 


After having made a nuisance of myself for forty-three 
years to all musical mediocrities heard in New York and 
helping along the real artists. with all my might and main, 
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I have decided to give up musical journalism entirely and 
devote the remaining twenty or thirty years of my life (I 
am only seventy now) to adding to the number of my 
books (there are seventeen so far), which I can do much 
better in the French Riviera and Capri in winter and 
Switzerland in summer than I possibly could in over- 
crowded, noisy New York. 

Nearly half a come Bre elapsed since I first wrote 
musical criticisms for fe New York Evening Post. 
should be proud to follow the example of my highly es- 
teemed colleague and roommate, John Ranken Towse, who 
has already been with this journal fifty-four years; but 
the lure of literature and of foreign travel, of which I 
used to make a specialty, is too great. The managing 
editor will have no difficulty in finding a good critic to 
take my place and J] shall be much happier than I have 
been these last years listening to hundreds of singers and 
players most of whom would be at Sing Sing if we accept- 
ed Liszt’s dictum that mediocrity in music is a crime. 

Ernest Newman refers in one of his books to “the melan- 
choly profession of musical criticism.” It is a sad busi- 
ness because one has to step on so many people’s toes if one 
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“The piano obeyed his every wish.” 





is to walk the straight path. In my early years I was fear- 
fully rude and cavemanly; but I reformed after my chief, 
Mr. Godkin, told me bluntly that I ought never to write a 
sentence about an artist—especially a woman—that I would 
not be willing to say to her personally. I reformed so thor- 
oughly that repeatedly, in recent years, I have been grati- 
fied to find myself referred to as “the most amiable of the 
New York critics.” 

For the countless hours of boredom patiently endured 
in the conscientious performance of my duty there have 
been many, many evenings and afternoons of superla- 
tive bliss when the world’s great artists played or sang for 
us. Most of these I have known personally and I have 
many interesting anecdotes to tell about them in my auto- 
biography, which will be my next book. 

Two of these celebrities, Jean de Reszke and Maurice 
Renaud, will be among my neighbors in the Riviera next 
winter. Perhaps I shall write about them and about the 
Monte Carlo Opera, second only to our Metropolitan; but 
I make no promise. Just at present, I confess frankly, I 
feel as if I would not wish to hear any music for at least 
forty-three years. Too much is worse than a_ feast. 
April 24, 1924. Henry T. Finck. 

eeme*e 


The Spaniards have a tradition that there are only 
twelve plots. The Spaniards evidently know nothing 
of the life behind the scenes and in the lobbies of 
an opera house, 

eR 

We read that the Brussels Conservatoire soon is 
to celebrate the one hundredth year of its existence. 
That great institution is responsible for the education 
of thousands of musicians who never were heard of 
after being -diegamoauer 


The slow march of civilization at least has abol- 


ished square pianos and Swiss music boxes. And, oh 


yes, concert tenors no longer wear white kid gloves 
on the stage. 
nee, 

The latest annual census of the Paris vocal studios 
shows that the student list numbers 14,300 Ameri- 
cans, 102 French, and one Armenian. 

ere” 

A bright correspondent from Ottawa propounds 
the following question : “Why is the violin held under 
the chin?” Of course, it could be placed against 
the small of the back, but the player would then have 
some difficulty in corcuting tne and trills. 


Eugen d’Albert has just finished taking the 
Steinach cure for the restoration of youth, says a 
German comic weekly, and adds: “The result is so 
successful that he will celebrate his sixtieth birth- 
day shortly by making his reappearance in recital 
as an infant piano prodigy.” 

ny 

Willy—“What’s he singing?” 

Nilly (consulting program)—“If You Could 
Look Into My Heart.” 

Willy—“Well, if he opens his mouth any wider, 
we could.” . 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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CLEVELAND’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
HOLD ANNUAL MUSIC FESTIVAL 


June 5, 





Twelve Thousand Children Participate in Two Days of 
Music—Other Notes 


Cleveland, Ohio, May 12.—For the most part the music 
lovers of this city were quiet last week, resting from the 
orgy of opera they had indulged in the previous week, 
One event occurred, however, that deserves more than 
passing comment. This was the Annual Music Festival 
given in the Public Auditorium by the department of music 
of the public schools, of which Russell V. Morgan is acting 
director. There were three programs during the Festival 
in which approximately 12,000 children took part. 

On Thursday evening, May 8, the junior high school 
choruses and the all-high band, picked from the senior 
high schools, were the performers and they covered them- 
selves with glory. Harry F. Clarke demonstrated once 
more through the work of his band that he is not only 
a fine musician but also a true leader of boys and one who 
can get them to work hard for him, while Mr. Morgan 
obtained from his youngsters, trained under different teach- 
ers in all parts of the city, a remarkable unanimity. 

On the next afternoon the program was given by the 
elementary school children, assisted by the combined or- 
chestras of the junior high schools and the Glenville 
(senior) High School’s girls’ band. Flowers, birds, fire- 
flies and fairies were all represented in the charming en- 


tertainment and the Auditorium was a riot of color and , 


picturesque costumes as well as of enchanting music, The 
afternoon’s performance was an eloquent testimony of the 
fine work being done by Cleveland’s teachers and super- 
visors of music in instilling in these small boys and girls 
a true love for the art. 

In the evening of Friday the Senior High School Chor- 
uses had their inning, as well as the All-high Orchestra. 
Bach, Haydn, Gounod, Nevin, Elgar and Coleridge-Taylor 
were some of the composers whose works were given a 
successful performance, A chorus of several hundred boys, 
representing every high school in the city, gave a spirited 
rendition, with a fine body of tone, to such selections as 
Huhn’s Invictus and The Marching Men by Ashford. They 
were directed by Mr. Montgomery of West High School. 
Mr. Davis of East High led a similar body of girls through 
a group of songs which included When Roses Bloom (in 
unison) and the always beautiful Sanctus from Gounod’s 
Messe Solennelle. Both these numbers were exquisite in 
tone color. The orchestra, composed of ninety young play- 
ers picked from the several schools, executed its part of 
the program creditably, especially Gounod’s March from 
the Queen of Sheba, and gave splendid support to the 
combined girls’ and boys’ choruses in The lieveis Are 
Telling, from Haydn’s Creation. 

Taken as a whole the Festival was the most successful 
one yet held here. The number of participants was greater 
than ever, as were also the crowds of interested spectators 
and the programs were unusually well planned and executed. 

Notes 

Clevelanders were overjoyed for more reasons than one 
when they learned through an announcement of John A. 
Penton, president of the Cleveland Concert Company, that 
the Metropolitan Opera has consented to return here again 
next season. Public Auditorium has been reserved for 
them the last week in April as was the case this season 
and in addition to this wonderful treat we are also to have 
the opportunity of listening once more to the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company during February. Lincoln G, Dickey, man- 
ager of the Auditorium, has made the further welcome an- 
nouncement that the city is to have Chaliapin on the list 
of stars which it is to present in concert next Winter. All 
this news is pleasant, not only because it means that Cleve- 
land is to have further opportunities to hear the best in 
music, but also because it is proof that this city is fast 
forging to the front as a music center, and that it is one of 
the few in the country which is equipped to put on opera 
as it should be staged and which is sufficiently interested 
to support it after the staging is accomplished, 

The final concert of the season, held under the auspices 
of the Chamber Music Society of Cleveland, was given 
at the Wade Park Manor on the evening of May 6, with 
the Cleveland String Quartet as the attraction. The quar- 
tet in E minor by Frank Bridge opened the program and 
was followed by Haydn’s Hornpipe Quartet and then by 
Franck’s beautiful quintet in F minor, in which Arthur 
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Shepherd played the piano part. 
excellent performance. 

The Northern Ohio Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists observed National Music Week here by giving 
a series of special services in Cleveland churches, 

The Institute’s final student recitals were given on Fri- 
day evening and Saturday afternoon of last week. Inter- 
est was ‘centered on the Friday program because at that 
time’ Lionel Nowak and Jacab Kaz, winners of first prizes 

at the State junior music contest at Toledo the week be- 
fore, played the same pieces with which they had won 
their prizes. 

The annual luncheon of the Fortnightly Music Club was 
held on May 10 at the Hotel Statler. E. D. B. 


This last was given an 





Activities of Rose Florence and Pupils 


Rose Florence and her pupils have been singing in San 
Francisco with gratifying success, Recently several of her 
girls appeared at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, and some 
were heard in a most successful concert at the St. Francis 
Hotel before an audience of 350 or 400 people. Then other 





PUPILS OF ROSE FLORENCE 
singing at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, Cal. 


pupils sang at Mill Valley, at the home of Mrs. A. L. House, 
for the benefit of the Episcopal Church, May 14, Miss 
Florence sang at the Letterman Hospital, and her contribu- 
tion to Music Week was the presentation of Martha Jalova, 
a pupil from Finland, at the Auditorium, and Lenore Keith- 
ley, who sang on the 14th at the Century Club. 


T. S. Lovette as Composer 


Washington, D. C., May 26.—T. S. Lovette, Welsh pianist 
and pedagogue, is a composer as well, when he finds time 
for it. Among his compositions is one which is very popu- 
lar in Wales. It is called Troedyraur and has been sung 
at many of the noted Welsh festivals in South Wales for 
several seasons. In speaking of a rendition of it on last 
Palm Sunday the Glamorgan Advertiser said: “The great 
congregation entered heart and soul into the inspiring music, 
Troedyraur, by T. S. Lovette, a native of Maesteg, who 
has won distinction in America.” 


Meeting in Memory of Walt Whitman 


The annual festival meeting in commemoration of the 
life and work of Walt Whitman was held at the Community 
Church, 34th Street and Park Avenue, New York City, on 
June 2. The speakers scheduled were: Dr. John Cowper 
Powys, Dr. Hamlin Garland, Dr. Charles Fleischer, Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes, Jessie R. Fauset, Bertha Johnston 
Cleveland Rodgers, of The Brooklyn Daily Eagle, and 
James Waldo Fawcett. G. Aldo Randegger and Marie 
Adele Kiraly played and C. Carroll Clark and Elsa Klumpp 
sang. There were greetings from Helen Keller, Christo- 
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pher Morley, Anne Montgomery Traubel, Waldo Frank, 
Dr. Bertrand Russell, Dr. John Erskine, M: ay Sinclair and 
others, 





Philadelphia Notes 

The Philadelphia Music Club presented the old opera, 
Mirella, by Gounod, in the ballroom of the Believue-Strat- 
ford, the evening of May 6. Those taking principal parts 
were Elizabeth Harrison, Carroll O’Brien, Veronica Swei- 
gart, Gladys Hill, Theodore Bayer, Granger Morey, Fred 
Homer, Ella Harting, Dorothy Anderson, and W illiam Mac 
Donald. The production was coached by Andreas Dippel; 
J. W. F. Leman was the conductor of the occasion, and 
the popular ballet-divertissements were the result of Caro 
line Littlefield’s capable instruction, The audience evidenced 
enthusiastic approval of the performance. 

The Mendelssohn Club, conducted by N. Lindsay Norden 
and assisted by Ruth Rodgers, soprano, and Ellis Clark 
Hammann, accompanist, gave its spring concert in the Acad 
emy of Music, May 8, The chorus did excellent work in 
the ten numbers which showed so well its splendid training 
Miss Rodgers was arora yea: ally applauded for her rendi 
tion of the aria, Ah! fors’ e lui, from Traviata, and seven 
short solos presented ister on the program. Especially 
pleasing was her singing of the solo part of Lullaby by 
Saar, supported by the entire chorus. Ellis Clark Ham 
mann furnished his usual excellent accompaniments. 

Alan Hensel Lewry, violinist, and Louis Lasson, pianist, 
presented their pupils in a successful recital in Greek Hall, 
Wanamaker's, the afternoon of May 9. Margaret V. Davis 
presided at the piano, Compositions by Tschaikowsky, Mo 
zart, Playel, Haydn, Beethoven, and many others held place 
on the program, which went through without a hitch and 
gave evidence of careful training. Both parents and teach 
ers were highly gratified. 

Frances McCollin’s compositions are being more and 
more widely performed. Her instrumental quartet, Cherubs 
at Play, and her song with obligato, Into the Woods My 
Master Went, were performed at a recital of church music 


of the Manuscript Music Society, April 23. The Easter 
anthem, He Is Risen, was given Easter Sunday at the 
Second Presbyterian Church and repeated the following 
Sunday. The a capella anthem, Owe No Man Anything, 
was heard at Holy Trinity, May 11 Che cantata for 
women's voices, The Singing Leaves (which won the 
$100 prize offered by the Matinee Musical Club in 1918) 
was performed in Easton, April 25. In addition to com 
posing, Miss McCollin conducts the chorus of the Burd 
School for Girls, and the Swarthmore Women's Glee Club. 
M. M. C 


Lamontagne Recovers from Operation 


. O. Lamontagne, editor of Le Canada Musical, has just 
left a Montreal hospital where a slight operation confined 
him for twelve days. During his convalescence he has 
taken a house at Lake Memphramagog, where he will re- 
main until about the middle of July, when he will sail for 
Europe. His trip will take him through France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Vienna and Budapest, then down to Italy and 
back to France by way of La Corniche. He will not 
return until December. Le Canada Musical will suspend 
publication until then, 


Easton “A Vision of Loveliness” 

After Florence m aston’s recent second appearance of the 
season as Isolde i Tristan and Isolde at the Metropolitan, 
W. J. Henderson pil io in the New York Sun: “Any man 
who was a man would look hungrily at such a vision of 
loveliness as was Mme. Easton. She sang beautifully.” 


Enesco’s Rhapsody Heard at Rialto 


The feature of Hugo Riesenfeld's musical program at the 
Rialto Theater, New York, recently was the First Roumanian 
Rhapsody of Georges Enesco, which the Roumanian vio 
linist and composer conducted himself on his first appear- 
ances in the United States several seasons ago 





Helen Parker Ford Presents Talented Pupil 

Helen Parker Ford, an exponent of the Effa Ellis Per 
field Pedagogical System, recently presented a very talented 
youngster of twelve years old, Marie Luise Houston, in an 
interesting piano recital, assisted by Mrs. Henry C. Lamb, 
contralto. 








SAN FRANCISCO AUDIENCE OF 10,000 HEARS THE NINTH SYMPHONY. 


The huge Municipal Auditorium in San Francisco seats 10,000 people and, as the photograph shows, every seat was full for the performance of the Ninth Symphony, which formed a part 
of the First Spring Music Festival given under the joint auspices of the city and the Musical Association of San Francisco. 


Whitehill, soloists. 





Alfred Hertz conducted. 


The Festival took place 


the principal feature was the performance of the Ninth Symphony by a chorus of 600, the San Francisco Orchestra of 125, and Claire Dus, Merle Alcock, 
It is planned to make the Spring Music Festival an annual affair. 


March 25, 27, 29 and 
Mario Chamlee, 
photo.) 


ipril 1 and 
and Clarence 
(Morton & Co., 
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ROCHESTER AUDIENCE CROWDS TO 
HEAR WHITEMAN’S ORCHESTRA 
Metropolitan Opera Company Gives Two Performances— 
Coates Holds Farewell Concert—Philharmonic Orchestra 
Closes Season—Heifetz Delights Hearers—Cleveland 
Orchestra Makes Initial Appearance—Chamber 
Music Art Society of New York Concludes 
Chamber Music Series—Rochester String 
Quartet Heard for First Time— 
Symphony Concerts End— 
Local News 

Rochester, N. Y., May 20.—Rochester’s unusually busy 
musical season was closed May 15 with one of the most 
unique and popular events of the year, a concert by Paul 
Whiteman and his celebrated orchestra, Convention Hall— 
seating more than 3,000-—was crowded to capacity for the 
concert, which was notable as the first on Mr. Whiteman’s 
brief tour of two weeks. The evening also saw the display 
of an elaborate new stage setting which Mr. Whiteman 
had made and is taking on tour in a special baggage car. 

lermed “An Experiment in American Music,” the pro- 
gram revealed all the distinctive Whiteman compositions, 
with jazz arrangements of popular airs, comedy interludes 
and unique dance rhythms on tamiliar themes. In the way 
of adaptations there was an arrangement in dance form of 
MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose and a Chansonette of Friml, 
and in the line of serious music with jazz treatment was 
a series of charming serenades by Victor Herbert. The 
final number, a new composition by George Gershwin, Rhap- 
sody in Blue, with the composer at the piano, furnished per- 
haps the most significant music of the evening. 

Che program was received with rapt delight and at the 
conclusion scarcely a person stirred from the seats. The 
hall shook with applause and cheers and Mr. Whiteman 
called for encore suggestions and was promptly deluged by 
a babel of demands. He compromised by giving | Love 
You, playing the violin for that number, as well as con- 
ducting 

Metrorotitan Overa COMPANY. 

Members of the Metropolitan Opera Company visited 
Rochester for a brief engagement at the Eastman Theater, 
May 5 and 6. Two of the largest and most brilliant audi- 
ences ever gathered in the city witnessed the performances, 
Monday night of Faust and Tuesday of La Boheme. The 
seat sale for Faust was exhausted more than a week before 
the event, and every available inch of standing room was 
sold. La Boheme likewise attracted a capacity throng, and 
one that was even more responsive. In fact, Martinelli 
quite stopped the performance with his singing of Rodolf's 
Narrative in the first act, winning persistent rounds of ap- 
plause and many “bravos.” Boheme was sung by Lucrezia 
Hori, Giovanni Martinelli, Giuseppe De Luca, Nanette Guil- 
ford, Leon Rothier and others. The principals for Faust 
were Frances Alda, Feodor Chaliapin, Edward Johnson, 
Giuseppe Danise and Kathleen Howard. Large parties ot 
out-ol-town guests were in Rochester for the opera, includ- 
ing Prominent musical figures in Syracuse and Utica. 


Coates’ FAREWELL CONCERT. 

Albert Coates conducted his farewell concert with the 
Kochester Philharmonic Orchestra in the Eastman Theater, 
the evening of April 9. Saying farewell to Mr, Coates 
proved an even more momentous occasion than the process 
of bidding him welcome three months ago. An enthusi- 
astic demonstration was provoked by the announcement 
that Mr. Coates is to return next season to continue the 
development of the orchestra which he has so notably be- 
gun, in response to general request Mr. Coates included 
m the program the Rimsky-Korsakoff Scheherazade, one 
of the finest accomplishments of the orchestra, The mu- 
sic was given with feeling and appreciation of its dramatic 
and colorful passages. : 

The soloist of the evening was Joseph Press, first cellist 
of the orchestra and a member of the Kilbourn Quartet, 
with whose fine artistry Rochester audiences have become 
familiar. He shared in the evening’s applause with his 
playing of the Saint-Saéns concerto for cello and orches- 
tra. The Seriabine Le Poeme de l’Extase closed the pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Rush Rhees, of the University of Rochester, speak- 
ing in behalf of the orchestra’s supporters, lauded “the mir- 
acle Mr. Coates has performed with the orchestra,” and 
presented a baton inscribed in commemoration of the or- 
chestra’s concert in Carnegie Hall, New York City. Mr. 
Coates was nearly buried beneath baskets of flowers and 
in his response passed the compliment on to the orchestra, 
which he declared to be the finest body of musicians he had 
ever directed, 

Many parties of prominent Rochesterians accompanied 
the Philharmonic Orchestra to New York City and heard 
the concert, April 7, in Carnegie Hall, with Albert Coates 
conducting. 

Members of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra gave 
a farewell dinner, April 11, in the Rochester Club in honor 
of their conductor. Among the guests of the orchestra, in 
addition to Mr. Coates, were George Eastman, Albert B. 
Eastwood, Eric T, Clarke, George W. Todd, Victor Wag- 
ner, John C, Rodenbeck, Vladimir Shavitch, John Ham- 
mond, Robert Berentsen, Clarence A. Livingston, Frank L. 
Smith and Arthur P. Kelly. The orchestra gave Mr. Coates 
a sterling silver cigarette case, gold-striped, bearing the 
inscription: “To Albert Coates. A Token of Esteem from 
the Members of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra.” 


Finat Partwarmonic Concert. 

The final concert by the Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra in the afternoon series was conducted March 26 in the 
Eastman Theater. Two new compositions were on the 

"program, Respighi’s Fountains of Rome and a delightful 
ittie fantasy by Anatole Liadow, Kikimora. This was 
layed amusingly and daintily. The concert opened with 

r. Coates’ own Suite Ancienne, and the climax was the 
D minor symphony of Cesar Franck. 

Hewerz Enrnustasticatty Recetven. 

One of the most enthusiastic audiences of the season 
heard the recital on the evening of March 26 in the East- 
man Theater. by Jascha Heifetz. Heifetz was in a gracious 
mood and. was called back time after time by the large 
audience. He responded generously with encores, playing 
three times after the last number. His program was re- 
freshingly free from hackneyed music and intellectual dull- 
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ness. It began with Grieg’s sonata in C minor, played 
glowingly in a manner to make the presentation equally a 
triumph for the violinist and his pianist, Isidor Achron. 
Appealing music is the Saint-Saéns’ Rondo Capriccioso, 
played by Mr. Heifetz with arresting beauty of phrase. 
The short pieces included the Bach air on G string. Two 
new pieces, a Tambourin by Rameau, arranged by Joseph 
Achron, and an original Stimmung by Achron, proved in- 
teresting as did the Perpetuo Mobile by Riess, played with 
characteristic Heifetz fascination. For the final group there 
was a Nocturne, by Sibelius, and a dashing Scherzo Tar- 
antelle by Wieniawski, in which Heifetz unleashed his tech- 
nical equipment. 
CLeveLanp Orcuestra’s First APPEARANCE. 

The first Rochester appearance of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, with Nikolai Sokoloff conducting, was made in the 
Eastman Theater on the evening of April 2. Mr. Sokoloff 
conducted a performance of the Brahms second symphony, 
D major, that was filled with color and poetic charm and 
rich in emotional feeling. The orchestra has a particularly 
lovely string section and a singularly effective choir of 
violas, which gave brilliance to passages that less fortunately 
endowed orchestras cannot adequately interpret. 

It was not entirely a Cleveland evening, for the soloist 
was Selim Palmgren, head of the Eastman School of 
Music composition department, and a musical creator whose 
gifts Rochester is coming more and more to appreciate. He 
played with orchestra his own No 2 concerto, which he has 
named The River. It was the first hearing of the work 
in Rochester. One was impressed by the composer’s fer- 
tility of ideas and masterly use of harmonic resources. Mr. 
Palmgren’s own gifts in pianism added to the charm of 
the piano score and concealed its difficulties. The pro- 
gram opened with the third Leonore overture of Beethoven, 
and for a finale came the 1812 overture by Tschaikowsky. 
For Mr. Sokoloff there was a basket of flowers and for 
Mr. Palmgren a wreath, and for both prolonged and spon- 
taneous applause. 

CuamBer Music Art Society or New York 

The Chamber Music Art Society of New York repeated 
its success of last year with Rochester audiences and closed 
the Eastman School of Music chamber music season on 
the evening of April 4, in Kilbourn Hall, with a most pleas- 
ing concert. The program was attractive and well-chosen, 
opening with Mozart's quartet in A major for flute, violin, 
viola and cello. This was followed by a trio in C major by 
Dvorak, for clarinet, violin and viola and proved most en- 
joyable. The final number was Beethoven's septet, in six 
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movements, for violin, viola, cello, contrabass, clarinet, 
bassoon and French horn. This difficult work was well 
presented, especially noteworthy being the work of Lorenzo 
a on the French horn, and Samuel Stilman on the 
viola. 

On the afternoon of April 5 the society gave a concert 
for children in Kilbourn Hall, with a lecture by Emil Mix. 
The various orchestral instruments used by the ten players 
of the society were demonstrated and explained to the 
young people as a prelude to the program, after which 
excerpts from Mozart and Beethoven numbers were given. 


Hocustern Memoria Music ScHoor 

The fifth and last concert of the series which the Hoch- 
stein Memorial Music School has been conducting in the 
Baden Street Social Settlement was given April 1. At this 
concert the Rochester String Quartet was heard for the 
first time in public. This group of young players has been 
under the training of Samuel Belov of the Eastman School 
of Music faculty. All four musicians are under fifteen 
years of age. The members are Harry Friedman, first 
violin; Arthur Stillman, viola; Max Presberg, second vio- 
lin; and Louis Metzler, cello, and they played Haydn's 
quartet in C major, in three movements. Two groups of 
songs were sung by Frances DeWitt Babcock, soprano of 
the Eastman School of Music, opera department, accom- 
panied by Guy Fraser Harrison. Mr. Harrison was also at 
the piano for two ensemble numbers by Gerald Kunz, 
violinist, and Samuel Belov, viola. 

Finat SyMpHony CONCERT 

The Symphony Orchestra of Rochester, with Ludwig 
Schenck conducting, gave its final concert of the season 
on the evening of May 1 in Convention Hall. Composi- 
tions by Berlioz, Godard, Bizet and Gounod were played 
by the orchestra which comprises sixty pieces. The soloist 
for the evening was Edward J. Léinen, tenor, who sang 
an aria from Verdi’s Force of Destiny, with orchestra, and 
a group of songs with Lorimer Eshelman at the piano 
These concerts are given particularly for lovers of music 
and admission is free. 

Notes 

Viadimir Shavitch, who has been one of the conductors 
of the Eastman Theater Orchestra since last August, has 
been invited to conduct the London Symphony Orchestra 
and one of the Lamoureux concerts at Paris the last of 
May. To permit his acceptance of the invitation, the con- 
cert which Mr. Shavitch was to conduct with the Rochester 
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PRAGUE’S SMETANA CELEBRATION 
AN EXHAUSTIVE REVIEW OF HIS WORKS 


Nearly All Symphonic and Operatic Works Revived—Emmy Destinn a Prominent Participant—Close of Busiest Season Ever 


Prague, May 10.—The commemoration of the centenary 
of Smetana’s birth has been the keynote of our music- 
making this spring. Not only have we had, in the systematic 
performance of all his greater and many of the lesser works, 
a proof of the boundless love which the Czechs cherish for 
the creator of their national art, but we have reached, also, 
a deeper understanding of the universal significance of his 
genius. 

No composer, surely, has had a worthier anniversary. 
There was, to begin with, a great celebration meeting at 
which the president of the National Chamber of Deputies, 
Tomasek, the minister of instruction, Bechyne, the dean of 
Czech composers, Foerster, and the leading Smetana scholar, 
Prof. Nejedly, paid tributes to Smetana from the national, 
cultural, political and artistic points of view. Then we had 
a review of the composer’s life work in five great concerts, 
which aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 

An Exnuaustive Review. 

In the first of these concerts Vaclav Talich, the conductor 
of the Czech Philharmonic, performed the symphonic poems, 
Richard III, Wallenstein’s Camp, Hakon garth the Shake- 
speare March (composed in 1864 for a Shakespeare celebra- 
tion), and the Triumph Symphony, which is one of Sme- 
tana’s finest inspirations. In the last concert L. V. Celansky 
conducted the symphonic cycle Ma Vlast, that great musical 
epic of Bohemia, whose six sections to the Czechs is not 
combined teachers’ choirs of Prague and Moravia, as well as 
The three concerts lying between these two comprised Sme- 
tana’s chamber music, piano and vocal works. 


Emmy DestiInn Participates. 


The songs were sung by no less a person than Emm 
Destinn; the instrumental pieces were played by Prof. 
Jiranek, pianist, a pupil of Feeney and Jan Herman, the 
excellent Czech pianist; and the choruses were sung by the 
combined teachers’ choirs of Praue and Moravia, as well as 
Smetana’s quondam own chorus, the Hlahal. 

_ That the Bohemian J magnon participated in this homage 
is a matter of course, for no other organization has done 
more to popularize Smetana internationally than this famous 
ensemble by featuring the From My Life quartet through 
the thirty years of its existence. All the concerts, by the 
way, were repeated the next day, the peor having free 
admission to these repetitions, 

NATIONAL Opera CELEBRATION. 

The Czech National Opera celebrated by a complete re- 
staging of Smetana’s operas, a task completed on the anni- 
versary day. On that day The Brandenburgers in Bohemia, 
Smetana’s first opera, was performed, but neither the new 
nor the artistic ambition of Director Ostrcil sufficed to make 
the work effective in anything like the measure of the Sme- 
tana “classics.” Another unfamiliar opera, The Devil's . 
Wall, was added to the repertory. On the master’s death- 
day (May 12) the cycle will be crowned by the revival of 
Smetana’s festival opera, Libusha. : 

The New German Theater, too, produced an opera of 
Smetana, namely The Kiss, and Zemlinsky succeeded in 
earning the approbation not only of the German-Bohemian 
public but of the Czech Smetanites themselves, although to 
the German artists the Smetana style is by no means natural. 
Under his baton the peasant opera was converted into an 
idyl, a sort of fairy play. with symbolic effect. 


Scurexer’s’ ScHArzcraAver Rejecten. 
Aside from this bow to the Czech master, the German 
company has been able to devote its efforts to the broaden- 





ing and revitalizing of its repertory. Schreker’s Schatz- 
graber was given a fine production, with Maria Hussa as 
Els and Theo Strack as Elis, but Zemlinsky did not succeed 
in making the public like the work, so it disappeared into 
the theater’s archives after four performances. Shortly 
before Easter Parsifal was revived, and Don Pasquale and 
Fra Diavolo have enriched the lighter side. 

Anna Metuts a “Guest.” 

The Czech Opera has had a real draw in the person of 
Rumanian guest, Mme. Flondor, while the Germans had a 
Bulgarian tenor, Raitcheff, an American, Luisa Meluis, and 
a Viennese star, Mme, Gutheil-Schoder, whose Carmen is 
still an interesting personal study of the character. 

Aside from the Smetana jubilee, too, there has been 
much music in Prague in recent weeks. Orchestral and 
solo concerts—on some evenings as many as six—made a 
wild profusion such as the Czech capital has not seen before. 
Naturally not everything glitters that the advance notices 
announce as gold, and I shall only mention that which has 
a real claim to remembrance. 

INTERESTING PROGRAMS. 

The Czech Philharmonic under V. Talich, whose twenty 
Sunday concerts are the backbone of symphonic music in 
Prague, has finished its season’s programs exactly as per 
schedule. Recent novelties have included The Demon of 
Rudolf Karel, the Spring Overture of Jeremias and the 
second symphony of K. B. Jirak. A memorial concert in 
commemoration of Dvorak’s death twenty years ago com- 
prised, besides the B minor symphony, etc., a Dramatic 
Overture, which turned out to be that written for the never- 
performed opera, Alfred. 

Another concert was the performance of Mahler’s Song 
of the Earth, which left so strong an impression that it had 
to be repeated twice. Finally a concert in the lighter vein 
included the Couperin-Strauss dance suite, E. W. Korngold’s 
Much Ado music, Stravinsky's exciting grotesque Ragtime, 
and Ravel’s La Valse—spice enough for any jaded appetite! 

There are to be recorded, too, a notable performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth; three of the St. Matthew Passion of 
Bach, sung by the “Hlahal;” two of Dvorak’s and one of 
Brahms’ Requiem; Bruckner’s very rarely sung Mass in D 
(from the early Linz period) and Michael Haydn’s Seven 
Words of the Redeemer. - 

Besides the native string quartets—the Bohemians, the 
Sevciks and the Ondriceks—we heard the Dresden Trio and 
the Paris Société des Instruments 4 Vent, which particularly 
delighted the cognoscenti. 

More AMERICANS. 

Among the songsters, ard Destinn did homage to 
Dvorak as well as Smetana; Roland Hayes, who now has a 
faithful following in Prague, has given three concerts ; and 
the Finnish baritone, Helge santiate, amazed his audience 
with his extraordinary breath control, which allows him to 
sing the longest Handel coloratura passages in one breath. 
The others are too numerous to mention. 

Violinists seem to shun Prague of late, and we have heard 
only the Triestine fiddler, Gianni Pavovich, an able player, 
and the American, Milan Lusk, who participated success- 
fully in a chamber music concert. Pianists, on the other 
hand, we have had by the score: Edwin Fischer, the Swiss ; 
Alfred Cortét, the Seetlinee Elof Nielsen, the Dane; 
Alfred Blumen, the Viennese, and many “average” players 
who will have to remain anonymous. Sufficient unto the 


season is the music thereof ! 
Dr. Ernest RycHNevskKY. 
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Reading Choral Society Concert 


N. Lindsay Norden added another success to his long list 
as conductor when he directed the Reading Choral Society 
in one of the finest concerts of the season at the Strand 
Theater, Reading, on the evening of May 27. Mr. Norden 
has great aspirations for this organization, and if his dreams 
and those of his supporters are realized, and there seems 
no reason why they should not be, they hope to establish a 
series of choral concerts in Reading supported by a full 
symphony orchestra and with soloists of the very highest 
rank. Mr. Norden as well as the directors of the Reading 
Choral Society deserve great credit for having brought the 
society to its present high standard. Mr. Norden has been 
director of the organization for four years. 

The program at the concert on May 27, which was the 
third for the season, included the first movement of Mozart's 
symphony in G minor; Norden’s Silver Plume, an Impres- 
sion for Orchestra; Requiem, Brahms, and Te Deum, 
Dvorak. It is not necessary to give a detailed report of 
each number, but suffice it to say that Mr. Norden is a 
choral conductor of great ability and that he possesses the 
faculty of imparting his every wish to his singers, each one 
of whom gives an intelligent response to his baton. Mr. 
Norden’s programs always are well arranged, and even 
though some of the compositions are beset with difficulties, 
they are given smooth renditions which show the result of 
painstaking rehearsal. Fred Patton, baritone, and Olive 
Marshall, soprano, assisted in the choral numbers and added 
materially to the general success of the concert. Mr. 
Patton is a great favorite in Reading, and during the years 
he has been appearing in concert has had at least one en- 
gagement each season in that city. 

The orchestra selections, played by forty members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, also were greatly enjoyed by the 
audience. Mr. Norden’s Silver Plume was given its first 
performance at this concert, and the composition gave added 
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evidence that he not only is an inspired conductor but also 
a skilled composer. He was led to write this composition 
following a visit. to Silver Plume, a small town located in 
the Rocky Mountains, to the west of Denver. Mr. Norden 
has endeavored to portray—and he has succeeded remarkably 
well—in this sketch the impression of the gorgeous scenery 
of the Rockies and the splendid glories of the country with 
its exhilarating atmosphere and pastoral scenes, 


Capital and Labor Applaud Dux 


Claire Dux, recently returned from a visit to Havana, 
where she gave two recitals, found concert giving in Cuba 
unexpectedly adventurous. Miss Dux arrived on the island 
at the time of the general strike, and her first appearance 
had to be postponed on the rather unusual ground that the 
piano movers were among the strikers and that there was 
no one to haul the piano to the auditorium. Finally, how- 
ever, the piano somehow got to the hall, and Miss Dux’s 
concerts proceeded without disturbance. Both of her re- 
citals drew capacity audiences, and capital and labor joined 
in applauding Miss Dux. 


Estelle Liebling’s Pupil Heard 


On May 15, at the Fort Washington Presbyterian Church, 
Marye Berne, coloratura-soprano, appeared in concert. She 
has been studying with Estelle Liebling for the past two 
seasons and is her assistant. Miss Berne has a voice of 
excellent quality and is well equipped in the knowledge 
of how to use it. Her program consisted of Schumann, 
Brahms, Jensen, Hahn, Verdi, Huerter and Scott num- 
bers. Florence Yorkov was her accompanist. 


More Artists Singing Cry of the Woman 


Mana-Zucca’s successful song, Cry of the Woman, con- 
tinues to gain favor with the artists, and many new ones 
have added this number to their repertory. Following is 
a list of singers who have programmed this song the last 
week: Harriet Story MacFarlane of Detroit, Margaret 
Messer Morris of Los Angeles, Clara Viertels of New 
York, M. Flannagan of Miami, Marguerita Sylva, Nana 
Genovesce, Edith Normelli, and Amy Ellerman. 


May Korb Under Johnston Management 


May Korb, soprano, will be under the exclusive manage- 
ment of R. E. Johnston next season. 
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THE KRIENS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OF 125 PLAYERS, 


the first 


Kriens Symphony Club Concert ° 


A large audience attended the fourteenth annual concert of 
the Kriens Symphony Club, Christiaan Kriens, conductor 
(first American orchestral training school of 125 players), 
Carnegie Hall, May 24. Within the memory of the present 
writer this was by far the best concert ever given by this 
enterprising conductor and his youthful force. There was 
big climax, especially of brass, in the Sakuntala overture, 
and the first movement of Beethoven’s fifth symphony was 
worthily done; the orchestra rose in response to vigorous 
applause. Lacome’s suite, La Feria, so thoroughly Spanish 
throughout, showed the vigor, snap ‘and volume of this or- 
chestra; the violins sang nobly in the second movement, La 
Reja, and the splendid waltz movement closing the suite 
brought a storm of applause. 

Irvin Schenkman, pianist, showed advanced technical pro- 
ficiency in the first movement of Saint-Saéns concerto in G 
minor, even fleeter fingers in the whirlwind scherzo, and 
much power and bravoura in the finale; it was an unusual 
performance, and brought the young pianist three recalls and 
beautiful flowers. Following an intermission, two pieces by 
Lontos, orchestrated by Dr, Mantler, were performed ; then 
came two short piano pieces, and the program closed with 
the Marche Heroique by Kriens. 

The Kriens Symphony Club was founded fourteen years 
ago by Christiaan Kriens as an American training school for 
orchestral players. It brings out young soloists and per- 
forms the manuscript works of American composers. Play- 
ers for the coming season are already making applications. 





Sarah Coleman Bragdon Compositions Heard 


The compositions of Sarah Coleman Bragdon, Effa Ellis 
Perfield’s nortnal teacher in Pasadena, Cal., were given on 
May 9 as a Music Week event. The program follows: 
songs—Nocturne and The Dragon Fly (words by Gertrude 
C. Downes), Margaret Coleman; piano—prelude in D flat, 
prelude in C minor, scherzino; violin—Elegy, Edith van 
Gilluwe; piano—San Gabriel, The Hummingbird, On the 
Mesa; songs—Eweyea (Lullaby), The Trout (Amy 
Lowell), Evening Prayer (Hagedorn), Mrs. George Turney; 
piano— Bouncing Ball, Indian Dance, Hollyhocks, Rollin 
Bennett ; piano—Etude Appassionata, 


Homer Nearing in Recital 


Homer Nearing’s recent recital in Allentown, Pa., won 
for him high praise in the Allentown Morning Call. In 
commenting on Mr. Nearing’s piano solos the critic of that 
paper stated “the brilliance of his technic and the poetic 
beauty of his interpretations could not have escaped the 
attention of the man in the last seat any more than the occu- 
pants of the first rows. His tone is firm, warm and deep, 
and possesses a marked individuality in the refinements of 
its color.” Mr..Nearing also was heard in organ numbers 
and won equally enthusiastic praise for his work at that 
instrument. 


Letter of Appreciation About Cuthbert 


“IT wish to tell you how thoroughly we enjoyed Frank 
Cuthbert last Thursday night,” wrote Anne E. Stainer, di- 
rector of voice of Penn Hall School at Chambersburg, Pa., 
to Haensel & Jones, Mr. Cuthbert’s managers. The letter 
continues: “His program was splendid—well balanced and 
showed his wonderful quality and control of voice. Every 
one was delighted and are still talking about him. He 
surely won the hearts of our ‘fair maids.’” 








Socrate Barozzi Roumanian Court Violinist 

On account of the frequent number of times he has played 
at the Roumanian Court, Socrate Barozzi, violinist, who 
will be heard again in this country next season, was re- 
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urpose of educating young players in symphonic music 
garded as the Court Artist there, and this particularly on 
pact ed of his having been a protegé of the late Queen 
Carmen Sylva of Roumania, and later of the reigning 
Queen Marie of that country. 


Terry Songs Featured 

May 7, Robert H. Terry’s At Twilight, Early News, The 
Morning Is Calling, The Sky Is Always Blue, and The 
Answer, were sung by Albert W. Barber, at a students’ 
organ recital in St. Andrews Church, Yonkers. May 9, at 
the fourteenth annual reception of the Warburton Avenue 
Baptist Church, his Lazin’ Along was sung by Edna Fields, 
and on May 10 there was a grand civic concert in Phillips 
burgh Hall, when some of the songs noted in the foregoing 
were sung by Martha Fine. Some of the same songs, with 
others of equal merit, were heard a fortnight ago over 
WEAF radio. 


Schelling’s Victory Ball Popular 

So popular is Ernest Schelling’s A Victory Ball that it has 
the unusual distinction of having been played in three dif- 
ferent cities on the same day. This season the Minneapolis 
and Detroit Orchestras played it on the same day, and on 
that day it was also played in a special arrangement by 
Sousa’s Band. A Victory Ball is listed for performance 
this summer by the Philharmonic Orchestra at the Stadium 
Concerts in New York. 





Washington Heights Club Closes Season 

The Washington Heights Musical Club closed its busy 
season with a recital on the evening of May 27 by Mrs 
H. B. Mason, Virginia Ruggiero and Michael Anselmo, who 
not only played violin solos but also played obligatos for 
Mrs. Mason’s songs. Miss Ruggiero gave several piano 
solos, and the entire program was enjoyed by a large 
audience, 


Mellish to Sing with Minneapolis Symphony 

Mary Mellish has been booked for two appearances with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra next season in Elijah 
The performances are to be given in Minneapolis and St 
Paul. 
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FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD—NORMAL CLASS 


Late Summer Session—Opening August 1 at 


King-Smith Studio-School 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Fletcher Method is the most practical and the most ideal method of teaching music to children, and 


The late Dr. Lyman Abbott said of this method: “It teaches children to think and to express themselves 
It seems to me more than a method—it is a revolution and converts Musical Education 
from a mere drill and drudgery, into an inspiration and a life.” 

the method, will personally conduct the class. 
ing-Smith Studio-School, Washington, D. C 


For particulars, 
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Nina Gordani’s Busy Season 


Nina Gordani has been exceedingly busy in England, 
adding to the splendid reputation which she has already 
made for herself among discriminating music lovers. Di- 
rectly after her first concert in Manchester, she was im- 
mediately reéngaged for another on May 3 in Houldworth 
Hall, where her costume song recital met with the unani- 
mous approval of all who heard her. So far this year her 
engagements have been as follows: February 1, Man- 
chester; 24, London; 27, Manchester; March 16, London; 
May 3, 16, 17, and 18, Manchester, and May 20, London. 

S. Langford, of the Manchester Guardian, declared 
that, “Her art treads with much agility the boundary be- 
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tween character singing and the legitimate singing of the 
concert-room, and aspires to the qualities of both. She is 
as clever as anyone can be in the complete and immediate 
abandonment of personal moods for the depiction of char- 
acter, and in turning both the -vocal and instrumental 
rhythm and melody of music to this purpose.” 

She is starting for Paris soon where she is to participate 
in a charity performance before Royalty. All in all, with 
the triumphs of the past season and the promise of the fu- 
ture, Nina Gordani seems to promise many big and splen- 
did things. 


An Interesting Town 


The following letter was received recently from Caroline 
Evans of the Associated Artists Bureau: 

“To reach Delta, Colorado, which is forty miles south 
of Grand Junction, on the western slope of the Rockies, 
you take either the “narrow gauge” or the stage line. Or 
you can go over from Salida, over the Marshall Pass, 
which is what I did, arriving about three of a Saturday 
afternoon. I was booking artists and enroute to Salt Lake 
from Denver. 

“After various interviews, a meeting of some represen- 
tative citizens was arranged for Monday morning. They 
were interested in artists, but could not wait until fall to 
begin their project. Couldn’t they have one in the spring? 
A wire was sent to Denver and they selected Reinald 
Werrenrath who was available for April 8. A committee 
got 100 signers on the contract. Incidentally the date 
went over with great success and they are going to have 
a series of attractions next season. 

“Delta is built on two sides of Main Street, but like 
most of these Western towns, it is a big background for 
some big people. It was most interesting working with 
the committee. One of the members was a graduate of 
a famous Southern College and is a successful music teach- 
er there. Another, with her mother and son, had spent 
the entire preceding summer in Europe and their experi- 
ence included an aeroplane flight over England and from 
London to Paris; also a visit to a former town girl, who 
had married the son of a famous member of the English 
Parliament. So I claim it is an interesting town.” 


Brachocki to Give New York Recitals 


Just before Paderewski left for Europe, an admiring 
group of young Polish American musicians invaded his 
stateroom and presented him with a beautiful marble bust 
of himself, done by Yan MacLeod. The presentation speech 
was made by Alexander Brachocki, the young pianist, 
formerly of Scranton, who will appear in New York in 
recital this fall. Mr. Brachocki was “discovered” by the 
great master some four years ago and ever since has been 
under the guiding hand of Mr. Paderewski's friend and 
mentor, Sigmund Stojowski. ‘ ! : 

As proof of Mr. Paderewski’s infallible judgment in this 
young artist’s musical talents, “Mr. Brachocki won the 
Damrosch prize of six hundred dollars for composition 
last year. He will give the first of two New York recitals 
next fall, on Wednesday evening, October 8, at Aeolian 


Hall. 


Macbeth Thrills Lincoln, Neb. 


Lincoln, Neb., May 12.—In her first visit_to the city, 
Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano of the Chicago Civic 
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Opera, demonstrated an art of song which left her big 
audience, at the Nebraska Wesleyan University, asking 
how soon could she repeat her visit. 

The singer’s program was chosen with the same care 
that was evidericed by its presentation, and in its detail 
was invested with a beauty and warmth of tone that are 
seldom heard. The audience enjoyed Miss Macbeth, her 
personality captivated, and her song thrilled. Whether 
Macbeth has denied Lincoln in the past or Lincoln has 
neglected to secure her for concert we do not know, but 
Lincoln waits for Miss Macbeth, and the very capable 
assisting artist, George Roberts, to appear in concert 
again. S. R. 


Pupils of Ethel Y. Thompson Heard 


The third meeting of the Thompson Music Club, of Cran- 
ford, N. J., met at the home studio on Saturday afternoon, 
May 17, when the following program was rendered by 
the pupils of Ethel Y. Thompson: Parting, from Leanore 
(Beethoven), Marie Lou Crane, Katherine Holding, Connie 
Leach, Mercedes Lusardi; Cherry Blossoms (Huss), Mrs. 
A. L. Johnson; Nocturne (Sontag), Mrs. G. Leach; Idialo 
(Lack), Elsie Rutledge; Spring Song (Mendelssohn, 
Connie Leach; Traumerei (Schumann), Florence Sisson; 
Cloud Shadows (Smith), Lillian Friedlander; The Cara- 
van (Foote), Eleanor Leggett; Tarantelle Caprice (Lyeal), 
Burnley Carpenter; La Papiloin (Lavallee), Mercedes 
Lusardi; Valse Caprice (Spross), Martha Stewart, Elsie 
Betz; Spring Song (Hensell), Elsie Betz; Concerto No. 1, 
First Movement (MacDowell), Russell Freeman, Florence 
Sansom; Morning Mood (Grieg), Martha Stewart; But- 
terfly and To Spring (Grieg), Marie Lou Crane; 
Liebestraum (Liszt), Marie Bremner; Consolation (Liszt), 
Ida Shapiro, Opus 29, impromptu (Chopin), Cornelia Van 
Bleick ; Opus 28, A flat, prelude (Chopin), Elizabeth Crane ; 
Overture, Marriage of Figaro (Mozart), Marie Bremner, 
Cornelia Van Bleick, Elizabeth Crane, Martha Stewart. 


Johnston Artists Please Syracuse Festival 


R. E. Johnston received the following letter from Horace 
P. Murphy, business manager of the Syracuse Music Festi- 
val, which explains itself : 

426 University Building, Syracuse, New York, 
May 23, 1924, 
Mr. R. E. Johnston, New York City. 
Dear Mr. Johnston: 

The artists that you sent us for the 1924 Music Festival, namely, 
Gigli, Thomas and Roma, were the best combination of artists that 
we have ever had. Each gave a perfect performance, and our crowds 
which were the largest we have had in years, responded dingly. 

The Gigli concert was, I believe, in point of attendance, the biggest 
ever held in Syracuse. The ovation that he received was tremendous, 
and the crowds seemed to unite in the thought that he was the greatest 
artist that had appeared here in years, The applause would certainly 
indicate that he was the most popular. 

I - sending you under separate cover newspaper articles of the 
concert, 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

incerely yours, 
(Signed) Horace P. Murpny. 





Proschowsky Studio Notes 


Frantz Proschowsky left New York, May 24, after, a 
most successful season, for Minneapolis, where he is to 
teach a master class at the MacPhail School of Music. His 
time there was booked solidly two months ago. 

Rogalio Baldrich, tenor, has been engaged as guest artist 
for the Cincinnati Opera Company, opening in that city 
this month. Velma Loraine Lyon has just returned from 
successful engagements in St. Louis, nsas City, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., Boston, and Providence. Camille Robinette, 
dramatic soprano, who is a Chicago girl, is completing her 
studies at Mr. Proschowsky’s studio; she will make her 
Broadway debut this season. 


: SODER-HUEGK 


EMINENT VOICE TRAINER AND COACH OF 
George Reimherr, Walter Mills, Marion Lovell, Ellie Marion Ebeling, George 
Rothermel, Hardgrave Kirkbride, Joseph Hi 1 Rita Sebasti Anna 
Reichl, Bertha Johnston, ete. 
MASTER CLASSES for 4® STS snd TEACHERS 
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at the New York Studios: Metropolitan Opera House 

Phone: 4119 Penn, and 2634 Penn. 1425 Broadway, New York 
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MUSIC ON THE 


PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES “NINE-DAY 
WEEK” OF MUSIC A SUCCESS 


Behymer N Artists to Appear Next Season—Galli-Curci 
Sings to P; House—Jeanne Gordon Acclaimed— 
Final S Concerts Heard—Gabrilowitsch 
Appears Zoellner Quartet in Concluding 
Concert—Oratorio Society Presents The 
Beatitudes—Woman’'s Symphony in 
Second Concert—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., May 21.—A “nine-day week” of music, 
from May 3 to May 11, was formally opened at noon, May 3, 
according to the proclamation of Mayor Cryer. 

Monday, May 5, was American Music Day. In the after- 
noon the MacDowell Club produced an American opera, Nar- 
cissa, without scenery or costume. In the evening there was 
an American composers’ program at Bovard Auditorium, 
University of Southern California, and a special program of 
local composers’ works at the Gamut Club. 

Tuesday evening an Italian program was given under 
Maestro Guerrin at the Central Intermediate Auditorium. 
On the same evening Mrs. Jules Kauffman put on a Jewish 
program at the Gamut Club. 

May 8, a Russian program was given at the Central Inter- 
napeiete, ‘and May 9 a Polish program was held at the same 
place. 

May 10, an opera festival was presented at the Los Angeles 
High School Auditorium. 

The elementary schools, with a chorus of 500, were forced 
to give their performance on May 2, owing to lack of space 
on the program list. 

Friday afternoon of Music Week 250 juvenile orchestra 
players, at the ‘Philharmonic, presented a prégram usually 
considered for veteran musicians, 

There were daily organ recitals at the Philharmonic and 
one hour recitals at Bovard Auditorium. 

The County Choral Festival was held in the Hollywood 
Bowl on May 4, and the Southern California band contest 
at the Coliseum May 10 to 11. May 11, at Exposition Park, 
was Norma Gould’s dancing pageant. May Day Festival at 
South Park, May 8, ry International Music Festival at 
Exposition Park, May 

Practically every ot fraternal and musical organization 
was represented during the week, and every hall and audi- 
torium in the city was in use. 

BEHYMER ANNOUNCES ATTRACTIONS. 


Manager Behymer, Los Angeles impresario, has announced 
his season of 1924-25 attractions. The Tuesday Evening 
Course for next season presents Frieda Hempel, Claire Dux, 
Tito Schipa, Sophie Braslau, Florence Easton, Louis Gra- 
veure, Percy Grainger, Pavlowa Ballet Russe, Ruth St. 
Denis Company and Mischa Elman. His Thursday Evening 
Course is equally brilliant—John McCormack, Feodor Chalia- 
pin, Sigrid Onegin, Louis Graveure, Alma Gluck or Rosa 
Ponselle, Royal Dadmun, Mieczyslaw Miinz, Ruth St. Denis 
Company, Erna Rubinstein or Mischa Elman, and the Flon- 
zaley Quartet ensemble. 

Gauii-Curcrt Hearn. 

Manager Behymer, on April 29, presented Amelita Galli- 
Curci, coloratura soprano, in the first of several Southern 
California appearances to a packed house, at Philharmonic 
Auditorium. Mme. Galli-Curci was assisted by Manuel 
Berenguer, flutist, and Homer Samuels, accompanist. She 
received an ovation and was generous with her encores. Mr. 
Berenguer proved himself an able artist in his two numbers. 
Both artists presented numbers by Homer Samuels. The 
performance was most satisfying. 

Oratorio Society PresENts THE BEATITUDES. 

The final appearance for the season of the Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society occurred recently, the offering being Cesar 
Franck’s oratorio, The Beatitudes, directed by John Small- 
man. Cecil Fanning was the featured soloist, other parts 
being taken by Clifford Lott, Harold Proctor, Fred Mc- 
Pherson, Clemence Gifford and Margaret Messer Morris. 

Lewyn So.otst with WoMAN’s SYMPHONY. 


The Woman's Symphony Orchestra gave their second and 
final concert of the season at the Philharmonic Auditorium 


on April 16. Helena Lewyn, pianist, was the soloist. The 
program consisted of two movements from the Mendelssohn 
Italian Symphony ; second movement of the Love Song from 
MacDowell’s Indian Suite; Marche Heroique by Saint-Saéns, 
and variations on Old Folks at Home arranged symphonically 
by Henry Schoenfeld, conductor of the orchestra, as well as 
other numbers. 
GABRILOWITSCH APPEARS. 

On April 15 the San Francisco Chamber Music Society 
gave a program with Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who performed 
twelve Chopin preludes as a solo group with his own splen- 
did artistry. The Schumann quintet was the finest number 
of the evening. This was the third time this season that it 
has been performed in Los Angeles. 

JEANNE Gorvon ENJoyep. 

On the evening of April 22, Jeanne Gordon, contralto of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was presented in recital 
by Manager Behymer at the Philharmonic Auditorium. She 
was heralded beforehand as one who had a great future, and 
she fulfilled the expectations of her auditors with her won- 
derful voice. Guy Bevi Willam, accompanist and pianist, 
gave much satisfaction. 

Fina Sympuony Concerts, 

The last pair of Symphony Concerts occurred on the eve- 
nings of April 18 and 19. They gave the Don Juan tone 
poem of Richard Strauss in an imposing manner, The 
Brahms Symphony No. 4 was the most important number 
and was played in a satisfactory manner as also were the 
selections from Parsifal, Debussy’s Clouds and Festivals. 
The program was a fine finish for the season's work. The 
orchestra as a whole will practically compose the symphony 
orchestra for the summer concerts in the Hollywood Bowl. 

GasritowistcH HEarp. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, gave a concert at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium. His playing was at once perfection 
of technic and sentiment. 

ZOELLNER Quartet Draws Capacity House. 

The Zoellner Quartet gave the last of their series of 
chamber music concerts in the music room of the Biltmore 
Hotel, which was packed to capacity with a highly appre- 
ciative audience. There is always at least one novelty in 
the Zoellner programs. This time it was the D major 
quintet for flute and string quartet by Brandts-Buys. Jay 
Plowe, flute soloist of the symphony orchestra, assisted. He 
produces an astonishingly pure flute tone. Other numbers by 
Schubert and Handel were heard. 

Notes. 


Cadman and Tsianina have departed for an Eastern tour 
of twenty-five concerts. 

The first date of the Los Angeles Chamber Music Society 
will be October 17 and the place the new auditorium of 
the Friday Morning Club, which will soon be completed. 

America’s Bird Whistling Chorus gave their annual pro- 
gram for the Hollenbeck Home for the Aged, April 25. 

Thomas Eagan, Irish operatic tenor, is to locate in Los 
Angeles and will produce his own musical play, The Min- 
strel Boy, as his first effort. 

The Soroptomists’ Club presented Melba French Barr, 
Nell Lockwood and Maude Gallantine, vocalists, accom- 
panied by Gertrude Ross, Helen Gale and Claire Forbes 
Crane in a musical program at the Biltmore Hotel, the 
afternoon of April 25 

Eleanor Maginnis was chosen to represent the Wan- 
Wan Club, in San Francisco, to sing at the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

Alex Cherniavsky, pianist, of the Cherniavsky Trio, has 
recently located in Los Angeles and will teach. 

Marcella Craft, a native Californian, was soloist at the 
Easter services at Mt. Rubidoux, as she has been for sev- 
eral years. She will spend the summer in California, return- 
ing to Europe in September. 

The Orpheus Four, male quartet, has been filling from 
fifteen to twenty engagements a month. 

Frederick Hultman, an American tenor who has been 
singing and teaching in Berlin for the past twelve years, 
has arrived in Los Angeles with his wife. 

Mr. and Mrs, Sylvain Noack entertained after the sym- 
phony concert at which Miss Samaroff was soloist. 

A musicale tea was given at the Gamut Club, April 16, 
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to help buy a piano player for the Sawtelle World War 
Veterans. 

Prof. W. P. Chambers, assisted by Lea M. Kemplin, 
Mildred Warren, and fifty of his pupils, gave a concert 
recently at the Musical Arts Auditorium. 

The Los Angeles Opera Club gave a Mexican musicale 
in the auditorium of the Hollywood Library, April 14. 
Rosa Gavit, pianist; Louise and Mme. Ojida, dancers, and 
Maria Louise Bernal, coloratura soprano, were the artists. 
A number of notables from Mexico were guests. 

Ernest Douglas, organist, played a program of his own 
compositions April 13 at St. Mathias Church. 

The pupils of Myra Belle Vickers, vocal teacher, gave a 
program for the shut ins at the Barlow Sanitorium, which 
was a very enjoyable affair. 

Nina Blanch Horner, pianist, and Ethelyn Fridley, gave 
a joint recital, April 12, at the Hollywood Conserentery. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch was guest of honor at a banquet 
given by the Gamut Club the evening of April 16. 

April 20, Director J. B. Poulin presented the Ellis Club 
(men's chorus) at the Philharmonic Auditorium. Mr. Pou- 
lin draws from the club excellent attack, smoothness and 
good diction. Fred C. McPherson, baritone, a young local 
man, with a fine voice and personality, was soloist. Those 
numbers not accompanied by orchestra were played by Mrs. 
Henion Robinson. The concerts are getting better and bet- 
ter. 

April 21, at Chickering Hall, under the auspices of the 
Music Teachers’ Association, Homer Grun, pianist and 
composer, presented his comic opera, In Woman's Region, 
This is Mr. Grun’s first opera, putting music to book and 
lyrics by William Hooper Howell. 

F. X. Arens, voice culturist, gave a synopsis of his lec- 
tures on the Four Cardinal Principles of Voice Culture at 
the Southwest Museum, April 27, followed by a program 
of his artist pupils. 

Mendelssohn’s Elijah was given by the chorus of the 
First Congregational Church the evening of April 27, John 
Smallman directing. 

The Southern California branch of the Sherwood Music 
School (Chicago) gave a recital at Chickering Hall the 
afternoon of April 26. The recital was given in honor of 
J. M. Schergen, vice president of the home school. 

May 2, Ziatko Balokovic, Croatian violinist, gave a re- 
cital in Philharmonic auditorium. 

John Steven McGarity, whose mission play has been one 
of the attractions of California, had a new play, La Golon 
drina, at the San Gabriel Mission Theater. The play was 
taken to San Francisco on May 4 

May MacDonald Hope, well known Los Angeles pianist 
and founder of the Los Angeles Trio, has founded a new 
musical organization to be known as the Cathedral Chapel 
Choir, whose purpose is to present sacred works musicially 
important which have rarely if ever been presented in Los 
Angeles. Fulgenzio Guerriri, Italian maestro, will conduct, 
They will give several concerts a year, it is expected, be 
ginning with Gounod’s Redemption. 

Mirovitch has arrived in Los Angeles. He will take a 
much needed rest and June 22 will open his master class 
for piano work. 

The Los Angeles Organists’ Club held its regular monthly 
meeting at the Hollywood Egyptian Theater, This club has 
tripled its membership in the two years of its existence. 

Isabel Zenteno, Mexican prima donna, and Stanislaw 
Michniewicz, pianist, gave a joint recital at the Philharmonic 
on April 24. 

Dr. Alexus Kall, pianist, presented eight advanced pupils 
in an attractive program, April 27, at the Philharmonic. 

On the evening of April 30, Elizabeth Mottern, artist 
pupil of Lillian Backstrand of the University of Southern 
California, presented a graduation program at the Touch 
stone Theater on University Avenue. 

A successful meeting of the Artist Student League was 
held the evening of April 26 at Chickering Hall. The pro- 
gram was given by Carolyn Wright and Winona Bassett 
Stevens, pianists; Ethel Patton, contralto, and Samuel Petti 
grew, Indian baritone. 

Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, sailed for Europe from New York on May 3. 

Arthur J. Hubbard returns to Los Angeles under the man- 
agement of France Goldwater for a summer master class 

Claribel Patten announces that many pupils have already 
registered for Bruno Huhn’s summer classes here 

The last of a series of morning recitals which have been 
given during the Winter by Bessie Chapin, violinist, took 
place April 23 in the ballroom of the Alexandria Hotel 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Dresden, May 11.—Unusual interest has been attracted 
here by the revival of Mozart's Don Giovanni, largely on 
account of the costumes and decorations de signed and painted 


hy one of Germany's foremost modern painters, Max 
Slevogt. Slevogt is to German art about what Whistler was 
to the English school—a fantastic impressionist working in 


many mediums. He is internationally known by his famous 
full-length portrait of Francesco d’Andrade as Don Gio- 
vanni; and has also identified himself with Mozart by a 
f fanciful etchings and drawings on and about the 
Magic Flute, recently published in a luxurious volume. 

His Don Giovanni scenery is, indeed, exceptionally beauti- 
met with universal approval. The 
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DRESDEN’S DON GIOVANNI D DRESSED UP BY SLEVOGT 


Some Orchestral and enet Mew Novelties—Amato as Guest 


AMATO PLEASES 
Aside from this production the most notable event at the 
Opera has been the visit of Pasquale Amato, who appeared 
as Scarpia and Iago, both personations being models of ideal 
singing and acting. He was received with great enthusiasm. 
Some Nove.ties 
The most interesting novelty produced recently is a sym- 
phonic poem, Faust, by Hermann Ambrosius, a pupil of 
Pfitzner’s, who obviously possesses the same high ambitions 
as his master, without equal creative powers. Although the 
work shows sound musical and theoretical knowledge, it did 
not tend to elucidate the Faust problem. The work was 























ful and has . performance —nerformed at the last State Orchestra's symphony concert 
itself was in general good, Fritz Busch’s conducting of the under the direction of Fritz Busch, who did wonders with 
werture especially calling for the highest praise. The its somewhat unwieldy composition. 

arricr of the title part, Robert Burg, famous for his Boris Other novelties were introduced at a concert of modern 
Godounofl is not however, an ideal Don Juan; his figure songs and compositions for rarely heard instruments given 
and general style are too heavy for Mozart's lithe hero by Max Albrecht. Albrecht’s own songs, beautifully inter- 
Donna Anna and Donna Elvira were played, respectively, preted by Robert Burg, are not exclusively modern in their 
Charlotte Viereck and Eliza Stunzer, who like the rest harmonic make- -up, but disclose notable technical knowledge. 
of the cast, are acceptable, An innovation for Dresden was Quite a sensation was caused by Alwin Starke’s performance 
the inclusion of the final sextet, less successful than of a Koussevitzky concerto for double-bass. Draeseke’s per- 
La revised translation, used in place of Scheidemantel’s formance of a suite for English horn by Johann Koenig 

version won special favor, A. INGMAN. 
and showed himself a singer of unusual quality. He has a 
voice of rich quality combined with excellent range, and 
GOTHAM GOSSIP true expressiveness in singing; his enunciation, too, 1s al- 
ways distinct. He was tenor soloist at the Brick Church 
Friday noon hour of music April 18, singing the important 

" solo tenor part in The Crucifixion throughout. 
Maveton W, E:cert’s Pupiis’ Recitat. eens 
lhe Parish Hall, Chapel of the Intercession, Broadway Important Positions for Hans Hess’ Students 


and 155th Street, held an interested audience May 28, which 


listened to the twelve numbers constituting the program 
given by piano pupils of Madelon W. Eilert. Lawrence 
Henriques and Mrs, Eilert gave a splendid opening per- 
formance of duets by Schubert and Bohm, and Miriam 
Isaacs, a little tot, played pieces by Tapper and Thomé with 
accuracy, using the pedal correctly. Sheldon Uttal played 
Spindler'’s Hunting Song and a waltz with vigor, while 
Harold Jason displayed an energetic touch in pieces by 
Burgmuller and Gurlitt. Gerald Merblum showed genuine 
talent in a gavotte and also in L’Avalanche (Heller), and 


Bruce Leavitt put much snap into General Bum Bum (Pol- 


dini) and Military March (Sartorio), Mary Sanders’ nice 
touch made MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose sing nicely, while 
Norma Leavitt played quite accurately pieces by Heller 


and Merkel. June Reuling has a vigorous singing touch 
(Godard’s Berceuse), and Pauline Bennett played accurately 
and with style Paderewski’s Minuet and Massenet’s Ara- 
gonaise. William Sanders also has a vigorous touch, and 
played a march by Wagner well. Lawrence Henriques is 
quite advanced, and showed good technic and musical play- 
ing in a waltz by Chopin and Rachmaninoff's prelude in C 
sharp minor 

By request Mrs. Eilert played two piano pieces, Love 
Dream (Liszt) and Rustle of Spring (Sinding), with mu- 
sical interpretation, and poetic appreciation of the music. 
Flowers for the teacher from her pupils and a personal 
gift to each pupil were events of the well planned pro- 
gram 

ProressionaAL Woman's Leacue INSTALLATION. 

The Professional Woman’s League, Mrs. Russell Bas- 
sett, president, held the President's Day and Installation of 
Officers, at Hotel McAlpin, May 26; Blanche H. Camp was 
chairman of the day. Participants in the program were 
Edoardo Dino Anghinelli, composer and pianist; Kaisha 
Constantine, dancer; Helene Herman, soprano; and Mrs. 
lohn McClure Chase, accompanist. Guests of honor were 
Mrs, Robert Vivian, of So This Is London Company, and 
the actresses from the Actors’ Home, beside many pres- 
idents of prominent New York clubs, including Mesdames 
William R. Chapman (Rubinstein Club), Florence Foster 
Jenkins (Verdi Club), Edyth Totten (Drama-Comedy 
Club), Thomas J, Vivian (National California Club). 

Sancuez AND De Grecorto Sinc 1n Opera Society. 

Alberto Sanchez, tenor, and Felice De Gregorio, baritone, 
prominent in the recent performance of the Grand 


were 
Opera Society of New York radio performance, under 
Zilpha Barnes Wood, founder and conductor, the former 


sang in Rigoletto and the latter in Tales of Hoffmann. 
Mrs. Wood has received many complimentary letters anent 
the performance, some listeners especially commenting on 
her own melodious and expressive voice. June 1 the so- 
ciety broadcasted Martha over WJZ 

Mrs. Wood plans to continue her ‘classes in repertory all 
summer 

RANKIN STUDENTS IN RECITAL. 

Rose Perron, lyric soprano, and Wallace Radcliffe, tenor, 
were recently heard in a. recital in the Wurlitzer Audito- 
rium, New York. Mrs. Perron showed a voice of splendid 
range and some brilliant top tones; she has a good sense of 
interpretative values. Mr. Radcliffe has a tenor voice of 
excellent quality, with a ringing high B flat, which he dis- 
played to great advantage. The program consisted of com- 
positions by Kramer, Reger, Scott, Milligan, Staub, Puccini, 
Handel and Weckerlin 

Trasitsee Puri Sincs ror Rapto. 

Rita Hamsun, dramatic soprano and artist-pupil of Tofi 
Trabilsee, has given two radio concerts recently from the 
Loew's State Theater studio. Her program for the con- 
cert on May 12 included arias from Aida and Norma. 

Roncer Knox Is Excettent Tenor. 

Rodger Knox, tenor, recently sang King Ever Glorious 

(Stainer) and Star Eyes (Speaks) for a nrivate audience, 


Hans Hess’ students are much in demand this year for 
recitals, chautauqua tours and as teachers in leading schools 
in America. Beulah Rosine, Lillian Rehberg, Miriam Lit- 
tle, Anne Slack and Paulina Dopheide have been engaged 
for chautauqua tours. Those teaching in leading schools 


are: Theodore Ratzer, American Conservatory, Chicago; 
Marie Strasen, Wisconsin Conservatory; Alois Smrz, 
Meyers School, Milwaukee; Carla Pauli, Cosmopolitan 


School, Chicago; Ethel Murray, Lake Forest (Ill.) School; 
Genevieve Brown, North Shore School; Paul Morrison in 
Quincy (Ill.), and Ezra Hartman in Kansas City. 

Mr. Hess’ students’ names are to be seen on many pro- 
grams of the leading conservatory orchestras and en- 
semble classes in Chicago. This fact is interesting inas- 
much as Mr. Hess is teaching privately at his studio in the 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 

Others who give credit to Mr. Hess for their success, 
and some who are making exceptional progress under his 
guidance, are: Mildred Lehner-Kimmell, Goldie Gross, 
Dorothy Kenyon, Theodore Coleman, Albert Feigen, Sterra 
Feigen, Otto Puls, Irene Bates, Jack Benson, Gertrude 
Price Bailey, Arthur George Barbara Sneath, Hattiebell 
Shields, Lucille Freiburgh, Leo Lichtenfeldt, Frances Clow, 
Helen Eagle, Arnold Cohn, Raymond Mrockweickji, Ro- 
land Kaltenbach, Wilbur Peske, Cecile Visner, John Horn, 
and a number of others who have just begun their studies 
with Mr. Hess. 


Courboin in New York, Heard in England 


A romantic story comes from Antwerp, Belgium, regard- 
ing the international radio broadcasting of the great New 
York Wanamaker auditorium organ on April 5, when 
Charles M. Courboin, assisted by trumpets and John Barnes 
Wells, tenor, gave a special recital, broadcast by WJZ and 
WGY, picked up successfully by the British Broadcasting 
Co., and re-broadcasted throughout the British Isles. 

It seems that Le Matin, of Antwerp, received a letter 
from a Mrs. Fischer, of Bounemouth, England, asking if 
Charles M. Courboin, the New York organist, was the son 
of Jules Courboin of Antwerp, who was one of the colony 
of Antwerp refugees at Bournemouth during that period. 
Upon the receipt of an affirmative reply, Mrs. Fischer noti- 
fied the Journal that on the evening of April 5 she listened 
on a radio set installed in her home by her son and had 
distinctly heard the recital by Courboin in the New York 
Wanamaker auditorium, playing the toccata from the Fifth 
Symphony by Widor. 


Florence Irene Jones Highly Endorsed 


Florence Irene Jones has been highly endorsed as a 
teacher of violin, having in her possession letters from such 
prominent musicians as Jacques Malkin, Anton Witek, Ar- 
thur Foote, Malcolm Lang and others. Miss Jones has 
studied both in America and Europe under such well known 
teachers as Anton Witek and Charles M. Loeffler. 

Her pupils receive thorough training in solo and ensemble 
playing and emphasis is placed on public recitals given at 
intervals. The instruction of children is also a special fea- 
sg her work. Miss Jones’ studios are located in New 

ork. 





Sparkes Completes Five Weeks’ Tour 
Lenora Sparkes has just completed a five weeks’ tour as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Orchestra covering fourteen 
States. 


Hazel Gruppe Heard in Brooklyn 


On the evening of May 8, at the Apollo Club in Brook- 
lyn, Hazel Gruppe gave a piano recital before a sympathetic 
and enthusiastic audience. She was assisted by Dorothea 
Edwards, contralto, who was heard to advantage ‘in sev- 
eral groups, including an aria from Tschaikowsky’s Jeanne 
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d’Arc. Miss Gruppe’s program included Beethoven’s Son- 
ata Appassionata, op. sh; c Chopin’s Fantaisie in F; Liszt’s 
Ricordanza; Schubert- Liszt’ s Erl-K6nig; Ebell’s Tarantelle; 
Debussy’s Golliwog’s Cake-Walk and Clair de Lune; the 
Schulz-Evler Arabesque on Blue Danube Waltzes, and a 
Mazurka of her own composition. 


Alberto Terrasi Scores in Recital 


On May 18, at Masonic Hall in Cleveland, Alberto Terrasi, 
baritone, of the San Carlo Opera Company, gave a success- 
ful and artistic recital before a large sized audience, and 





ALBERTO TERRASI 


was assisted by Jeanne Fugo, pianist. His program con- 
sisted of Italian, French and English songs, which were 
sung in a manner sustaining his already fine reputation. He 
was in exceptional voice and was heartily received by those 
who had the pleasure of hearing him. Several encores were 
demanded in various parts of the program, and immediately 
after this successful concert he was re-engaged to appear 
there again early in October. 


PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT IN VIOLIN 
PLAYING 


(Continued from page 35) 

the hands back to the keyboard. At that moment the 
artist may quicken his tempo and then every fraction of a 
second counts. What happens? The accompanist is not 
ready for the emergency. It is all-important to keep the 
hands very close to the keys, so that one may meet every 
demand of a good ensemble. The accompanist must at all 
times try to assist the artist. He must even lead, on oc- 
casion; and he must also have absolute poise and presence 
of mind. I remember a performance of the Preislied from 
Die Meistersinger. The soloist forgot his part, and after 
floundering around for a measure or two, I found it neces- 
sary to play his part on the piano so as to give him an 
inkling of where he was. After a few measures he picked 
up the theme and resumed, and presence of mind on his 
part and mine saved the situation. Every accompanist can 
relate many such experiences. 

“Occasionally an accompanist will meet with some dis- 
tasteful peculiarity on the part of a lesser artist. I re- 
member that once, when I played for a singer, she forgot 
two pages of a famous aria from Samson and Delilah. 
In spite of the fact that I jumped with her, she turned on 
me with a sneer and attempted to make me. responsible 
for her own shortcoming. On the other hand, Francis 
Macmillen, Cornelius Van Vliet and others usually have 
insisted that I share in the applause with them.” 


Carl Friedberg Concert Sold Out 


Among the early engagements on his next American con- 
cert tour, Carl Friedberg, pianist, will have an appearance in 
St. Louis, where he played several times with orchestra and 
in recital on his first concert tour in this country. Not 
having been heard there for several years, his return is 
anticipated with the utmost pleasure by his many friends 
and admirers. The concert will be given under the auspices 
of the local piano teachers and it is announced that the 
house is already sold out. 


An All-Norden Program 


The musical service prepared by N. Lindsay Norden, 
organist and choirmaster of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, for May 11 was made up exclusively 
of his own compositions, The selections were as follows: 
A Garden, Arioso Grazioso and Melody, trios for violin, 
harp and organ; A Prayer, Charity and The Lord Is My 
Shepherd, anthems; To Whom Then Will Ye Liken God, 
contralto solo; and Now the Day Is Over, sung by the 
congregation. 
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Teplitz-Schénau (Czecho-Slovakia) April 21.—This 
small city, which numbers about 30,000 inhabitants, largely 
Germans, saw the solemn opening yesterday of its new 
municipal opera house, one of the finest and biggest in all 
Central Europe. The building holds a big hall for operatic 
performances, with seating capacity of 1,300, and a smaller 
one intended for chamber operas and dramatic plays, which 
holds 580. By an ingenious device. both halls can be con- 
siderably enlarged in case of emergency. Also there is a 
third hall in which movies will be shown, and a restau- 
rant and a café, all to be operated under municipal auspices. 
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BIG NEW GERMAN 
OPERA HOUSE RE- 
CENTLY OPENED AT 
TEPLITZ - SCHONAU, 
a city of 30,000 inhabitants, 
mostly Germans, in Czecho- 
Slovakia. The building rep- 
resents an investment of 
$800,000. 


MUSICAL: COURIER 


SMALL CZECHOSLOVAK CITY OPENS BIG GERMAN OPERA HOUSE 


The house was erected with an investment of $800,000 
and is intended as a home for German music in Czecho- 
Slovakia. Teplitz-Schénau is a well-known old health re- 
sort, frequently visited by Beethoven, Goethe and Richard 
Wagner, who composed part of his Tannhauser music 
while taking the waters here. The opening performance 
was Die Meistersinger, which showed the orchestra and 
soloists to excellent advantage. Besides this opera house 


Teplitz-Schénau maintains a high-class symphony orches- 
tra which has often been conducted by such famous guest 
conductors as Weingartner, Strauss and Nikisch. B 








Haywood Presents Two Pupils in Recital 
Despite the inclement weather, a large audience, including 
a number of professional singers, attended the song recital 
given by Geneva Youngs, dramatic soprano, and James 
Woodside, baritone (two artist-pupils of Frederick H. Hay- 
wood), in the Wurlitzer auditorium, New York, on May 21. 
Miss Youngs created a very favorable impression, sing- 
i ing as her opening group: Luci Care, Handel; Come and 
| Trip It, Handel; Nuit d’etoiles, Debussy, and Aus portes 
H des Seville, Fourdrain. Later she sang an aria from Boito’s 
Mefistofele, and a group of four English songs comprising 
Retreat, La Forge; The Little Shepherd’s Song, Watts; I 
have a Dream, Austin, and Come to the Fair, Martin. Her 
artistic work won for her much applause and many re- 
calls, 
Mr. Woodside also won much favor by his finished art. 
His opening group contained: Die Lotusblume, Schumann; 
Mausfallen-Spruechlein, Wolf; Soupir, Duparc, and Che- 
vauchee Cosaque, Fourdrain. Other numbers were Vision 
Fugitive (Herodiade), Massenet, and a group of four Eng- 
lish songs—Trees, Alberti; My Menagerie, Foster; Sylvia, 
Speaks, and Love Went a-Riding, Bridge. 
To close the two artists sang La ci darem la Mano from 
Don Giovanni, Mozart, in which their voices blended beauti- 
fully. 
Both these singers possess exceptionally well trained voices 
of excellent quality. Their artistic and highly finished sing- 
ing reflected much credit upon Mr. Haywood’s vocal method. 
Everett Tutchings accompanied the singers sympathetically. 


Easton Symphony Orchestra Closes Season 


The season of the Easton Symphony Orchestra, Earle D. 
Laros conductor, has just closed, and according to the Easton 
Free Press interest in the orchestra was just as keen for 
the last concert as for the first. The critic of that paper 
concluded his report by stating: “We were delighted with 
our orchestra and conductor in the first concert, and in the 
last we marvelled at them both. The musicians have gained 
in technic, interpretative ability, but most especially in quality 
of tone. Mr. Laros having developed this in his orchestra 
has gained in composure and ease and power, and has 
become a very finished conductor. Tribute from his big 
family of musicians was paid him when in the midst of the 
program, Mr. Mitchell, in the name of the orchestra pre- 
sented Mr, Laros with a handsome new baton.” 


Evelyn MacNevin Sings in Brooklyn 


Evelyn MacNevin, contralto, was one of the soloists who 
appeared at the gala concert at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, for the benefit of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
Beth Moses Hospital. She sang as her solo number, Mon 
coeur s’ouvre 4 ta voix, from Samson et Dalila (Saint- 
Saéns), and together with Ruth Coleman, Nicolas Busan- 
ovsky and Jacob Loukine, was heard in the quartet from 
Rigoletto (Verdi). She was likewise heard in the duet, Si 
la stanchezza m’oprime, o figlio, from Il Trovatore (Verdi), 
with Nicolas Busanovsky singing the tenor part. 


Friedberg Plays on Steamer 


Carl Friedberg, pianist, sailed for Europe last month and 
took part in a concert on the steamer together with other 
noted artists, including Kreisler, Flesch, Elsa Alsen and 
others. The sum of $2,500 was said to be raised by the 
passengers and artists for the benefit of sailors’ widows 
and children. The concert was broadcasted to other ves- 
sels and was enjoyed by thousands of interested listeners. 


E. Robert Schmitz in Paris Recitals 


E. Robert Schmitz returned to Paris after first appear- 
ances in Vienna and Warsaw, where, in his audiences, were 
the principal critics and musicians of both cities. That 
the very unusual number of six encores was added to the 
Vienna program attests the success Mr. Schmitz achieved. 
In Paris he played at the Revue Musicale on May 17, and 
today, June 5, he will give a recital at Gaveau Hall, 
featuring some new American works among his other new 
presentations. After this he will tour in the south of 
France and returns to America for his summer master 
class in Madison, Wis. His next season’s tour starts in 
the East in October. His New York recital will take place 





October 22 at Aeolian Hall and immediately thereafter he 
goes West and is booked from October 30 to February 1 
in the West and on the Pacific Coast. 


Regalbuto Sisters Give Solo and Duo Recital 


The handsome quarters of the New York School of Mu- 
sic and Arts, Ralfe Leach Sterner, president, was well filled, 
May 22, for the solo and duo recital by the sisters Victoria 
and Mary Regalbuto, pupils at this institution of F. W 
Riesberg. The two young girls (age seventeen and fifteen) 
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Oxford Studios 
VICTORIA AND MARY REGALBUTO, 


pianists, students under F. W. Riesberg at the New York 





School of Music and Arts. Their recital of May 22 showed 
them as advanced pianists of much talent. They repeated 
the program at Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, May 28. 


have special pianistic talent, have studied seriously, and so 
give pleasure through their expressive and brilliant playing. 
Works for two pianos included Caprice Waltz (Castro), 
Dance of Death (Saint-Saéns), and Salut a Pesth (Kowal- 
ski). Concertos included Beethoven’s in C minor and 
Mendelssohn’s in G minor, in which one sister played the 
solo piano, while the other played the second piano (or- 
chestral) accompaniment. Victoria Regalbuto displayed 
brilliant and fleet touch in the rondo by Von Weber, and 
German Waltz by Rubinstein, receiving sustained applause. 
Mary Regalbuto’s performance of a prelude (Scharwenka), 
the Magic Fire Music (Wagner), and a Schumann Novelette 
likewise brought her enthusiastic recognition, and both young 
girls received so many flowers that it took a special taxicab 
to carry them; of course everything was played from 
memory. 

Much of the same program was given by them at the 
Wanamaker auditorium, New York, May 28, when an 
appreciative and applausive audience was present. Dora 
Damon Pardee lent variety by playing expressive trumpet 
solos, and J. Thurston Noe contributed two organ num- 
bers, both done with accuracy and good taste. 


Dubinsky Guest Teachers’ Correction 

A notice was recently printed alluding ambiguously to 
two of the distinguished summer guest-teachers at the 
Dubinsky Musical Art Studio. To set matters right, be it 
known that Anna Meitchik was prima donna contralto at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and Mischa Mischakoft is 
the newly engaged concertmaster of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


Rossetter G. Cole at MacDowell Colony 


Rossetter G. Cole, beginning this month and continuing 
to July 8, will be at the MacDowell Colony, Peterboro 
N. H., after which he will go to Columbia University for 
his usual summer session of teaching at the head of the 
music department. 


Giannini with Detroit Orchestra 
Dusolina Giannini has been booked for an appearance 
with the Detroit Orchestra at Buffalo next April. Her 
engagements for next season already include six appearances 
in New York City. 
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RICHARD HALE, 
baritone, who recently sailed for 
Europe to sing several operatic 
roles and also fill concert 

engagements, 







LEGINSKA ON SHIPBOARD. 
The accompanying pictures show the pianist on board the 
N. Aquitania with her pupil Lucille Oliver and her mascot. 





















THE CARL BRANDORFF STRING QUINTET, 
| recently organized, which has given numerous concerts in Newark, the Ordnges, SRS 
/ and other cities of Northern New Jersey, including many of Mr. Brandorff's own 


compositions and arrangements on its programs. 











GEORGETTE LEBLANC 
AND VLADIMIR GOLSCIIMANN 


on board the 8. 8. Leviathan 


SIGISMOND 
STOJOWSKI, 


ptantat-com 





poser, who will . 

conduct master MARGUERITA SYLVA, ELEANOR SPENCER, 

ley and Sen who has added Mana-Zucca’s Cry of the Woman to her American pianist, at the monument to Cortot in Ville 
repertory. d’'Avray (near Paris) where so many of the famous pictures 


Franciaco, Cal., | y 
from June 23 were painted. (Photo by Clarence Lucas) 


| 
| to July 26, and 
j 





| 
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| 
classca in Berke 
| 
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in Los Angelea, 
Cal, from July 
18 to Auguat 30 
| While in Cali 
| fornia Mr, Sto- 
F4) jowski will give 
f five recitals 
; under the aus 
| pices of the Uni 
versity of Cali- 
fornia, He will 
resume teaching 
at his New York 
studios on Oc 
tober 1. 




















MERLE BAECK, 





snapped in San Antonio, Tewx., where she has gone to coach 
with Mary Jordan Cresson, who has done wonders in a 
short time for her, after a lapse of seven months during 
which she did not sing at all. In September, Mrs. Baeck Bob Morningstar of Chicago recently took the accompanying 

will probably go to Rurope again, snapshot of the popular tenor, who will sail soon for Europe. 


ALMA SIMPSON, 

ALLEN McQUHAE. places Easter lilies on the grave of Adelina Patti, in the 

Pere Lachaise Cemetery in Paris, during her recent concert 
engagements in the French capital. 
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A GENIAL TRIO, 
On a recent tour of Oklahoma, Frances Nash, pianist, met 
Lseeo, chief of the Kioma Indians, who has been made a 
permanent sergeant in the regular army, in recognition of 
his faithful service in promoting good will between the red 
and white man. Chief Lseeo is in his eighty-second year. 


AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
Armand Tokatyan, Metropolitan Opera tenor, and his charm- 
ing young bride honeymooning during the recent tour of 
the opera company to Atlanta, Cleveland and Rochester. 


MABELANNA CORBY, 
composer-pianist, snapped beside an orange tree at Chula 
Vista, Cal. She recently returned from a concert tour to 
California. The party, beside Miss Corby, consisted of 
Janet Bush-Hecht, mezzo contralto; Katherine Tift Jones, 
veader; Adelaide Soper, contralto, and Marjo Lewis, 

lyric writer, 


COURIER 
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COMBINING WORK AND 
PLAY. 
George Wittenberg, the blind 
newsboy at the corner of 
Forty-second street and Sixth 
avenue, New York, has, as is 
shown in the photograph, a 
small radio set on his stand 
so that he can “listen in” to 
whatever is in the air at the 
same time that he is selling 
papers. That George has a 
proper appreciation of values 
can be seen from the way in 
which the Musical Courter 
is prominently displayed on 
his stand, (Photo by Kadel 
& Herbert) 


A HANDICAPPED SINGER. 
Antonio Ouelette, of Lewiston, Me., who is blind in one eye 
and has only ten per cent. normal vision in the other, is 
making a name for himself as a baritone in his native State. 
He has a church position in Lewiston and is in demand for 
concert work. Alice Flood, of that city, has patiently taught 
him for years, as his sight is not sufficient to allow him to 
read. Miss Flood, beside teaching him all he knows about 
music, invented a flexible hand with rubber tipped fingers 
that span an octave to replace his left hand, which he lost 
in an accident, so that Mr. Ouelette is able to play some of 
his own accompaniments. His voice is said to be rich, pure 
and expressive, and his memory and sensitiveness to tone 
are very accurate. 


PART OF THE T. C. I. MALE CHORUS, OF BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


The chorus is composed of employees of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company of the Birmingham district and numbers 
sivty men. The company sponsors this chorus, encourages and helps it in every way, pays the director and the accompanist, 


furnishes all music, a rehearsal hall and the Tugvedo suits worn by the men in concert. 
ence with a splendid rendition of Maunder’s Oratorio, The Martyrs. 


They recently delighted a large audi- 
Stephen Allsop is the conductor. 








ASHLEY PETTIS. 
1 “savage” picture of Ashley Pettis, the young 
pianist, who aroused considerable interest throughout the 
country this year in his all-American program, which he is 
to give now in Europe, having sailed recently, At an im 
promptu masquerade on board the SN. 8. Bremen he 
first prize, his costume and make-up consisting of shoe 
blacking, a potato sack, a bathing suit, curtain ringa and a 
string of beads, 


imerican 


won 


ROSA PONSELLE AND JUDSON HOUSE 
snapped together in Spartanburg, 8. C., 
took part in the annual music 


where both singers 
festival 














ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Birmingham, Ala. May 15.—-The Axis Club sponsored 
one of the most beautiful musicales that has iven 
in this city recently. Mrs. W. J. Adamis, chairman of the 
music committee, arranged the delightful program and 
entitled it An Evening of Opera, occasion afforded 
an opportunity to hear local artists at their best. For the 
first part of the program the T. C. I. Male Chorus pre- 
sented Maunder’s Oratorio, The Martyrs, Stephen Allsopp, 
conductor. The assisting soloists were Mae Shackleford, 
soprano; Leon Cole, baritone, and Arthur Thomas, tenor, 
Fred Wiegand’s orchestra furnished the accompaniment, 
with Sophia Bonfield at the piano, The second half of 
the program consisted of arias from the operas, with local 
artists parficipating. Mrs. J. J. Strickland sang O Mio 
Fernando from La Favorita, Rebecca Bazemore was heard 
in the aria, My Heart Is Weary, from Nadescha, The 
duet for tenor and baritone, Solenne in Quest, from La 
Forza del Destino, was sung by J. Phil Maguire and Lewis 
Pendleton. Marion Stavrovsky, dramatic soprano, admira- 
bly rendered the aria, Roberto, O tu che Adoro, from Ro- 
berto il Diavolo. She was recalled three times. Mrs. L. D. 
King, contralto, sang Stride la Vampa, from il Trovatore. 
Mrs. Walter Brower revealed a beautiful coloratura so- 
prano voice in the Hymn of the Sun, from Le ¢ oq d'Or. 
The program closed with a quartet, the Garden Scene from 
Faust, sung by Marion Stavrovsky, Mrs. L. D. King, Phil 
Maguire and Lewis Pendleton, A large audience attended, 
and all of the soloists received the warmest applause. 

The T. C. I. Male Chorus is unique in that its personnel 
is made up of employees of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company. The chorus numbers sixty men. It was or- 
ganized seventeen years ago with Stephen Allsopp as con- 
ductor, and he has directed it since. This chorus is spon- 
sored and encouraged and helped in every way by the com- 
pany. Mr. Allsopp is a native of Wales and he conducts 
with a baton that was presented to him by King Edward 
VII, when he brought his Welsh chorus of eighty-three 
men to sing before the King in St. James Palace. Officers 
of the T. C. I. Chorus are K. Landgrebe, honorary presi- 
dent; Anson W. Allen, honorary vice-president; F. G. 
Cutler, president, and William S. Adams, secretary and 
treasurer, Sophia Bonfield is accompanist. ; ; 

Having just closed the most successful year of its his- 
tory, the Birmingham Music Study Club felt justified in 
booking an artist course for next season that is even more 
pretentious than last year’s array. The artist Concert 
Comittee announces the following artists: Albert Spald- 
ing, violinist; Claire Dux, soprano; Josef Hofmann, pian- 
ist; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Another symphony orchestra will prob- 
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ably be engaged for a Spring Festival appearance. Officers 
of the Jumor Music Study Club elected to serve next year 
are, Elizabeth Stone, president; Joyce Lyon, first vice- 
president; Ellen Barnett, second vice-president; Evalee 

Summers, secretary and Iva Pearl Ray, treasurer, 

Harold Johnson, thirteen year old violinist, was pre- 
sented in recital in the ballroom of the Tutwiler Hotel on 
the evening of May 13 by his teacher, Fred Wiegand. He 
played from memory numbers by Mozart, De Beriot, Cham- 
inade-Kreisler, Borowsky, Schubert-Wilhelmj, and Bohm. 
Beatrice Tate Wright was at the piano. 

Ferdinand Dunkley, —— and composer, gave an or- 
gan recital Sunday night at the Highlands Methodist 
Church, in honor of National Music Week. He played an 
especially artistic program. E 

Carol Wilson Foster, director of music in Loulie Comp- 
ton Seminary, presented Mary Ray a — 
Hagan in a graduating piano recital, on Friday e ng. The 
program included numbers from Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Schumann, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, Albeniz and Mosz- 
kowski. ‘ 

Clara Harper-Steele presented pupils in voice recital on 
the evening of May 12, in Cable Hall. Those oop at- 
ing were Ethlyn Chairsell Hayes, Nellie Stine, Ellen Du- 
puy, George H. Randall, J. Franklin Holmes, Mrs. J. P. 
Cunningham and Mrs. Myrtle Boyette. : ear 

Sara Mallam presented the following voice pupils in 
recital on the evening of May 9. Mrs. R. R. Ashe, Mrs. 
C. S. Ramsay, Belle Canterbury, Ethel Cobb, Lucile Glenn, 
Ethel Priest, Edith Simms, Mamie Sirles, Josephine Wohl, 
Kenneth Griffin and Roy Rhodes. e 

The Woodlawn Music Club gave a program on Friday 
morning with Mrs. Newton Sharpe as leader. 

Paul De Launay, director of music in Howard College, 
presented Iva Pearl Ray in piano recital. : 

Birmingham had the pleasure of hearing two artists of 
whom she is justly proud, Mary Fabian of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, and Rose Fabian, violinist, on the evening 
of May 13, in joint concert. A large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence greeted the sisters and they revealed an artistry that 
could not fail to delight. Such an ovation as was given 
them has seldom occurred in Birmingham, and so large an 
offering of flowers was sent up that the stage setting be- 
came a bower of blossoms. ary Fabian gave delightful 
interpretations in her song groups, with beautiful tone and 
charming style. Her arias from the operas were sung 
with understanding and tonal beauty. She sang selections 
from Traviata, Louise, Madame Butterfly and La Boheme. 
Rose Fabian is a violinist to whom facility is a natural 
endowment. She possesses tone, style, and technic to a 
degree that fascinates. She is a pupil of Franz Kneisel. 
At the piano with them was Gennis Hancock, who has been 
coaching with Lachmund and Mana-Zucca. She will ac- 
company the Fabian sisters on a concert tour. . G. 

Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 

Cheyenne, Wyo., May 15.—A group of young piano 
students, members of Maud Johnston’s class, gave a recital 
on the night of April 28 in the Parish House. It was an 
interesting all-American program, compositions of Nevin, 
Whelpley and MacDowell being rendered creditably by 
Verla Parker, Margaret nee Genevieve Mentz, Dor- 
othy Whiting, Katherine Miller, Alice Connett, Dorothy De 
Armon, of Cheyenne, and Mrs. A. G, Deffke, of Greeley, 
Col., who two years ago was a student under Miss John- 
ston, and is a pianist of attainment. Mrs. William H. Gill 
and Mrs. L. C. Sampson, sopranos, and Mrs. Harvey A. 
Connett, contralto, assisted on the program, Alice Connett 
furnishing an artistic accompaniment. The guests attended 
by invitation only and the audience was large and appre- 
ciative. 

Music Week started on Sunday with an excellent showing. 
The choir of the First Presbyterian Church presented a 
belated Easter cantata, Olivet to Calvary (Maunder), in 
lieu of the usual Sunday morning preaching service. There 
was a fine chorus of thirty voices, with Mrs. Fred DeWitt 
Boice, Mrs. Archer S. Meyring, Mrs. G. S. Lake, Mrs. 
Harvey A. Connett, Mrs. Thomas Middlemas, T. F. Clark, 
J. F. Seiler and Charles St. John as the soloists. Mr. Seiler 
directed the music, and the accompanists were Mrs, Clyde 
G. Ross, organ, and Mrs, Edwin P. Taylor, piano. 

On Sunday afternoon, the Cheyenne Choral Club made its 
initial bow to the local public, offering a beautiful rendition 
of Gaul’s Holy City, under the direction of Mrs. T. Joseph 
Cahill. Mrs. Clyde Ross was at the piano. The concert 
was given at the High School Auditorium and enjoyed by a 
cngeety audience. 

rs. B. F. Fowler presented her large piano class in two 
recitals May 3 and May 5 in the Woman’s Club Room of 
Carnegie Library. On Saturday, twenty children from 
seven to eleven, not long graduated from a course in “foun- 
dation” music, gave an hour’s program which delighted an 
audience of admiring friends. young artists played 
from memory and showed the results of excellent training. 
On Monday night, Jean Mabee, Helen Gilmore, Helen 
Furry, Mary Whittington, Margaret Bailey and Anne Ohn- 
haus were heard in an excellently performed program, which 
included a brilliant rendition of the Erl King (Schubert- 
Liszt) by Miss Mabee.. Laura Lee’s piano class offered 
two musicales as their contribution to Music Week,. both 
me attended and presented at the Y. W. C. A. Recreation 

enter. 

A feature of the week’s celebration was the annual May 
Festival of the Cheyenne Public Schools, under the direction 
of Florence Flanagan, supervisor of music. The spectacle 
was staged on Thursday afternoon in the new high school, 
with 2,000 children taking part. Group singing, A Day in 
a Flower Garden, and a Maypole dance made up the pro- 
gram. 

The Music Study Club, Mrs, Clifford Hummer, president, 
entertained friends at a varied and well arranged recital of 
songs and instrumental music. The affair took place on 
Tuesday afternoon at the home of Mrs. Albert K. Jensen. 

The Hotel Plains maintains a first class orchestra—Mrs, 
Becky Huckfeldt, pianist; Kathleen Connor, violinist, and 
Hazel Flitton, cellist. Every night from six to nine o’clock 
during Music Week the management sponsored musicales 
of exceptional omy for the pleasure of its patrons. 

Music Week was brought to a close on Friday by a series 
of events. Mrs, William B. Ross, wife of Wyoming’s Gov- 
ernor, opened the Executive Mansion for a delightful after- 
noon musicale, attended by many friends, including the 
members of the Ekklesia Society of St. Mark’s Parish and 
others. Mrs, Clyde Griswold S, pau. rendered polo- 
naise in C major (Liszt); Mrs. I. R. Townsend, soprano, 
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was heard in Musetta’s Waltz Song from La Boheme, and 
Tipperary, which was given in costume. ‘ 

Complete awards in the Junior High School music mem- 
ory contest were announced on Friday evening. T was 
conducted by Florence Flanagan, supervisor of public school 
music, assisted by Hazel Campbell, head of the music de- 
partment of the Junior High. One hundred papers were 
submitted by the enthusiastic pupils, with twenty-six per- 
fect. The results are as follows: First prizes, money and a 
banjo-ukulele, to Helen Furry; the other four, consisting of 
cash and records, were presented to Mary Da , Berenice 
Stone, Susan Grier and Marcella Rennie. 

The Junior Chorus of the Congregational Church School, 
composed of forty children from seven to twelve, was heard 
in a varied program in the auditorium of the church. Rich- 
ard Davis, a soprano, sang the lead in Parker's Jerusalem 
and won high praise. 

Music Week was a greater success than ever before, and 
Cheyenne citizens are urging that for the national celebra- 
tion, one year , an ial Music Week Association 
will function. W. L. L. 

Chicago, Ill. (See letter om another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio (See letter on another page.) 

Evanston, Ill. (See letter on another page.) 

Lewiston, Me., May 14.—National Music Week was 
observed for the first time by the two communities oi 
Lewiston and Auburn from May 4-10. A joint committee, 
of which Hon, Dana S. Williams was chairman, and various 
prominent members of musical organizations and the Com- 
munity Service cooperated. The observance began with 
soedal music in all branches on May 4 and special sermons 
on music. In the afternoon a concert was given at Lewiston 
City Hall, arranged by E. L. Goss, head of Bates College 
music department. A chorus of 150 voices, directed by 
Seldon T..Crafts, director of Lewiston-Auburn Festival 
Chorus, took part. Napoleon Dufresne, violinist, Fred A. 
Clough, baritone, Eva Foster Spear and Vance Monroe, 
tenor, were heard. Jordan High School Orchestra, directed 
by George W. Horne, supervisor of music in Lewiston 
schools, Edward Little High School Orchestra, directed by 
E. S. Pitcher, supervisor of music in Auburn schools, and 
the Bates Orphic Orchestras, played several selections beside 
accompanying the chorus work. In the evening a concert 
was given at Pine St. Congregational Church by Will C. 
Macfarlane, organist, assisted by Gail Ridgway Brown, vio- 
linist. Mr. Macfarlate’s splendid program included works 
of Bonnet, Meale, Bach, Rachmaninoff and Nevin. 

On May 5 the Festival Chorus had a special program and 
tens were a number of neighborhood songs throughout the 
week. 

A three days’ Music Festival of the Lewiston Public 
Schools to the eighth grade opened on May 6 at Lewiston 
City Hall in which over 1500 children took part. Folk 
songs, part singing, choruses and special demonstrations in 
rhythm, chorus work, etc. constituted the main part of the 
programs, with. special classic dances. A recital was given 
by pupils of Josefa Morin, violin; Angie Starbird, piano; 
Blanche Belleau, piano, and Alice Flood, vocal, at the Phil- 
harmonic Studio that evening. 

On May 7, in the morning, Webster Grammar School had 
a special observance with a short talk on the meaning of 
National Music Week. The soloists were Avard Richan, 
Y.M.C.A, secretary, Auburn; Mrs, Foye C. Shackford, 
mezzo soprano; Grace Ellis, coloratura soprano, and Elaine 
Stephens, violinist. At noon the Kiwanis Club observed 
Music Week with a cen rogram, 

On May 8 Edward Little High School presented the first 
of two performances of The Gondoliers, by Gilbert and 
Sullivan, at Webster School Auditorium. The chorus of 


sixty students was well drilled and the soloists and rtet 
work very good. The cast included Henry White, Harold 
Dow, Ardine Boivan, Edward Ransom, John and Hilda 


ar Mei Sharon, Rita Guilmet, Irma Gould and Marion 
imball. 

The Foyer Musical and Orpheon Club gave a. joint con 
cert at the hall of the St. Dominique Association on May 8. 
Among the best numbers were the selections by Foyer 
Musical Orchestra, directed by Mrs. Emil Langelier; and 
selections Exilia Blouin, Alphonse Cote, Diane er, 
Alexander Lemieux, Rhea Couillard and Alfred Delbruck. 

The new string quartet with Josefa Morin, first violin; 
Harold Davis, second violin; Allen Winslow, viola, and 
John Scruto, cello, gave an invitation recital May 8 at Mr. 
Morin’s studio. They played with musicianly feeling and 
fine ensemble. Their selections were Beethoven, Bach, 
Loure, Mozart, Tschaikowsky and Boccherino. 

On May 9, the Rotary Club had a special musical program 
at its noon luncheon and Jordan High Mandolin Club gave 
a concert at Lewiston City Hall. 

May 10, St. Cecelia’s Boys’ Band of thirty-three pieces 
gave a concert at Lewiston City Park. 

May 11, while not officially a pe of the Music Week 
observance, was really the end of the festivities when the 
Pastor’s Union of both cities staged a community pageant 
at the Armory in which over 200 took part. There was an 
audience of over 3500, 

Mrs. James H. McFaul of Portland, president of the 
State Federation of Music Ciubs, spoke at the May 2 meet- 
ing of the Philharmonic Club. 

Over 100 pupils of Fannie Tewksbury Heth were seen in 
solo and class dancing at the annual recital in Lewiston City 
Hall on April 30. It was a brilliant affair. Louise Temple 
was pianist and the accompaniment was by Marble’s 
orchestra. 

On May 2 the St. Louis Choir of St. Louis Church, Au- 
burn, observed its we anniversary with a concert at 
Lewiston City Hall. program included scenes from 
three operas in costumes, with choruses sung by the choir 
from the floor or back of the stage. The pianist was Yvonne 
Reny and J, B, Couture Those taking part in the 
suena ag ot Il se ee 

itchfield, Exilia Blouin, Alphonse W. Cote, Raou! 
pn =e ee The first peat yy ag 
sung r. Cote, Napo Sansoucy i ote. 
Those from Romeo and Juliet were the scene and 


the tomb scene with Mr. Cote, Miss Litchfield and Rhea 
Couillard. Mr, Cote is director and organist of the choir 
and was its organizer. There are about fifty voices in it’at 
resent. At a banquet which followed the choir presented 
r. Cote with a solid silver serving tray. 
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Musin. His accompanist was Wilfred Tremblay. The assist- 
ing artist was Gertrude Burke, soprano. 

At the annual meeting of the Central Maine Festival 
association, incorporation papers were taken out so that the 
official name will be Lewiston-Auburn Festival Corporation, 
because of a law which forbids late organizations using the 
word “Maine” in their titles, although the Festival will retain 
the name of Central Maine. Homer N. Chase was elected 
president. The other officers are: vice-presidents, E. S. 
Pitcher, George W. Horne; clerk, Dennis A. O’Brien; 
treasurer, George W. Goss; executive committee, Mr. Chase, 
J. L. Moriarty, Ernest Tainter, John J. Coburn and Mr. 
O’Brien; directors, secretaries of Lewiston Chamber of 
Commerce and Auburn Chamber of Commerce, Dr. L. Raoul 
Lafond, Mrs. J. H. Litchfield, E. S. Pitcher, J. L. Moriarty, 
Carrie E. Miller, Mary F. Leonard, Ernest E. Tainter, John 
G, Cuburn, Elbert E. Parker, Mrs, Seldon T. Crafts, Emmie 
Bailey Whitney, George W. Horne, Adelard P. Roy, Lila 
N. Flint and Exilia Blouin. The honorary president is Hon. 
A. L. Kavanagh. The list of honorary vice-presidents in- 
cludes Senator Bert M. Fernald, Congressman Wallace H. 
White, Mayor Louis J. Rann of Lewiston, and Mayor C. S. 
Cummings of Auburn. L. N. F. 


Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


Muncie, Ind., May 16.—Muncie’s first Music Week can 
well be recorded as the most successful musical venture the 
city has ever sponsored. A sacred concert Sunday after- 
noon, May 4, under the auspices of the Matinee Musicale, 
— by the ringing of bells and chimes, was the first 
event. 

On Monday evening Orville and Patti Harrold were given 
an ovation at the auditorium, where they appeared in con- 
cert. Eve available space was filled by the enthusiastic 
admirers of this favorite tenor and his charming daughter, 
who was heard for the first time here since her New York 
success, 

Tuesday evening was devoted to Public School music. A 
chorus of 100 grade pupils, directed by Clarena Hunter, was 
quite pleasing and the orchestra and glee clubs of the high 
school showed the fine training of L. W. Glover. 

_ On Wednesday afternoon a program by the junior and 
juvenile matinee musicales displayed much talent among 
the young students. 

_Thursday afternoon the music department of the Eastern 
division of the State Normal School presented a fine pro- 
gram of orchestra, glee club and solo numbers. Mrs. 
George Spencer gave a talk on the origin and purpose of 
National Music Week and Mrs. E. E. Clippenger told about 
the memorial for Paul Dresser, whose Banks of the Wab- 
ash is Indiana’s State song. 

Thursday evening a delightful organ recital was given 
at the First Baptist Church by Eric De Lamarter, associate 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Groups 
from modern French, classic, polyphonic and American 
literature were highly appreciated by the large. audience. 
This concert was made possible through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Olin Bell, organist, and private subscriptions. It was 
one of the high lights of the week. 

Friday afternoon a recital by the advanced pupils of 
Frank Van R. Bunn, including many of the city’s most 
prominent singers, attracted unusual interest. 

Friday evening a brilliant finale was furnished by a joint 
concert of the De Koven Male Chorus—Ernest Bilby di- 
rector—and Garrett's Boys’ Band. 

The music department of the St, Lawrence School pre- 
sented its pupils in recital Tuesday afternoon. 

Many piano recitals were interspersed during the week, 
that of Eva Hanes Atkinson’s pupils being especially worthy 
of mention, She was assisted by Devonna Bender, so- 
prano, 

The convention of the Indiana Federation of Music Clubs 
at Indianapolis, April 24-26, was well attended by delegates 
and officers of the Matinee Musicale and members of the 
State Board, including Mrs. Wallace Ballard, the newly 
appointed State treasurer. The junior contest was held at 
this time and the violin department prize was won by Fred- 
erick Purdy of the Muncie Junior Club. 

A historic costume recital was given last Wednesday eve- 
ning at the auditorium by Eleanor Shaw, pianist, and Fred- 


-erick Sheffield Child, of New York City. The progres- 


sion of musical art was charmingly illustrated by this gifted 
pair and brought to a close the concert season of a a 


Norfolk, Va., May 14.—It seems as if every man, 
woman and child turned themselves into one harmonious 
unit to celebrate National Music Week recently. The music 
clubs, conservatories, choral societies, churches, schools, 
civic and professional clubs, department stores, musicians 
from the by. S. Naval Base at Hampton Roads and bands 
from the battleships in the harbor, all joined forces and, 
sponsored by the Norfolk-Portsmouth Chamber of Com- 
merce National Music Week Committee, rendered a musical 
program for seven days and nights. There were fifty 
separate programs given, and with the exception of one 
concert, every number was presented by volunteer artists. 
At the end of the week the committee found that its ex- 
penses had amounted to less than thirty dollars. .* 


Orlando, Fla., May 13.—One of the biggest things ever 
attempted here in a musical way was the observance of 
National Music Week. The daily noon concerts at the 
Beacham Theater merited the large attendance and spon- 
taneous applause for each program. : 

Some of the high lights among the evening concerts were 
the excellent programs rendered by the Symphony Orches- 
tra, Mrs. Ross V. Steele conducting, the program of the 
Rosalind and Sorosis Clubs and the Band Concert, Edgar 
A. Ball conducting. Mention should be made of the special 
observance programs by the churches, the Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions and Eclectic Clubs, the memory contest by the high 


school, the programs on Saturday by the Junior and Juvenile 
Clubs and the “Sings” and programs of the leading business 
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houses and stores. Most unusual codperation and response 
by the entire city made it a huge success. H. A. S. 

Petersburg, Va., May 14.—On the evening of March 21, 
an enjoyable concert was given at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs, G. Cleveland Wright, under the auspices of the Wed- 
nesday Music club of Petersburg, by a trio of artists from 
the Thursday Morning Music Club of Roanoke, Mrs. Hurt, 
soprano; Miss Robertson, violinist, and Mrs. Curtis, ac- 
companist, giving their program before a large audience of 
the members of the club and their friends. 

On April 8, the Apollo Club of Richmond, James Womble, 
manager, was presented in concert by the Shriners Club of 
Hopewell, at the Dupont Club Hall at City Point. Mrs. 
A. B, Peake and Mrs. R. E. Piper, violinists, added to the 
pleasure of the program, The hall was filled to capacity 
and the concert a great success from every angle. 

On March 11 the pupils of Ollin Rogers gave an enjoy- 
able recital at the Chamber of Commerce Hall. Those tak- 
ing part were Effie Neaves, Elizabeth Payne, Sarah Young, 
Edith Short, Agnes Miles and Mrs. P. D, Clarke. Mr. 
Rogers also sang a group of songs. 

On April 2, Virginia M. Walke, pianist; Mrs. Chesley 
Martin, soprano, and Mrs. Howard Wri ht, violinist, gave 
a concert in Roanoke, representing the Wednesday Music 
Club of Petersburg. This concert was given according to 
the program of exchanges between the various clubs in the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in Virginia. 

O. H. Alley, formerly tenor soloist here at Washington 
Street M. E. Church, has accepted a position as tenor soloist 
at the Bethahaba Synagogue in Richmond. 

On Good Friday, April 18, the combinéd choirs of the 
Grace Episcopal Church and St. Paul Episcopal Church, 
under the combined direction of Jean Trigg, Herbert Prich- 
ard and D, Pickney Powers, presented Stainer’s Crucifixion 
at St. Paul Church, with Ollin Rogers, tenor soloist, and 
John Patterson, baritone soloist. 

On the night of April 20, the choir of the Washington 
Street M. E, Church, under the direction of Paul Saunier, 
organist, presented Gounod’s Redemption with the regular 
quartet of soloists, who are Lillian Keiter, soprano ; Josephine 
Blanks, contralto; Hugh Alley, tenor, and Dr. A, L. Seay, 
bass. 

The Petersburg Music Festival Chorus and the Festival 
Orchestra are rehearsing regularly each week for the Peters- 
burg Music Festival which will be given on June 5 and 6, 
in the Academy of Music under the direction of Paul 
Saunier, 

G. Cleveland Wright has been elected president of the 
Petersburg Music Club and the new board of directors in- 
cludes Messrs. S. W. Zimmer, H. M. Woody, E. H. Cle- 
ments, Russell Perkinson, Vincent R. Beachy, L. A. Rosen- 
stock, Herbert Prichard, Paul Saunier, Dr, W. C. Moomaw 
and Dr. J. H. Smith. 

On the night of May 9, at the Petersburg High School 
Auditorium, Melvin Maccoul, director of the high school 
orchestra, presented that organization in its annual recital. 
The orchestra numbers about sixty pieces and is composed 
of high school students. A junior chorus composed of 
members of the Junior Music Club of Petersburg, under 
the direction of Mrs. F. J. Wright, also rendered several 
selections on the program. Margaret Westmoreland, violin- 
ist, accompanied by Virginia Meade Walke, was a jale'st 
for this occasion. PF, 3 

Pittsburgh, Pa., May 16.—Among the events of the 
National Music Week program appeared that by Pittsburgh 
composers which took place on May 6 in Kaufmann’s Store. 
This was arranged by May Beegle. Among the works to 


be rendered appeared those by Adolph M. Foerster, T. Carl 
Whitmer, William H. Oetting, J. Vick O'Brien, Harvey 
B. Gaul and Charles Wakefield Cadman. Soloists included 
Letha Frazier Rankin, Alta Schultz, Romaine Smith Russell, 
Dallmeyer Russell and Marie Vierheller. W. EL N. 
Poplarville, Miss., May 19.—The program for National 
Music Week began with sermons on music Sunday morn- 
ing, with special music rendered at the different churches. 
A sacred concert with community singing was given Sun 
day evening. Special music was brought to the school chil- 
dren at chapel exercises each morning of the week, closing 
with a concert Friday evening. We feel that bringing out 
the resident talent in observance of National Music Week 
will result in greater co-operation in our musical life and 
a great stimulus to all individual efforts. Beas te 
ortland, Me., May 14.—At the State contest for young 
artists, which was conducted here on May 7 by the State 
Federation of Music Clubs, the following young people were 
winners of the four prizes: violin, Arthur N, Taylor, of 
Auburn; piano, Sadie E. Albling, of Portland; cello, Faith 
Donovan, Bangor; and voice, Elmer Mangum, tenor, Port- 
land. One prize was given by the Philharmonic Club of 
Auburn; one by the Schumann Club of Bangor and one 
each by the Rossini and Marston Clubs of this + nf 


Savannah, Ga., May 14.—National Music Week was 
observed here with a program each day as follows: Sunday 
afternoon, the Symphony Orchestra (forty-five members), 
at the Municipal Auditorium, the use of which was given 
by the city for the week. The orchestra was assisted by a 
chorus of sixty of the city’s best singers, who volunteered 
their services. Monday night, an organ recital at one of 
the churches; Tuesday night, the Mandolin and Guitar Club 
(forty-five members) ; Wednesday night, educational fea- 
ture study of the opera, Tales of Hoffman, by the Opera 
Study Club; Thursday night, annual May concert by the 
St. Cecilia Club presenting a cantata and soloists; Friday 
was young people's night, the program being given by the 
high school orchestra, girls’ and boys’ glee clubs, assisted 
by soloists from the Junior Music Club; Saturday night, a 
two-piano recital, with vocal soloist; Saturday afternoon, 
concert by 118th Field Artillery Band; Friday afternoon, 


concert by Eighth Infantry Band. There was also com- 

munity singing in theaters and concerts at music dealers. 

The outstanding result of Music Week is increased interest 

in Savannah Symphony Orchestra and its maintenance, with 
a prospect of a substantial method of financing it. ¥ 
TB ¥i 


Selma, Ala., May 12.—Mary Graham, mezzo soprano, 
artist pupil of Mrs. W. H. Striplin, was presented in con- 
(Continued on page 57) 
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A. Russ Patterson Pupils Active 


Sophia Robinson, mezzo-soprano pupil of A. Russ Patter- 
son, and niece of Irving Berlin, won distinct success recently 
in a recital for the Kaphe Club, Masonic Temple, Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., also in a recital from station WEAF on May 
14, She appeared in a joint recital on May 25 at the Hotel 
Astor which also proved most enjoyable. 

Clarabel Nordliolm, lyric soprano, sang at the Women’s 
Club of Yonkers, N. Y., on May 19 and likewise met with 
success. On April 27 she was engaged for services at the 
Holy Trinity English Lutheran Church of Elizabeth, N. J. 
May 28 she gave a program for the soldiers on Governor's 
Island and has also been en- 
gaged to sing at the Druggists’ 
State Pharmaceutical Conven- 
tion at White Sulphur Springs, 


a 2 OW, Va. ; 
Christopher Witherstine, 
tenor, gave a concert at Wad- 


La 





leigh High School, this city, 
winning new laurels, Edward 
Beckman, tenor, was engaged 
for special service at Calvary 
Methodist Church on May 4, 
8 and 25, also Clarabel Nord- 

/ holm. Janet Miller, contralto, 
‘/ had such a striking success at 
the Unity Club, Brooklyn, 
that she was immediately en- 
gaged to sing for the Philan- 
thropic League of Brooklyn, 
Mae Miller, also a Patterson 
‘ voice student, accompanied her, 

An elaborate reception was given Mildred Friedlander, 
a talented pupil, on the evening of May 22, at the Patterson 
Studios. During the evening several selections were given 
by pupils and Mme. Patterson, hostess, delighted her guests 
with a charming group, beautifully and artistically rendered. 
Mildred Newman, Sophia Robinson, Mae and Janet Miller, 
Lenore Van Blerkom, Clarabel Nordholm, Mildred Fried- 
lander, and Oscar Anderson, baritone, sang. 

On May 29, the artist-pupils of the studio broadcasted 
from WJZ, the program being given by the following: 
Hortense Rabinovich, Carolyne Crooks, Mildred Fried- 
lander, May Palson, Clarabel Nordholm, Oscar Anderson 
and Edward Beckman, 


Mary Allen “Makes Good” 


It is a long stride from concert and oratorio to comic 
opera, but Mary Allen has just accomplished the feat. On 
five minutes’ notice, she was rehearsing at the Capitol 
Theater, New York, for Pinafore. 

When the curtain went up on the operetta on Tuesday 
afternoon, May 20, the audience was not aware that the 
role of Buttercup was being sung by a new contralto, who 
was called in as a substitute, and persuaded to go on in 
the part with a half hour’s preparation. 

It seems that the regular soloist for the part suddenly 
became indisposed and the management was at its wits’ ends 
to find a capable substitute in so short a time. Frank 
Moulan took a chance that a contralto he knew could help 
out—Mary Allen, the soloist at the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, whom he called on the phone, asking her to come to 
the Capitol at once. When she arrived, he informed her of 
their predicament and gave her the score. 

Miss Allen had done the part just once, twelve years 
agogmat college, as an amateur, but had never seen the opera. 
She told the Capitol management that as there was no time 
for rehearsal, she thought if she could witness one per- 
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formance she might be able to make it go. “Indeed,” said 
Moulan, “you'll sing every show.” “But,” said Miss Allen, 
“Get 


“I have my daily church service to take care of.” 
a substitute,” said Moulan, “and you've got just enough 
time to get your make-up on before the first curtain.” “All 
right,” said Mary, “I'll try anything once,” and so one 
singer was “game” enough and ready when opportunity 
knocked, and “made good.” 


Florence Trumbull Plays in Bloomington 


Florence Trumbull had the unique experience of arriving 
at the crowded Wesleyan Memorial Gymnasium in Bloom- 
ington (IIl.) on Artists’ Night of the National Music Week 
for a joint recital with the Gordon String Quartet, and 
finding no piano on the stage! For some time she wondered 
if she were just to be an auditor at the concert, but before 
long, a piano hove in sight, hoisted to the stage from some- 
where in the auditorium by a dozen stalwart music lovers. 

The Bloomington Pantagraph of May 8 wrote: “Florence 
Trumbull gave two groups of piano numbers. She plays 
with extraordinary skill and imagination, St. Francis 
Walking on the Waves, by Liszt, makes a terrific demand 
upon technic, which was met with complete adequacy by 
Miss Trumbull. She also used the Bourree of Saint-Saéns 
for the left hand alone, which was another evidence of her 
remarkable ability,” 


Tenor Wins Test of Endurance 


Judson House, artist exponent of Adelaide Gescheidt’s 
training, sang three operas in concert this month within a 
week—Samson and Delilah, at the Halifax Festival; Lo- 
hengrin, with the St. Louis orchestra (Rudolph Ganz is 
conductor), and Il Trovatore at the Spartanburg Festival. 

This tenor, after two years’ touring from coast to coast, 
singing 200 performances of Cosi Fan Tutte with the Hin- 
shaw Mozart Opera Company, is again actively engaged 
in the concert, oratorio and recital field. His engagements 
are very close, necessitating hours of singing, performances, 
and the preparation of new works. 

This is the real standard that Adelaide Gescheidt’s pupils 
adhere to. There is no strain on a vocal instrument which 
has been trained on its normal, natural balance and the 
voice is given its free pathway as in Miss Gescheidt’s 


teaching, 
Eva Whitford Lovette Arranges Two Programs 


Eva Whitford Lovette, well known vocal teacher of 
Washington, D. C., who recently presented two of her 
students in a recital given in Carnegie Hall, arranged two 
programs last week, one for the Colonial Cavaliers and one 
for the Colonial Dames at their club house. 

At the former, Edythe Crowder, soprano, of Shreveport, 
La. sang a group including Lasciatemi Morire (Monte- 
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VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN 
as he looked when almost half a century younger. The 
venerable pianist has been renewing his early successes in 
the United States all this past season and will be here 
next year too, 





verdi), A Rhapsody (Claude Warford) and Love’s in My 
Heart (Woodman); F. Edmund Boyer, tenor, was heard 
in an aria from Tosca, Hymn to the Night (Campbell- 
Tipton), the negro spiritual Hard Trials (Burleigh) ; 
Bertha Thompson Nelson, pianist, played Rhapsodie No, 15 
(Liszt), and At the Brook (Karganoff ). 

_ At the latter, Miss Crowder and Mrs. Nelson gave a 
joint recital, Miss Crowder singing the Fay Foster Japanese 
group, A Japanese Doll (Lovette) and the aria One Fine 
Day, in costume, and Mrs. Nelson played two groups of 
classical and modern composers. Miss Crowder and Mr. 
Boyer are students of Mrs. Lovette, and Mrs, Nelson of 
T. S. Lovette. 
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Your superb instrument gave me great pleasure in 
my concerts, for it possesses to a very marked de- 
gree an unusually beautiful singing tone—full of 
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Lyric Soprano 
Formerly of the Opera Comique, Paris, and Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Mme. Schumann-Heink to Have a Busy June 


Most of our greatest artists are content to “call it a 
season” when the end of May comes, or even earlier, but 
Mme, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, having finished her regu- 
lar season, goes on to make her ‘annual contribution in the 
form of personal services to the boys who fought in 1917 
and 1918 for her long ago adopted country. 

“Mother Schumann” (as the boys call her) is going to 
have a busy June this year responding to the calls that have 
been made on her. On June 12 she will sing at the dedi- 
cation of the new Legion Hall in Balboa Park, San Diego, 
which may be called her own city nowadays, since she 
lives across the bay at Coronado, On June 15 (which, by 
the way, happens to be her sixty-third birthday) she will 
give a recital in the great Hollywood Bowl for the benefit 
of the Los Angeles Post of the American Legion. On the 
nineteenth she is going to sing But the Lord Is Mindful 
of His Own, Rest in the Lord and The Star Spangled 
Banner at the graduation exercises of the Pasadena High 
School. Then on the twenty-third she is to be guest artist 
of honor at the annual convention of disabled veterans of 
the Great War at Salt Lake City. A week later she jumps 
to Vancouver to sing at the dedication of a memorial 
church for the fallen Canadian soldiers. Then, on the fourth 
of July she will be way back at Douglas, Wyo. (not Arizona, 
be it noted) to sing for the Legion Post in that remote 
town, which has never heard a great artist before. 

After that come the only four quiet weeks of the year 
for her, spent at her beautiful home in Coronado, driving 
about the country in her Cadillac, including visits to her 
other home in Grossmont, fourteen miles the other side of 
San Diego, where she has a magnificent estate, although 
she is so busy that she seldom even sees it. 

On August 18, the indefatigable singer will begin her 
new season as soloist on the first day of the Texas State 
Convention of the American Legion at Brownwood. For 
this, as always for “her boys,” she gives her services, but 
her regular season of engagements begins only five days 
later, at Winona Lake, Ind. Then she comes on to give 
the Labor Day concert, September 1, in the great Auditorium 
at Ocean Grove. From then on there is the usual round 
of concerts. This past season there were over ninety and 
there seems no chance that there will be any less next 


year. 


Mary Wildermann Resigns from Alviene School 
Mary Wildermann has resigned as head of the music 
department of the Alviene Schools of Music, Opera, Drama 
and the Ballet, in order to direct her own foundation, The 
Institute of the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons, 
May 11 marked the tenth and final recital given at the 
Alviene auditorium by the pupils of her piano class. The 
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works rendered by the pianists, all 
pupils of Miss Wildermann, repre- 
sented composers from Bach to the 
moderns. More than 150 people 
were turned away, so well was this 
last recital attended. 

Mary Elizabeth Steele, a seven- 
year-old pupil of Miss Wilder- 
mann, scored unusual successes in 
various appearances during the year 
and was highly endorsed by the 
New York Federation of Music 
Clubs at an audition held at the 
Hotel Plaza during the month of 
April. 

For the coming season plans have 
been made for a series of recitals to 
be held by students of the Institute 
of the Progressive Series, at St. 
George, S. I., and in Aeolian Hall, 
New York City. 


Pagano Pupils Heard 

On May 26, Mario Pagano, New 
York vocal teacher, presented a 
number of pupils, assisted by A. 
Boccarusso Pesce, soprano; Arturo 
Novelli, basso, as well as Marjorie 
Black, pianist and accompanist, in 
recital at Rumford Hall, New York, 
in a program containing operatic 
arias and songs. 

Aida Bettan, mezzo-contralto, 
opened the program with Venetian 
Serenade, Drigo. Robert Santell, 
baritone, followed with arias from 
Verdi's Ballo in Maschera and Tra- 
viata. Frieda Bringel, soprano, was 
heard in the waltz from Boheme, 
Puccini, and Somewhere a Voice Is 
Calling, Tate. Vincent Miloro, 
tenor, sang Stiil as the Night, Bohm, 
and Vucchella, Tosti. Mabel Gould 
rendered Ritorna Vincitor from 
Aida, Verdi, and an aria from Ca- 
valleria Rusticana, Mascagni. Next 
on the program was a duet from 
Il Trovatore, sung by Miss Bettan 
and Mr. Miloro, Miss Bringel and 
Mario Pagano followed this with 
a duet from Traviata, Verdi (Mr. 
Papano taking the place of John Thomas, who was unable 
to appear at the recital because of having contracted a severe 
cold). 

Miss Black, one of the assisting artists played as a piano 
solo the Polonaise from Eugene Onegin, Tschaikowsky- 
Liszt. Boccarusso Pesce, another assisting artist, was heard 
in Vissi d’Arte from Tosca, Puccini, and O Del Mio Amato 
Bene, Donaudy. Arturo Novelli, bass, a former pupil of 
Mr. Pagano, was much applauded for his singing of an 
aria from Simon Boccanegra, Verdi, and an aria from 
Robert I] Diavolo, Meyerbeer. Three duets closed the pro- 
gram, the first from Cavalleria Rusticana, Mascagni, sung 
by Miss Gould and Mr. Pagano; Oh! That We Two Were 
Maying, Nevins, presented by Miss Bringel and Mr. Milaro, 
and the closing one from La Forza del Destino, Verdi, 
rendered by Mme. Pesce and Mr. Novelli. All three duets 
were thoroughly enjoyed by the audience. 

A word of special praise is due Mr. Pagano for the 
thorough training of his pupils, whose work in every in- 
stance was highly satisfactory. Marjorie Black was the 
able accompanist. 
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Garrigue Pupils at Hotel Majestic 

On the evening of May 27, Esperanza Garrigue, the well 
known vocal teacher, presented three soprano pupils in re- 
cital in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Majestic. The 
event was called An Evening of Song and was given under 
the auspices of the Music Temple of the World, of which 
Frederick N. Tracy is founder and director, 

Each singer offered three groups of excellent selections, 
Ruth Holtz, coloratura soprano, was first heard in the Bal- 
latella aria from Pagliacci and did it especially well, 
Later she was heard to advantage in Strauss’ Primavera 
Waltz and two lighter selections, Pauline Fierstein, lyri¢ 
soprano, displayed a voice of delightful quality, splendidly 
equipped for the two Mozart arias which provided her in- 
troduction, the ever favorite Ah! fors e lui aria from Tra- 
viata and two numbers by Bacheler and Rachmaninoff. To 
Virginia Fenwick, dramatic soprano, fell the task of open 
ing the program; she chose the selection, Ocean Thou 
Mighty Monster, from Oberon, in which to display her 
powerful voice and excellent histrionic ability, and San- 
tuzza’s air from Cavalleria Rusticana, Schumann's Wid 
mung and Salter’s Cry of Rachel completed her worthy 
presentations, 

The three singers combined to prove their splendid mu- 
sicianship and the excellent training which they had under 
gone, reflecting much credit on their teacher. The Duo- 
Art piano claimed a part in the evening's entertainment with 
a reproduction of Paderewski’s playing of Chopin's etude 
in G flat, op. 25, No, § 

Earl Towner to San Jose, Cal. 

After June 15, Earl Towner, conductor of the Fresno 
Symphony Orchestra, will go to the San Jose, Cal., State 
College, to head the department of music. 
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of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


mae. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave.. 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Summer Class 
June orig A , Estes Park, Colo- 
rado Rocky Mt., Artist Colony. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 48 
George St., Newbern, N. C., June 2, 
1924; Asheville, N. C., July 14, 1924. 

MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. Normal class, 
July, 1924. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 
160 East 68th St., Portiand, Ore. 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

LUVENIA BLAILOCK DICKERSON, 
327 Herndon Ave., latent ha La.; 
Normal Class June 9. 

ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusk 
Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, May s 
Columbus, Ohio, June 24. 





BEATRICE 8S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT, 1319 
West Lewis St., San Diego, Cal., 
June 30, 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, Box 
1188, Amarillo, Tex., July 28, 1924. 
MRS. T. O. GLOVER, 1825 Gorman 

Ave., Waco, Texas. 

MRS. TRAVIS S. GRIMLAND, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Normal class, June 17, 
1924. For information address 5839 
Palo Pinto St., Dallas, Texas. 

MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dallas 
Academy of Music, Dallas, Texas. 
MAUDELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Dun- 
ning School of Music, 3309 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., June 16— 

July 21. 
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THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED—WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows:— 
MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York City; Normal Class, New York City, August 1, 1924 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, Norma! 
ciasses held in Chicago In June and 
July. For further information address 
608 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, III. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 825 
Orchestra Bid Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, June; leveland, Ohio, July; 
Chicago, August. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 
North 16th Street, Portiand, Ore. 
April, 1924, and June, 1924. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas, 
Classes: Dallas—June, July; Denver, 
Colo.—August. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 940 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. June 23rd, 
1924. 

MRS. &. L. VAN NORT, 2816 Helena 
St., Houston, Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, of East tith 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla 
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Tamaki Miura 

Tamaki Miura was espe- 
cially well received when she 
sang a recital at the Bellevue- 
stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
on March 14, for the benefit 
of Tsuda College, Tokio. 
Appended are some excerpts 
from her reviews: 


The brilliant little Japanese 
prima donna sang the entire pro- 
gram in native costume and sang 
in several languages. Her chief 
numbers were arias from Boheme 
and Madama Butterfly as well as 
one from essager's Madame 
Chrisantheme. Besidese these 
there were groups of French, Ger- 
man and English songs. But per- 
haps the most interesting were 
three songs by Signor Franchetti, 
dedicated to me. iura, and 
five Japanese songs, of which both 
the ‘words and the music had 
been written by Mme. Miura her- 
self, and which revealed a very 
considerable degree of musician- 
ship as applied to its most diffi- 
cult phase, that of composition. 
Before each of these songs, Mme. 
Miura explained in excellent Eng- 
lish the meaning. . . . The recital- 
ist was in excellent voice and had 
the attitude of the concert singer, 
something not always possessed by 
the operatic star who essays the 
concert platform. Her stage pres- 
ence in the Japanese costume 
which she wears so well was de- 
lightful agd the whole concert 
yassed off most sucessfully.— 
evening Ledger. 

Like a strange, soft breath from 
the Orient came Tamaki Miura to 
sing in concert last night at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. In silken blue 
costume, elaborately embroidered 
in flowers, the piquant, black- 
haired songstress trilled rounde- 
lays and arias in French, German, 
Italian, Japanese, English and 
even Scotch and Irish brogues to 
the delight of a large audience. An 
aria from Puccini's La Boheme 
and a group of three French songs 
were good opening numbers, but 
it was in Chaminade’s Berceuse, 
when pathos, tenderness and bril- 
liant tonal qualities crept into her 
voluminous voice. The German 
songs held a delicate depth, while 
a group of Italian songs, written 
sal dedicated to Madame Miura 
b her accompanist, Maestro 
Franchetti, were dramatic enough 
to allow adame’s temperament 
a fair amount of play. —Public 
Ledger. 

Aldo Franchetti succeeded ad- 
mirably in playing for the talented 
singer. Mme, Miura had a com- 
prehensive program, singin 
songs in Italian, English, Frene 
and German, but it was in her 
last group, done in her native 
language, and containing songs 
peculiar to Japan that she was 
unique and especially enjoyable. 
..» Her explanations of the songs 
were quite as quaint and a 
ing as the songs themselves. Many 
encores were given and the au- 
dience left thoroughly delighted 
with the recital and doubly inter- 
ested in the future of Tsuda Col- 
lege, which was entirely ruined, 
and is in dire need of assistance. 
—Record. 


Nina Morgana 

That Nina Morgana scored 
a triumph when she sang re- 
cently in her home town, 
Buffalo, N. Y., will be evi- 
dent from a perusal of the 
attached press excerpts culled 
from Buffalo dailies of 
May 13: 

Miss Morgana has not been 
heard in her home town for sev- 
eral seasons, during which she 
has forged ahead notably, both in 
vocal achievements and_ inter- 
pretative skill. Her voice is beau- 
tiful in its purity and dulcet qual- 
ity and there is a gain in rich- 
ness, particularly in the middle 
voice. Her growth in coloratura 
mastery was very apparent in the 
recitative and aria from La Son- 
nambula, where her staccati and 
arpeggi were delightfully true and 
clear. song group including 
Pour un Baiser, Foster; Bimba, 
Bimbetta, Sibella, a charming 
song, enchantingly sung; Bitter- 
ness of Love, Dunn, and a Chi 
pewa Indian song by Bimboni, 
gave scope for display of finished 
diction and versatility of inter- 
pretation. All were vocall oy 4 
ing and cleverly delineated. wut it 
was in the Italian songs, several 
of them granted as encores, that 
the little soprano captivated her 
audience most completely, In 
these, by tonal sweetness and elo- 
quent delivery, by play of ex- 
pression and her simplicity of ut- 
terance, she was most convincing 
and altogether irresistible. 

A closing aria was Nedda’s 
Bird Song from _ Leoncavallo’s 
Pagliacci, brilliantly sung, and 
after this followed the Rose 
of Summer, and Home, Sweet 
Home, the artist playing her own 
accompaniment in the latter. Miss 
Morgana’s reception was over- 
whelmingly cordial and the piano 
was literally covered with the 
many flowers passed up to her.— 
Morning Express. 


The appearance of Nina Mor- 
gana in her home town is always 
a matter of great local pride, for 


this charming artist has won dis- 
tinction and a high place in oper- 
atic circles. It is agg | to 
recall that in June, 1906, a little 
slip of a girl, a mere child, ap- 
peared on the stage of Elmwor 
Music Hall at a concert with 
John J. Ball as her accompanist 
and at that time her vocal teacher. 
She sang Non Torno by Mattei, 
and La Visione, by annucini 
with such ravishingly beautiful 
voice that the hall rang with <p- 
plause. Following this perfor- 
mance the Buffale Courier used 
her first professional picture at 
that time, and the writer _ 
sied then that she would some 
day become famous, all of which 
is realized, 

Last evening she was a charm- 
ing, picturesque figure in her 
white satin gown with touches of 
brilliants at one side and a scarlet 
poppy in her raven-black hair. 
Since her first hearing she has 
enjoyed extensive training abroad 
and in America, and is a valued 
member of the Metropolitan opera 
forces. 

Her coloratura soprano voice. 
her command of vocal style and 
her skill in tonal color all reveal 
her growth as an artist, while her 
fascinating stage presence is an 
added asset.—Courier. 

Miss Morgana proved a mag- 
netic attraction and her efforts 
called forth a demonstration of 
ovational proportions, The little 
daughter of Buffalo sang first ne 
of her operatic airs, the Come per 
me Sereno, from Bellini’s La 
Sonnambula, delivering it with 
the dignity and finish of style of 
the mature artist, and disclosin 
admirable command of her voca 
resources. From the first she 
captivated her listeners and a 
double encore followed the Bellini 
air. 


In lyrics of Foster, Sibella, 
Dunn and Bimboni she revealed 
much musical feeling and she 
was vocally brilliant where bril- 
liance counted. he coloratura 
style is Miss Morgana’s forte 
however, and her grace, voca 
flexibility and technical surety 
give to her execution of florid 
music unmistakable charm. 

One of her most convincing 
song interpretations was that of 
James B. Dunn's The Bitterness 
of Love. After her group of 
songs she generouny responded 
to storms of applause with more 
encores.-Evening News. 


Margaret Northrup 


Margaret Northrup, so- 
prano, recently returned 
from Nova Scotia, Canada, 
where her success in Halifax 
and New Glasgow resulted 
in re-engagements for next 
season. Her appearances in 
New Glasgow, when she 
sang Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
with the Pictou County Phil- 
harmonic Society, and_ the 
other soloists were Hilda 
Roberts, Allen McQuhae and 
Edmund Burke, brought her 
the | following enthusiastic 
praise from the press: 

Miss Northrup’s voice is an ab- 
solutely thrilling dramatic sop- 
rano of pure beauty and color 
which she uses with versatility of 
a great tone painter. Her ren- 
dering of Jerusalem, Thou That 
Killest the Prophets, was art in 
the highest degree. The beautiful 
tone continuity and soulful ex 
pression gave to this number the 
sweet regretful poignance inten- 
ded by the master composer. It 
was sheer beauty.—New Glasgow 
News. 

In commenting on _her 

Halifax appearance the Hal- 
ifax Chronicle stated: 
_ Margaret Northrup again de- 
lighted with the _ wonderful 
smoothness and flexibility of her 
voice, Her work can be best 
summed up in two words—bril- 
liantly beautiful. 


Fiske O’Hara 

_ Fiske O'Hara has been en- 
joying a busy season and win- 
ning phenomenal success. 
Clippings from recent Cana- 
dian papers prove his popu- 
larity in the North Country 
as follows: 

Last night his many admirers 
here were privileged to hear the 
great actor-singer as the chief 
artist in a concert program in 
which he said it has been his life- 
long ambition to appear. .. . The 
songs sung by Fiske O’Hara were 
not all Irish. There were many of 
that variety rendered, chiefly as 
encores, when the audience re- 
fused to part with him. — Free 
Press, London, Ontario, May 1. 


Fiske O'Hara, with his usual 
cheeriness, got very quickly on 
the best of terms, ... His songs 
were of the kind which made his 
fame on this continent,— Montreal 
Daily Star, May 5, 


Fiske O'Hara gave a song re- 
cital which was extremely enjoy- 
able and something of a novelty. 
Mr. O’Hara sang four groups of 
songs and several encores. The 


songs were wide in range and 
mood, and never before was an 
Ottawa audience given so good an 
portunity to hear the Irish tenor 
monstrate his vocal resources. 
—Citizen, Ottawa, Canada, May 6. 


That America’s leadi Irish 
tenor and actor, Fiske O’Hara, 
retains the warm regard of Ot- 
tawa theater goers was amply 
demonstrated last evening by the 
bumper house on hand to hear his 
remarkably pleasing medl of 
music, song and story... . re 
_ be those who would not agree 
with the referenee to Mr. O’Hara 
as America’s leading tenor, hav- 
ing in mind such a master song- 
ster as John McCormack, yet no 
one who saw last night’s perform- 
ance could deny that Mr, O’Hara 
in his combined role of sweet and 
cultivated singer and finished 
actor is sur; by no other 
artist of his race on the continent, 
With thorough appreciation of 
those delicate nuances of comedy 
and pathos which make up the 
Irish character, he held his audi- 
ence in thrall during every mo- 
ment he was on the stage.—Ot- 
tawa Journal, May 6. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


_Ossip Gabrilowitsch con- 

tinues to strengthen his posi- 
tion as a leader among the 
piano virtuosi of this genera- 
tion. His Pacific Coast tour 
just completed established his 
reputation in that part of the 
United States once more. 
After his San Francisco re- 
cital, Redfern Mason stated 
in the San Francisco Exam- 
iner: 

As the stars differ in glory, so 
do the pianists. bw ts we 
heard Ossip Gabrilowitsch. He is 
a sensitive, almost feminine sensi- 
bility; he is a nervous high-strung 
port, of the clavier, and because 

e is an artist literally to his 
finger-tips, the instrument mirrors 
his personality in everything he 
plays. . . . So it was a contented 

t listened to him at 
the Columbia Theater. They loved 
that Mozart rondo with which he 
opened the recital; they rejoiced 
in the more folk-tonish Besthoven, 
which followed it, and they were 
at the height of their j when 
the artist gave them, as he ina 
generation can do it, the glorious 
chromatic fantasy and fugue of 
old John Sebastien, . . . The fan- 
tasia was nobly dithyrambic. Com- 
poser and pianist were discussing 
eternal mysteries with the Sphinx, 
and her silences were as eloquent 
as their questions. The fugue on 
name of hk was a model of 
what a fugue should be. It was 
logical but never coldly intellec- 
tual. It pulsated with subtle per- 
sonality, 


Louise Stallings 


Louise Stallings’ activities 
continue. April 27 she sang 
vocal numbers from Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, ac- 
companied by Lewis Richards 
on the harpsichord, at St. 
Mark’s Church, New York. 
May 3 she gave a recital at 
Richmond, Ky., which was 
the closing feature of the 
May Festival at the State 
Normal School. May 5 she 
gave a program at the Arts 
Club in Louisville, Ky., be- 
fore a select audience 
of critics and music lovers. 
Returning immediately to 
New York on May 7, she ap- 
peared with the Choral Club 
of Richmond Hill, the direc- 
tor of which is Miss Mun- 
dell. May 16 Miss Stallings 
appeared at the Wanamaker 
Auditorium in a special re- 
cital, with Phillip Gordon 
and Dr. Alexander Russell. 
Her success on these occa- 
sions was _ unanimously 
agreed upon, as is shown by 
two criticisms from Louis- 
ville, printed below: 

A concert of extraordinary in- 
terest was given at the Arts Club 
by Louise Stallings. . , . Possessed 
of a soprano voice whose range 
and resonance would qualify its 
owner for the most te ble 
operatic roles, Miss Stallings has 
found the concert stage more con- 
genial. This choice is wunder- 
standable to those who heard her 
yesterday in a recital of songs 
so beautiful and unusual that one 
must hark back to Eva uthier 
for a parallel in esoteric program 

ing. Her gift for feeling and 
conveying icately ited 
moods has full scope in in- 
timacy of recital, and this gift is 
even more unusual than the pos- 
session of an operatic soprano. 
The range of her interpretations 
ot Sp geo 
In ers, a li - 
pad to her doll (Ma oi ante 
—Severac), three songs of hope- 
lose pears , Yeeee 2 the most 
a 0 pan melodies 
(Three Songs of My Spanish 








Soil—Julio Osma), Gospel Wea- 
ther according to Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar and Corinne Moore Law- 
son, and Alice Barnett’s Beyond. 
The charm of Miss Stallings’ per- 
sonality and the beauty of her 
speaking voice le her inter- 

rsed comments and reading 
= the translated an at- 

i an’s 


that it had been ; 
year—but hardly, one thinks, as 
she sang it, for not many voices 
can soar so safely or declaim so 
impressively. Nor can many sing- 
ers achieve so fragile a pjanissi- 
mo.—Courier-Journal, May 6. 


Miss Stallings has more than 
the ordinary equipment of a sing- 
er; not only is her voice sump- 
tuous mm ells " extensive = 
range, but she has a persona 
attraction of unusual charm, and 
moves from one form of music 
to another with ease and felicity. 
Her selections were from Italian, 
French, Spanish and American 
songs, and she was equally suc- 
cessful in all—although eerenbe 
the last of the short Spanish songs 
by Osma was the outstanding fea- 
ture of the list. First she offered 
a gentle little song by Sgambati, 
then Guarnieri, Donaudy. Four- 
drain led the French group with 
an emotional exotic song—Alger! 
Le Soir, (This was later repeated 
by request.) Afterward came a 

rfectly exquisite song, Ma 

‘oupee Cherie, by Severac, fol- 
lowed by the American and ior 
lish songs, Trees, by Joyce Kil- 
mer and Frank Tours was the 
first; Corinne Moore 
Lazy Song (a popular number) 
Be one by Alice Barnett, an 
Call e¢ No More, by Cadman, 
closed the program, with an en- 
core by Hildach. aie 

Miss Stallings’ singing is of 
high artistic quality and one ho 
i? another hearing.—-Times, May 


wson’s 


Franceska Lawson 


The accompanying ex- 
cerpts are culled from the 
Marion (Va.) Democrat of 
April 29: 

A more than delightful audi- 
ence greeted Franceska Kaspar 
Lawson in her initial a 
at Marion College. . . , The splen- 
didly well chosen program, every 
number of which was rendered in 
a preeminently artistic style, was 
very much — ed and most 
heartily applau It would be 
indeed difficult to tell which parts 
of her varied program, which in- 
cluded classical airs and songs of 
other lands as well as English and 
American songs, elicited most ap- 
plause, Each was rendered with 
the understanding and fascinating 
naturalness of the real artist she 
is. Everyone enjoyed some of the 
numbers just a little bit more be- 
cause of her descriptions of the 
songs and comments on the com- 
posers. In addition to a beautiful 
soprano voice of, wide range and 
wonderful flexibility and quality, 
Mrs, Lawson has a most pleasing 
personality and is ay charm- 
ing in manner, whether off or on 
the stage. A new group of ardent 
admirers will give her a hearty 

come whenever she may be able 
to return to Marion, 


Yvonne D’Arle 


Yvonne D’Arle, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, 
has been having uninterrupt- 
ed successes during the 
twenty weeks’ tournee of the 
Bracale Opera Company. 
The El_Imparcial of San 
Juan, Porto Rico, said: 
“Yvonne D’Arle, in figure, 
youth and beauty, was the 
ideal Mimi,” while La Demo- 
cracia stated: 

We never heard a better Mimi 
than Miss D’Arle. Her voice is 
full and of the purest color, one of 
those voices whose richness speaks 
directly to the soul. She has a 
splendidly Se voice, as 
rich in the lower and medium 
registers as in the upper. The 
public showed unanimous admir- 
ation and apolauded throughout 
the evening. The artistic future of 
this young singer is bound to be 
full of notable triumphs, 


Rudolph Reuter 


A further report from 
Rome indicates Rudolph 
Reuter’s continued success. 
The newspaper L’Impero had 
this to say concerning the last 


pene recital he gave in the 
talian capital: ! 
ve Reuter’s concert was 
attended by a large audience. His 
fee go was of particular interest 
and he brought, aside from things 
we had heard before Brahms, 
Schumann, etc., a number of new 
works by nanyi, Smidt-Gregor, 
Busoni, etc., unknown to our 
public. He was the recipient of 
Spontaneous and warmest ap- 
plause. An eminent musician, he 
lays, not seeking alone to dazzle 
| extraordinary technic, of 
_clearest and finest sort. His 
variations of are those of 
Breat vi and give his 
playing an impressionistic char- 
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The New York Singing Teachers’ Association held a very 
enjoyable dinner of seventy-five covers, May 21, at the 
Great Northern Hotel, New York. This marked the close 
of one of the most successful seasons of the association since 
its incorporation in 1906, a number of prominent New York 
teachers having joined the organization during the past 
winter, bringing the present membership up to approxi- 
mately 130. 

Deems Taylor, distinguished composer and critic, was the 
principal speaker at the banquet, and William J. Henderson, 
also a guest of honor and one of the deans of American 
musical criticism, spoke extemporaneously. Both these au- 
thorities dwelt wittily and pertinently upon the services the 
teacher of singing can render. Mr. Taylor discussed the 
insufficient preparation of debuts and of debutantes, and 
the mistaken scorn of the young singer for small engage- 
ments; also the duty of the teacher to combine the coach- 
ing in repertory with expert voice training. Mr. Taylor 
further Pointed out the discriminating encouragement the 
teacher of singing can give to American composers by the 
use of those American songs in which the genius of the 
English language is accurately understood and applied, with 
sensitive and comprehensive treatment of the prosody of 
English, of its sense, its syllabic values, its stresses and 
y argange Mr. Henderson declared that the proper place 
or any group of American songs is in the early part of 
recital programs and not at their tag end. 

Gardner Lamson, president of the Association, was the 
cordial and resourceful toastmaster. Those present were: 
Deems Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. William J. Henderson, Mme. 
Adele L, Baldwin, Miss Baldwin, Mrs. Harriet Behnée, 
Mrs. John F. Brines and guests, Miss Martin, Miss Mar- 
wick, Mr. Marwick, William S. Brady, Caroline Lazzari, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dudley Buck, Mrs. Julia McHenry Evans 
and guest, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Fitzsimons, William J. 
Falk, Mrs. M. F. Mayer, Hilda Gelling, Mme. Louise 
Gerard-Thiers and guests, Mrs. Florence Gilmore, Mr. and 
Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, Mr. and Mrs. Guttman-Rice and 
guests, Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Riesenfeld, Mrs. Janet Hedden 
and guests, Dr. and Mrs, Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Hemstreet, Mrs. Jessie Fenner Hill, Harold Hurlbut, Clara 
Kalisher, Edward Weld, Mr. and Mrs. Wilfrid Klamroth, 
Sergei Klibansky, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner Lamson, Mr. 
and Mrs. James Massell, E. Presson Miller, Estelle Platt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Picke, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Regneas, 
Franklin Riker, Albert E. Ruff, Oscar Saenger, Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy Rector Stephens and guests, Paul Althouse, 
Fred Wyatt, George E. Shea, Mr. and Mrs. Starr, Miss 
Sutton, Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Warren, Claude Warford 
and guest, Mr. and Mrs. Weigester, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Witherspoon. 

The dinner committee consisted of Clara Kalisher, Percy 
Rector Stephens and George E. Shea. 


Haggerty-Snell Pupil Gives Recital 


Mary O’Neill Clune, soprano, a pupil of Mme. Ida Hag- 
gerty-Snell, gave a recital in Carnegie Chamber Music 
Fall, on May 20. p 

Mme, Clune, who has studied with Mme. Haggerty-Snell 
for the past two years, was enthusiastically received. She 
sang three groups. of songs, comprising Come and hs It, 
Old English; Wings of Night, Watts; Come Sweet Morn- 
ing, Old French; Spring Song from Shanewis, Cadman; 
Caro Nome che il Cor, Verdi; Villanelle, Dell’Acqua; Ave 
Maria, Gounod; Sing, Smile, Slumber, Gounod; and an 
aria from Dinorah, Meyerbeer, She was warmly applauded. 
and was obliged to give several encores. She gives all the 
credit for her vocal training to Mme. Haggerty-Snell. 

The assisting artists were Nadine Morton, piano, and 
Elizabeth Emerson, violin. The former played a number 
of piano solos, and the latter rendered violin obligatos. 
Mrs. June Burgess accompanied the singer. 


Grace Hofheimer Concludes Public Tests 


The last public test of the season for her young children’s 
class was conducted by Grace Hofheimer on May 17, at 
the home of Mrs. J. L. Deligdish, 2087 Bedford Avenue, 
Brooklyn. Again these children, whose ages range from 
seven to ten years, demonstrated their knowledge of theory, 
solfége and keyboard facility. They receive private in- 
struction, as Miss Hofheimer does not believe in class les- 
sons, but they meet every two months for a public display 
of their ability. ; ; 

The fh a OE awarded to Miriam Klas, Sylvia Delig- 
dish, and Eleanor and Doris Pomerantz. Ruth Rosensweig, 
an advanced student, acted as judge and later played several 
solos for the entertainment of the invited guests. Lillian 
Klas, another advanced student, also played. An _ enjoy- 
able reception was held after the contest, at which Mrs, 
Deligdish presided. 


Roberts’ First Concert in Indianapolis 


Emma Roberts, mezzo-contralto, recently was soloist with 
the Maennerchor Society of Indianapolis. This was her 
first appearance in that city. She sang one group of solo 
numbers in English, one in German, and a group in sev- 
eral languages, besides a number of encores. he critic 
of the Indianapolis News wrote of Miss Roberts’ per- 
formance: “Miss Roberts’ choice of numbers covered a 
wide range of subjects from the dramatic fervor of Sam- 
son and Delilah to the syncopated coon-crooning of Lindy 
Lou. Her interpretation of the Verborgenheit (Wolf), 
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big and dramatic, was an outstanding number. She sang the 
Wolf number with a brilliancy and dramatic fervor that 
brought forth spontaneous applause. ... Her charming 
personality and wealth of voice received an enthusiastic 
welcome.” 


Miura’s Recent Activities 


Tamaki Miura, although she has finished her operatic 
appearances with the San Carlo Opera Company, is appear- 
ing in concerts with her usual success. On May 7 and 8 
she sang in Detroit on the program with Demetro Onofrei, 
Mario Basiola and Maria Escobar, On June 7, Mme. 
Miura was scheduled to sing at a garden party at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Narcissa Cox Vanderlip. On May 20, 
Mme. Miura addressed the Literature and Art Club at the 
Hotel Netherland, making the following unique speech: 


My sweet sisters and dear brothers: . 

i am so happy to be today between you all, and an overwhelming 
tenderness springs from my heart deeply because I feel that never 
like today a meeting with litthe Tamaki and her dearest American 
sisters was more sweet. 

Little Tamaki feels big tears in her eyes, and a deepest love is 
burning her heart for her beloved friends, now that somebody in 
some way is trying to lessen this love, but she feels that never in 
no way is possible to touch our brotherhood which is beyond any private 
interests and that no misreport can belittle. 

I am so happy that I can’ say that this is the eighth year since I 
came in this wonderful country and now my American friends are 
thousands of thousands, and I love them all and will always be so 
proud of this friendship which is the sweetness of my life. 

I will tour again next fall the country all over with the San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company, and little Cio Cio San is anxious to fly once 
again and meet again her old and new sisters and brothers, and tell 
them again her immense love and give them again the purest expres- 
sion of her art. 

Art and love joined us, and nothing can destroy nor spoil this 
sacred and supreme spirit which springs in eternal vicissitude from 
the very souls of the human being. 


Anita Malkin Makes Debut in Germany 


Anita Malkin, violinist, who at the age of ten astounded 
Chicago audiences, playing as soloist five times with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, has 
progressed in leaps and bounds. Her only instructor up 
to the time she appeared with the Chicago Symphony 
orchestra was her own father, Joseph Malkin, cellist, who 
in his younger days studied violin. Anita Malkin, who is 
now twelve years old, has been studying in Berlin for the 
last two seasons, and made her debut at Bochum on the 
Rhine with immense success, audience as well as press 
bestowing upon this young prodigy unstinted praise. Fol- 
lowing her success, she was engaged for a series of concerts 
in Holland, Denmark and Norway. 


Colid Tile Carsivel at. Greenwich House 


The pupils of the Cultural Class for Self-Expression, con- 
ducted by Leona M. Kahl and Regina Kahl, were among 
the thirty-two organizations represented at the Child Life 
Carnival, which was given May 1, 2 and 3 at the Greenwich 
House. The five programs were entirely in charge of the 
Misses Kahl, and their contribution to the program on 
May 3 was an operetta, Pandora, by Le Massena, the pupils 
making a splendid showing of it. The cast included Hope 





Brett, Daniel Hoey, John Lytcle, Dorothy Kremer and Jane 
Hendrickson. The operetta was so well received that the 
school has had requests to repeat the performance in the 
fall. At the present time the active directors are coaching 
an operetta, The China Shop, by Arthur Penn, for the 
’. W. C. A., Eastern Branch, which will be given in the 
early part of this month. Leona Kahl has charge of the 
dancing and Regina Kahl is in charge of the dramatic work 
The school of the Cultural Class for Self-Expression closed 


June 1 and will reopen again September 2. 


Gordon Back from Notable Tour 


Jeanne Gordon has just returned from her long and 
arduous concert tour through the Middle West and on the 
Pacific Coast. It has been her first experience as a solo 
recitalist and she is most enthusiastic about the work and 
expects to do more and more concertizing from now on. 
Abandon opera? No! But she will always add a long 
tour after, and maybe before, each operatic season. Her 
success all along the line has been so great as fully to 
justify it. 

Despite the vicissitudes of automobile accidents, train 
delays, and other more or less inconveniences, Miss Gordon 
won the admiration of her audiences all over the country, 
and besides the admiration and the appreciation for her 
voice, she also won the personal appreciation of those who 
knew what a strain it must have been to sing in spite of 
her physical condition due to the accident. After a rest 
Miss Gordon will go to Ravinia Park to appear there this 
summer in leading contralto roles during the summer opera 
season. Her concert schedule included: Omaha, April 9; 
Houston, 15; El Paso, 19; Tucson, 21; Los Angeles, 22; 
Fresno, 24; Stockton, 25; Portland (Oregon), May 6; 
Seattle, 8; and Salt Lake City, Utah, May 16. 





Music and Poetry Go Hand in Hand 


That music and poetry go hand in hand, creatively speak- 
ing, is shown by the fact that a poem by Sydney King 
Russell, composer, is included in Small, Maynard & Com 
pany’s anthology, The Best Verse of 1923. Reviewing this 
volume, the Camden, N. J., Courier said, following com- 
ment on poems by Hardy, Chesterton, Amy Lowell, Edna 
Millay, Stephen Benet and others: “Of all, Sydney King 
Russell has perhaps come closest to kissing the hem of 
the muse’s garment in the few simple lines he calls Interim.” 

This poem is also included in Russell’s book of verse, 
The Changing Flame. (Four Seas Company.) 

Of the two Russell songs accepted for early publication 
by Enoch & Sons, one is his own lyric as well, entitled, 
Song for Spring. The other is a setting of a poem by 
John Hall Wheelock, Journey's End. 


Sturani Pupil Sings with De Feo 
Giuseppe Martino, baritone, an artist-pupil of Cesare 
Sturani, recently made his debut in Trovatore with the De 
Feo Opera Company in Baltimore, making a fine impression 
upon the public and press. 















FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


Author of “The Way to Sing.” —Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(Forster Music Publisher, Ine., Chicago) 
The Singer’s Compendium 
By Allen Ray Carpenter 

This is a gathering together in convenient form of 
the essentials that a singer, teacher, students, choir singer, 
conductor, coach, accompanist, member of a choral body, 
teacher of public school music, or anyone interested in sing- 
ing would want to know. It is the work of an expert and 
contains a great deal of the useful knowledge of a hundred 
hooks through which it would take years to wade. 

One of the great problems of education from the student's 
point of view is to know what to read and where to read it. 
The wealth of material is far too vast for any student to 
get through it all, and there is so much repetition that much 
of the time so spent would be wasted. It is with the object 
of condensing all of this material that Mr. Carpenter has 
prepared this compendium, 

Really astonishing is the variety of material here collected 
together. The book contains complete information about 
pretty nearly everything in the realm of music, and it is 
set forth in an interesting, simple manner, well calculated 
to answer the questions that may arise in the pursuit of 
music, either as a pleasure or a business, 


(Oliver Ditson Co., Boston) 


Additional Russian Songs 

Within the last few weeks three additional Russian songs 
have been added to the series which this house has been 
issuing. These have all been taken from the Musicians’ 
Library and published in a most attractive form. 

Ah, Not with God's Thunder, Moussorgsky, in the 
original key of D minor. The words of Tolstoy's have 
been translated from the Russian by Constance Purdy. 

You Brought Me Flowers, by Myron Jacobson, trans- 
lated by Deems Taylor from the Russiap words of Lou- 
kianoff. 

The Sleeping Princess, a ballad, with the words and 
music by Alexander Borodine. Another translation by 
Constance Purdy in English and the French version trans- 
lated by Grandmousin, 

These Russian masterpieces have had considerable favor 
in the last years, and in this form, which the Ditson pub- 
lishing company is giving to the public, they are of great 
benefit to the recitalist. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 


Organ Transcriptions 

The following are new publications received from G 
Schirmer, Inc., containing an excellent selection of their 
Recital Series of Organ Transcriptions, A very fine edi- 
tion. Numbers published separately. 

The following four selections have been transcribed by 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, who has contributed so many splendid 
numbers for the organist. 

Romance, by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Evening Song, by Schumann. 

Candle Dance of the Brides of Cashmere, from the opera 
Feramors, by Rubinstein. 

Adagio, from the Second Symphony, by Schumann. 

The Star of the Shepherds, by Nicolai Stcherbatcheff, 
transcribed by Harvey B, Gaul, another eminent musician 
who has added materially to organ literature. 

Gavotte, by Saint-Saéns, transcribed by Gottfried H. 
Federlein. 

Overture to William Tell, by Rossini, transcribed by 
Caspar P. Koch, 

Cradle-Song (Song) 
By Uda Waldrop 

Strange to say, this lullaby is in 6/8 rhythm, and the 
music is hardly more original than the words, the refrain 
of which begins “Hush, my little one, Sleep, my pretty one,” 
words, the counterpart of which none other than Sir Joseph 
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Barnby made a good tune for when he wrote Sweet and 
Low, a great many years ago. 


In Old Nassau (Song) 
By Kenneth M. Murchison 
Inspired, doubtless, by the success of Rudolph Friml’s 
Chanson Dansante (which somebody discovered to be a 
fox trot, though it began life as a nice little piece for 
violin and piano), Schirmer has published this song, which 
is frankly a fox trot, and a pretty good one at that. 


The Three Riders (Song) 
By Henry E. Sachs 
This is one of those boisterous songs with a lot of noise 
in the left-hand part of the accompaniment. It ought to 
be especially effective for baritone. 


Fiesta; and A Little Knot of Blue (Songs) 
By William C. Steere 

Fiesta is a bright and attractive song that takes a bit 
of singing but will repay the study necessary. Steere has 
very cleverly utilized the characteristic form of the furlana. 
A good number with which to end a program group. The 
second song, Little Knot of Blue, astonishingly enough is 
as banal as the preceding song is clever. It is a pure, un- 
adulterated waltz ballad of little originality. 


The Waterlily; and Salaam Alaikum (Songs) 
By Dagmar de Corval Rybner 

Listen to the last verse, “When the moonbeam came drift- 
ing along that night, To claim his flower bride, The lily 
who opened her heart to the sun, Had lived, and loved— 
and died!” That's the kind of a song it is. Miss Rybner 
has given it a passable tune and a clever accompaniment. 

The second song, Salaam Alaikum, has a richly colored 
harmonic dress, even if the composer does set the word 
“Easterner” with a little more accent on the middle sylla- 
ble than it is entitled to. 


My Little Bundle of Love; and Mammy’s Here 


(Songs) 
By Sidney Bracy 

Sidney Bracy has a little daughter, so he wrote two 
cradle songs, one of which is very conventional and begins 
“What wonder lies in my baby’s eyes”—and somebod 
should apologize to Gogora. The second one, Mammy's 
Here, on the contrary, is a decidedly original sort of thing 
for a lullaby. A simple and pleasant little song. 


A Tragedy in Porcelain (Song) 
By Gene Lucas 
A bright little character song, belonging in the same 
class with Richard Hageman’s Animal Crackers and Gena 
Branscombe's Menagerie. M., J. 


Carreras Delights New Brunswick 


The splendid performance of Maria Carreras, Italian 
pianist, brought Music Week to a triumphant close in New 
Brunswick, N. J. The concert was held in the Ballantine 
Gymnasium of Rutgers College, which was filled to capacity. 
The critic of the New Brunswick News wrote of the play- 
ing of Mme. Carreras: “Never has a pianist been so heartily 
and so sincerely applauded as Maria Carreras was last night. 
So insistent were her admirers that she was forced to make 
the innumerable encores which she so kindly gave. Her 
music takes the stage to stay there long after she herself 
has made her final bow. There is no doubt that Mme. 
Carreras ranks with the few really great pianists of today.” 


Morrill Artist Scores at Musicale 


Grace Nott, lyric coloratura, one of the many artist pupils 
from the Laura E. Morrill studios in New York who are 
doing excellent work professionally, gave a musicale for 
the Women’s Club of Rosedale, L. I., on May 3. Miss Nott 
was assisted by Angelo Capabianco, violinist, and Helene 
Whitaker, pianist-accompanist. 
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Stupyinc A Foreign LANGUAGE. 


* vocal teacher thinks it necessary for a singer to know 
both French and Italian, also possibly German, in order to make a 
successful career. Do you think that all the singers know all 
these languages well enough to speak them, or only well enough to 
sing them, for it would, I suppose, mean going to each of these 
countries to get to know the language correctly? Then that would 
mean studying with three different vocal teachers besides the one 
in New York, and it seems to me that would mean learning four 
different methods of singing. There is so much to study in order 
to be qualified for a public career, that I get rather discouraged.” 
It is not worth while feeling discouraged so early in your education, 

for of course you have six or eight years to study before you will be 
ready, vocally, to make a public career, and during that time you 
owes could learn three languages right here in New York City. 
There are excellent teachers of all the languages, and while it may 
take slightly longer to acquire a foreign “‘tongue,”’ as there may not 
be the aqgettoory of conversing with foreigners here as constantly 
as if in Europe, it depends upon yourself as to how much time you 
devote to study. A singer cannot practice eight or ten hours a day, 
as an instrumentalist often does, so there is plenty of time if you 
are studying seriously. As your teacher is probably giving you Italian 
for your first exercises, why not commence with that? It is not diffi- 
cult and you would be using it at once. Possibly you have had to 
learn the pronunciation of the vowels already, so have a start. It 
is, as a matter of record, well known that many of the successful 
singers, both operatic and concert, have learned operas and songs in 
a few weeks sufficiently well to sing their roles in a language quite 
unknown to them, which laid the foundation for their speaking even- 
tually. When a singer learns a song in this way, it is quite surprising 
how distinctly each word is enunciated, perhaps in a parrot-like man- 
ner; but for an audience to understand every word of a song, is so 
rare, it is greatly enjoyed when it happens. This would not do for 
anything but an emergency, and while “all the singers’ do not know 
all these languages, you would be surprised to learn how many of 
them can speak them fluently. This refers not only to opera singers, 
but also to the great majority of those doing concert work, 


ANONYMOUS CORRESPONDENCE 


Again attention must be called to the fact that the Information 
Bureau does not reply to anonymous letters. As has been repeatedly 
stated, no names are published, all corr is held as strictly 
private and personal. Signing the name to a request for information 
shows the good falth of the inquirer and acknowledges the courtesy 
of the Musica. Courier. 


Works For CHorus 


“I would be greatly obliged to you if you would give me names 
of a number of effective compositions for the chorus, somewhat in 
the style of Sing Unto God from Handel's Judas Maccabaeus 
but not in the religious form; also others, not religious numbers.’ 
In order to obtain lists of compositions such as you require, it would 

be your best plan to write to some of the large music publishing 
houses, asking for catalogues, naming your requirements, 





American Institute Students’ Recital 


May 12 saw another gathering of interested listeners at 
the American Institute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chitten- 
den, dean, when a program of fourteen numbers, embracing 
piano, violin and vocal music, was heard. Those who ap- 
peared were the pupils of Miss Chittenden, Mrs. Mix, Miss 
Nugent, and Messrs, Sherman, Baker, Tebbs, Moore and 
Klibansky. All manner of music, ranging from Bee- 
thoven to Paderewski and Poldini, was heard. The partici- 
pants were Misses Cadmus, Cannon, Dixon, Sturgis, Gurino- 
witz (nine years old), Ruperti, Addie, Scott, Elbel, Nichols, 
Sullivan, and Messrs. Shapiro and Prager. 


Novaes Booking for American Tour 


Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, who has been 
absent from the American concert stage for a year, will 
have a full schedule of recitals upon her reappearance in 
this country next season. She has already been engaged 
for two performances with the New York Philharmonic 
Society on November 8 and 9, her first New York appear- 
ances, which will be followed with a recital in Carnegie 
Hall a fortnight later. Other cities in which she has al- 
ready arranged to play are Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, and Hamilton and Winnipeg, Canada. 
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rhunarmome Urcnestra, April 30, was cancelled. Mr. 
Snavitca Wit Not revuen to nochester next season, having 
accepted tue post O1 conductor o1 the Syracuse Sympnony 
Ureucsira, WIN which he wil conduct twenty-tour concerts 
MeXl year, Wuring tne season just closed he conducted two 
aiternoon Concerts wilh tne mochester Pminarmonc Or- 
cnestra, 

Une Of tne season's interesting recitals was given the 
cVeumg ol may 6, mM connecuon with the torma: opening 
vl Ule Hew nil Convalescent Home at 1J¥ Lroup dtreet. 
4s nuMver OF tie auvanced pups ot Charles bf, Boylan 
presenteu tne vocal numbers, assisted by Marry King, vio- 
unist, and vy Lorimer msneiman and Frederick CU. Lee, ac- 
companists. Many well-known ochester vocalists ap- 
pearea, meciuding Jessica Cole, Edward J. Lemen, Sara 
xeQua Vick, Vonaid K. Cole, Mrs. &. van Graaneland, 
Lorenzo Svard, Jane Stewart, Mrs. 1. G. Stevens, C. A. 
Benke, Mildred mrway, C. D. Grover, W. Meadowcroft, 
Helen Weber, A, E. Wolf, Ethel Sternberg, Ralph Scobell, 
Mina Lee-Paimer and Anna Morrow. 

Harold Gleason gave an organ recital in Kilbourn Hall 
on the aiternoon ot May 8, tne recital being free to the 
public. ‘lhis was one of the events arranged by the West- 
ern New York Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, in celebration of National Music Week. Mr. Gleason 
played works of Bonnet, Reger, Clerambault, Franck, 
Samazeuilh, Vierne and Widor. 

East High School Choral Clubs appeared in their second 
annual home concert on the evening of May 9 in the school 
assembly hall, under the direction of Arthur E. Ward, di- 
rector of the department of music at the school, The 
special number of the program, Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast, 
by Samuel Coleridge Taylor, was sung in the form of an 
opera by the combined choral societies. Special scenery 
and lighting egects added to the charm of the young voices. 
A varied program included songs by the Boys’ Glee Club, 
the Girls’ Glee Club, the Girls’ Quartet, a male quartet, 
soprano solos by Lena Monticelli; baritone solo, Leighton 
Hatch; numbers by a string quartet and by the combined 
glee clubs. 

Lovers of choral singing turned out in hundreds on the 
evening of April 30 at the Eastman Theater, when the 
Knights of Columbus Choral Society, under the direction 
of Professor E. Eugene Bonn, gave the fifth annual con- 
cert, assisted by the Eastman Theater Orchestra, Victor 
Wagner conducting. Margaret Daignan, talented Rochester 
soprano, was the soloist. Here is a male chorus which 
really sings good choral music with technical precision and 
a sincere regard for traditions. Some fine legato tunes, 
including Southern melodies and Irish folk songs, were 
given and the program worked to a logical crescendo of 


MUSICAL COURIER 


interest, ending with the Schubert-Liszt Omnipotence, with 
Miss Dai aang in the soprano part, and Francis 
Bonn at the organ. In addition to playing the accompani- 
ments, the orchestra contributed several numbers. 

Services of dedication of a new organ, the introduction of 
a new director of music with a new quartet choir, and an 
organ recital were on the program for National Music Week 
at Westminster Presbyterian Church. The new director is 
Frank C, Biddle, supervisor of music at Madison Junior 
High School, who succeeds Marvin Burr. A new Bennett 
organ has been installed in the church and a special organ 
recital for the public was given May 7 by Harold Gleason, 
of the Eastman School of Music, assisted by Anna Morrow, 
soprano, and Mr, Biddle, basso, from the church quartet. 
Other members of the quartet are Genevieve Rogers, alto, 
and Porter H. Van Zandt, tenor. 

Two impressive performances of the great Bach Passion 
According to St. Matthew, by a large chorus under direction 
of Guy Fraser Harrison, were given the last of April. This 
is the third year the chorus has presented this great work. 
One performance was given in Salem Church and the other 
in St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, both being open to the public 
without charge. The soloists were the same as last year, with 
the exception of Howard Hitz, of the Eastman School of 
Music, who sang the baritone part. The others were Charles 
Headley, tenor; Mrs. Raymond Lewis, contralto, and Lucille 
Davis Brightman, soprano. John Hammond, organist of the 
Eastman Theater, assisted, and there was a special orchestra. 

An enlarged chorus also sang the Passion music in Brick 
Church later in the month, the entire service being broad- 
casted from Station WHAM at the Eastman Theater. 

On their extensive tour through the United States, the 
Stuttgart Opera Singers, better known in their native land 
as the Schwaebische Liedergruppe, a mixed chorus of eighty 
trained voices, gave a concert, May 6, in Convention Hall. 
The chorus was under the direction of Karl Kromer, well 
known composer of German folk songs. 

The United States Steamship Leviathan Orchestra, with 
Keith Pittman as leader, played for an Easter week party 
of the Rochester Knights of Columbus in the ballroom at the 
Hotel Seneca, April 24. It was the final appearance of the 
Leviathan Orchestra in Rochester this season, the musicians 
having appeared here in February. 

In a letter addressed to Herbert W. Weet, superintendent 
of public schools, Mary G. Nugent, secretary of the Eastern 
Music Supervisors’ Conference, which was held in Rochester, 
May 4 to 8, says: “The Eastern Music Supervisors’ Con- 
ference extends to you, your teachers and supervisors, who 
had a part in the recent conference, the unbounded thanks of 
every member of the organization. You have every reason 
to be proud of your excellent school system, and the music 
supervisors hope that you will always align yourself with Dr. 
Payson, Dr. Tiggert and Dr. Thomas of Maine, and Dr. 
Livingston Farrand of Cornell University, in your kindly 
attitude toward public school music.” 

The Senior Class of Nazareth Academy repeated the 
sacred cantata, Esther, in the school auditorium on the even- 
ing of May 8. Solo and chorus work was generously ap- 
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lauded and the overture to the cantata was played by the 

azareth Orchestra, which recently received high com- 
mendation from the educational department of the State for 
its fine organization. Among the girls who sang were Agnes 
Burke, Inez Maier, Mary Swan, Helen Ritz, Luella Davis, 
Mary O’Malley, Marguerite Lucas, Ethel O'Neill, Naomi 
Hoff, Marcella Hogan, Helen Scheid and Rosetta Meizen 
sahl. 

The only string quartet in the city high schools has been 
attracting interest lately and includes Mary Stupkiewicz, 
second violin; Wilma Fay, cello; Caroline Cirotski, viola; 
and Victoria Dwyski, first violin. The girls played recently 
at a concert in East High School. 

The successful Dixie Minstrels, presented by the Catholic 
Young Men's Association of St. Joseph’s Church, April 30, 
was repeated May 7 at Monroe County Sanitarium. A num 
ber.of well known Rochester singers appeared, and selec- 
tions were sung by the C, Y. M, A. Quartet, comprising Al- 
bert Mura, Sylvester Schrank, Arthur Schiefen and Herbert 
Mura. H. W. S. 


Concert at Master Institute 

Opening a series of concerts to terminate this season, the 
Master Institute of United Arts on May 13 presented seven 
of its advanced piano students in recital. Eugene Moses, a 
blind pianist who has already demonstrated his abilities, 
again showed a depth of musical insight in his Beethoven 
and Schumann selections, which opened the program. Fine 
talent with much individual charm of style was indicated in 
the work of Rossel Golden, Henrietta Schmierer in Cho 
pin’s A flat polonaise evidenced surety of technic and poise, 
while Rose Ramer’s sensitive touch and beautiful inter 
he qualities were disclosed in a Liszt and Chopin group 
3rilliancy, coupled with pianistic abilities and a fine sense 
of rhythm, gave distinction to Miriam Hyman’'s work. The 
serious musicianship and finesse in the playing of Sadie 
Blake-Blumenthal was shown in her artistic conception of a 
group of Scriabin and Debussy. The program was com- 
pleted with a brilliant interpretation of Liszt's ballade in B 
minor, played by Teresa Ferrentino with understanding of 
form, splendid technic and beautiful tone qualities. The 
artists presented were pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice 
Lichtmann and Ethel P, Thompson. 

Following the concert, an exhibition of paintings of the 
Flemish school was held under the auspices of Corona 
Mundi, International Art Center, 





Jessie Fenner Hill’s Pupils Score Success 


Josephine Martino, soprano, who has a long list of club 
engagements to her credit and which have taken her from 
coast to coast, recently sang for the Canadian Club, at the 
Hotel Belmont, New York. This was her second engage 
ment with the organization this winter. Anne Staudt, an 
other soprano, successfully sang for the National Arts Club 
She was well received, and engaged for a return date the 
coming season. 
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MUSICAL COMEDY, DRAMA AND 
MOTION PICTURES 





The success of the Gilbert and Sullivan revival at the 
Capitol Theater has prompted S. L. Rothafel to follow this 
series with a revival of other favorite light operas. The 
first of these, The Spring Maid, in a tabloid version of 
twenty-five minutes, forms the major musical entertain- 
ment at the Capitol this week, 5 

For the first time in its history, the College of the City 
of New York heard a concert by a theater orchestra when 
the Capitol Grand Orchestra performed on the morning 
of May 29 in the Great Hall of the College. 5S, L, Rothafel 
arranged the concert with a view to encouraging an interest 
in music among the students, The soloists were Elsa Stralia 
and Eugen Ormandy. 

Tur SunpAy Sympuonic Society, 

With the concert at noon on June 1, the Sunday Sym- 
phonic Society brought to a close its first series of concerts. 
Che orchestra played the prelude to Act III of Natoma in 
memory of Victor Herbert. Other orchestral numbers were 
the Egmont overture, Beethoven; In the Garden, from the 
Rustic Wedding Symphony, Goldmark; In_ the Village, 
[ppolitoff-Ivanoff, and Huldigungsmarche, Grieg. Alex- 
ander M, Lyons made an address and Peter Meremblum, 
violinist, was heard in the Paganini-Wilhelmj first con- 
corto 

Josiah Zuro, conductor of the orchestra, stated that plans 
are already under way for the second series of concerts 
to be given in the fall. The concerts are free to the public, 
but contributions from those interested in the movement are 
earnestly solicited 

Tue Riavto, 

An unusually varied program, including ten numbers, 
was that presented at the Rialto last week, Heading the 
list came selections from Puccini's popular opera Tosca, 
with Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl alternating at the 
conductor's desk. Some weeks ago Riesenfeld’s Covered 
Wagon Days was so well received that it was repeated on 
this program. Lighting effects added to the realism of this 
descriptive fantasy, the synopsis of which is as follows: 
Evening at the pioneer’s camp and at the Indian camp. 
Night. Dawn. On the trail. Indians on the hunt. The 
conflict. Blazing the trail. “Westward Ho!” 

The Silvery Salmon, an Urban Popular Classic, showed 
some unusual motion pictures of this interesting specimen 
of the piscatorial family, Then there was a clever eccentric 
dance by Lorelei Kendler and Nella Hillhouse. This was 
followed by a Fost Scenic of some of the important streets, 
bridges, statues and churches of Prague, and also various 
types of its inhabitants. Included in the Rialto Magazine 
were some pictures of Victor Herbert, who died suddenly 
on May 26. 

Very enthusiastic applause greeted Joseph Alessi’s trum- 
pet solo, Where Is the Dawn? Rialto patrons always are 
glad to hear members of the orchestra in solo numbers. 

Another short motion picture was The Guest, a dramatic 
miniature feature. Victor Herbert's Sweethearts Waltz was 
sung by Ruth Gillette, soprano. 

The climax of the program came with Buster Keaton in 
Sherlock, Jr., his third venture in a feature length picture. 
There are many fine bits of comedy in this photoplay and 
it abounds with clever situations. The cast includes the fa- 
mous comedian’s father, Joseph Keaton. 

Tue Srranp. 

The feature picture at the Strand last week was Cytherea, 
from the famous novel of the same name by Joseph Herges- 
heimer. There is some exquisite color photography in this 
production and the settings are beautiful, yet it is apparent 
that the dramatic note is missing. The plot revolves around 
Lee Randon, the role of which is admirably enacted by 
Lewis Stone, that sterling and ever dependable actor, who 
is beset with difficulties because of a nagging but well-mean- 
ing wife, played by Irene Rich. These difficulties bring 
about a state of boredom, and Mr. Randon finds solace in 
gazing upon a doll, Cytherea, symbolizing the Goddess of 
Love, and dreaming of the possible ideal woman who would 
bring love and romance into his life. One day this dis- 
tracted husband does meet the woman, a Mrs. Savina Grove, 
splendidly portrayed by Alma Reubens, and immediately 
he recognizes in her the living embodiment of his little 
goddess, Cytherea, His fate is sealed, and the wife soon 
suspects. A very distressing scene ensues, and in a moment 
of frenzy Mrs. Randon orders her husband from the house. 
He goes—straight to Mrs. Grove and they leave for Cuba. 
Constance Bennett as the flapper, Annette Sherwin, does 
her part well, George Fitzmaurice directed this picture. 

Surrounding the feature picture was an interesting pro- 
gram of music, dancing and shorter motion pictures. 

Tue Rivowt. 

At the Rivoli last week the program took on added fea- 
tures and the enthusiasm of the large audiences throughout 
the week spoke well for the management's judgment. 

To begin with, the orchestra introduced an M. L. Lake 
overture, Evolution of Dixie, which, splendidly played, 
aroused keen interest. Then followed The Rivoli Pictorial, 
always interesting. A “Danse Chinoise™ came next, and in 
this Paul Oscard and La Torrecilla proved themselves able 
interpreters. A Norman Jeffries production called Mysteries 
of Mah Jong was a good lesson to those already familiar 
with the game but not so clear to the beginner. Stereo- 
scopiks, a moving picture novelty, was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The feature picture of the week was Code of the Sea, 
starring Rod La Rocque and Jacqueline Logan; it was well 
acted and interesting. After this appeared Marcel Salesco, 
baritone, who sang an aria from Verdi's Masked Ball, dis- 
playing a full, rich voice, well trained. A Cameo Comedy, 
Family Fits, ended the program. 

Tue Capiror 

Graham Harris, assistant conductor, had charge of the 
Capitol Grand Orchestra for the second performance on 
the evening of May 28, and led the musicians through a 
splendid reading of Liszt's second Hungarian rhapsody. A 
violin cadenza poreny written by David Mendoza was in- 
terpolated for Eugene Ormandy, concertmaster, and after 
the number he received a rousing hand from the large audi- 
ence, Mr. Harris and the orchestra shared his success with 


im 
The Gilbert and Sullivan tabloid for the week was a 
thirty minute version of The Gondoliers, Again Frank 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Moulan, Sara Edwards and Herbert Waterous were stars, 
singing and dancing the well known music. Helen Brett 
was Gianitta and Ruth Colby was Tessa, J. H. Duffy was 
Marco and de Hierapolis was Giuseppe. As an interlude, 
Doris Niles, assisted by the ballet corps, danced a most 
effective tarantella. This particular opera, The Gondoliers, 
was unusually well presented. It was beautifully staged, 
the chorus was better than formerly, and taken all in all it 
was exceptionally good. : 
The feature picture was May Murray in Mademoiselle 
Midnight. The film proved interesting and gave many 
splendid opportunities tor this clever screen star but she 
has been seen in more effective films, G. N. 


MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 43) 
She was assisted by George Shkultetski, Russian basso 
cantate, who made his first Los Angeles appearance. — Miss 
Chapin’s playing was artistic and musicianly. Mr, Shkul- 
tetski has a fine voice, well placed, good range and an 
artistic delivery. 

The University of Southern California gave a pageant 
showing the history of music recently. Pes 

Olga Steeb returned April 26 from a tour beginning 
January 4. : 

Elizabeth McCabe Gilmore, whose book of lyrics, Musical 
Musings, has been popular, has been giving a musical hour 
every Sunday evening at the Lyric Arts Studio on Beverly 
Boulevard, which have been featuring various local artists. 

Alfred Rollo has returned to his Seattle Studios after 
spending the winter in Los Angeles. 

Yeatman Griffith returns to Los Angeles under Mr. 
Behymer for his second master class in singing. Mr. 
Behymer, by the way, is the only honorary member of the 
Arizona Federation of Music Clubs of which he was one 
of the principal speakers at the annual meeting. 

The sixty voice chorus of the Pacific Electric Company, 
directed by H. Womersley, gave the American cantata, The 
Man Without a Country, for which E. C. Hosmer wrote 
the musical setting at their club rooms on South Hill Street. 

Adolf Tandler has written a new serenade entitled La 
Petite. 

The prize of $500 offered by W. A. Clarke, Jr., of Los 
Angeles, for the best chamber music opus by a resident of 
California, was won by Domenico Brescia of San Francisco. 
He calls it an American Quintet. 

Charles Fletcher Lummis, California archaeologist and 
writer, has just completed a group of songs, the result of 
five years living among the Pueblo Indians. 

Under the auspices of the Zoellner Conservatory of 
Music, a master class for singers will be conducted during 
June and July by Albert E. Ruff. Singers who are pupils 
of this eminent maestro include Anna CaSe, Anna Fitziu, 
George MacFarlane, Christie MacDonald, Paul Reimers 
and other famous singers. With him will be his personal 
manager, Victor Futrelle of Chicago. In addition to con- 
ducting the voice classes, Mr. Ruff will deliver a series of 
lectures, discussing the art of singing and the care of the 
human voice. All the classes will be conducted at the 
Zoellner Conservatory of Music. B. L, 


SEATTLE 

Seattle, Wash. May 1—The past weeks have been of 
rich reward for the musical public in that there were no 
less than seven artists of repute who gave recitals here. 
Three pianists in one week made history for Seattle— 
Paderewski paying his first visit in many years on March 
26 and receiving an ovation such as is seldom given. The 
concert was under the auspices of the Ladies’ Musical Club. 

Olga Samaroff was presented on March 27, under the 
auspices of the Plymouth Men’s Club as the third number 
on their artist series. Her interpretations were truly 
poetical. She was well received and her next appearance 
is eagerly anticipated. 

Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals were heard in a joint 
recital, March 31, giving a program of unusual merit. The 
Ladies’ Musical Club was the sponsor for this concert which 
brought to a close one of the most successful seasons in 
its history. 

The final concert of the Plymouth Men’s Club Series 
was given by Reinald Werrenrath on April 4. As it was 
Werrenrath’s second Seattle appearance, it goes without 
saying that he sang his program to a full house, which 
repeatedly encored him, not only during his program but 
many times at the end. 

Cecil Fanning gave a delightful program on April 7. 
Most enjoyable was his group of French folk songs, which 
won much merited praise. This was the closing concert 
of the Seattle Artists Series, under the direction of 
Katharine Rice. 

The Civic Symphony Concert, on April 6, was a suc- 
cessful one, and Mme. Davenport-Engberg is to be con- 
gratulated on the splendid ensemble which she is develop- 
ing in this organization, Assisting on the program were 
Irene Hampton Thrane, pianist, and Boris Malsky and 
Wasili Gromakovsky, two Russian baritones. 

Frederick Dixon, talented young pianist, was heard in 
an interesting recital at the Masonic Temple Auditorium, 
April 8, under the auspices of the Women’s Century Club. 
He was also heard informally several times during the 
week as he was the guest ‘of his sister, Mrs, Russell Thrapp, 
on his visit here. 

Bernhard Derboner, one of Seattle’s violin teachers, pre- 
sented a talented pupil, Judith Poska, in recital April 28. 
Miss Poska played an ambitious program acceptably and 
won much applause and praise for herself and teacher. 
Beatrice Proska was the accompanist. 

The two musical events in the annual Cornish School 
Scholarship Festival were Scenes from a Persian Garden 
of Lehmann together with a Czech Folk Festival given by 
the students of ag iw Jou Jerville and under his direc- 
tion; Scenes from light opera given by the students of 
Sara Y. B. Peabody, and under her direction. Other events 
were Tony Sarg’s Shadowgraph players, a group of one 
act plays and a dance recital, ; A. B. H. 


Cornish School Activities 


_ Seattle, Wash., May 21.—Three students were presented 
in piano recital last week at the Cornish Little Theater as 
a part of the commencement programs by Mme. Z. Ser- 
geiva, who for years was the teacher of piano at the famous 
Imperial Conservatory of Petrograd. These students pre- 
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CAPITOL 


Beginning Sunday, June 8 


“THE SHOOTING 
of DAN McGREW” 


with BARBARA LA MARR, LEW CODY 
MAE BUSCH and PERCY MARMONT 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
AND THE CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 





B’way at 5ist St. 

“Subway to Door” 

EDW. BOWES, 
Mng. Dir. 
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and foremost 
Motion Pic- 
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Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIALTO THEATRE, BROADWAY at 42d ST. 


“THE RECKLESS AGE” 


with REGINALD DENNY 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ. 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 


RIVOLI THEATRE, BROADWAY at 49th ST. 


“THE BEDROOM WINDOW” 


with MAY McAVOY, MALCOLM MacGREGOR 
RICHARD CORTEZ, ROBERT EDESON, GEORGE 
FAWCETT and ETHEL WALES 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 

















sented an ambitious program of music in a finished manner 
which will go far toward giving them public recognition at 
a later date. Louis Drentwett, a blind musician, who has 
had the whole of his musical training in Seattle at the 
Cornish School, interpreted with charm and _ originality, 
subordinating technic to message, themes from Bach, Gluck- 
Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin and Debussy. Mary Louise 
Weeks played from Chopin and Leschetizky brilliantly 
Dolores van Apalup, with Mme. Sergeiva herself at a second 
piano, gave Tschaikowsky’s concerto in B flat major. The 
whole recital was one of which any three musicians might 
well be proud and was a credit to the Pacific Northwest. 
A. W. D. 


Annual Cornish School Festival 


The Cornish School, Seattle, is getting toward the end 
of the many programs of its tenth annual festival of music, 
drama and dance, which began May 14 and extends to June 
18. This annual festival always marks the close of the 
musical and dramatic season in Seattle and all the events 
are largely attended. In the whole thirty-three days in- 
cluded in the festival the only pause—not excluding Sundays 
—was on Memorial Day. Graduation Exercises began 
June 1 with the annual tea in honor of the graduating class ; 
then there are individual recitals by four members of the 
graduating class, Dorothy Hopper, Ruth Gordon, Elizabeth 
Choate and John Hopper, and on June 6 the commencement 
program and presentation of certificates. Other special 
events are June 7, dance recital by Marta Courtney and 
pupils at Moore Theater; scenes in costume, by the Opera 
Class under the direction of Mr. Jou-Jerville on June 10 
and 11, and the Galsworthy three-act play, Joy, on June 13. 

The summer school begins July 7 and continues to August 
30 with the regular faculty of the school and the guest 
teachers—Theodore Spiering, conductor and violinist; Alex- 
ander Sklarewski, pianist, and Adolph Bolm, dancer and 
producer, 


Tas Going to Coast Again 


Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, who has just returned 
from her second consecutive concert tour to Europe, will 
make her second annual transcontinental tour during 
1924-25. A few concert engagements in New England and 
the East will precede her Aeolian Hall recital during No- 
vember, after which she will play in Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia. These engagements will be followed 
by two weeks in California, where her appearances with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra last winter won 
both critics and public. 


Esther Dale Active 


Esther Dale, soprano, was busy in Pennsylvania during 
Music Week. She participated in musical events in Har- 
risburg and Coatesville and at the State Norma! School 
in Millersville. Miss Dale has many engagements booked 
in Pennsylvania for the coming season, one of the most im- 
portant being a concert for the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, to be held in Erie the last week of 
December. 


Many Orchestra Dates for Samaroff 
Olga Samaroff will be heard frequently as soloist with 


orchestra next season. Concert Management Arthur Jud- 
son announces that Mme. Samaroff has already been engaged 
to play with the Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland and Cin- 
cinnati orchestras and that she will also have an appearance 
with the Friends of Music in New York. Mme. Samaroff’s 
season will start with the Pittsfield Festival on September 18. 


Giannini in London Debut 


Dusolina Giannini, soprano, sailed recently on the S. S. 
Berengaria to make her London debut in a recital at 
Queens Hall on June 19. This will be followed by an 
orchestral appearance at the same hall on July 1 with the 
London Symphony, under the leadership of Henri Ver- 
brugghen. Daniel Mayer also sailed on the Berengaria for 
England and a trip to the continent. 
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(Continued from page 49) 
cert with an assisting baritone and pianist. A really delight- 
ful program of Italian classics, arias and modern song com- 
positions was given to the appreciative audience, 

On May 2, Kathleen Overstreet, a ten year old pianist of 
South Dakota, now making a tour of the South, gave a re- 
markable concert of piano music for a child. Strength, 
good interpretation, memory and personality all proved that 
this little artist had careful training. She is invited to play 
in Paris this summer and in the fall will return, giving a 
program in New York City. 

On May 5 Alabama Music Week was ushered in with a 
contribution of Chopin's scherzo by Bella Benisle, assisting 
at the lecture of Dr. Edward Howard Griggs. 

Annie Bender's studio musicale came on May 6 with first 
and second year pupils in piano recitals, assisted by violin 
pupils of Mrs. Fullerton Hooper. On May 9 the interme- 
diate students were presented and the day following four 
young ladies of the advanced class gave a delightful pro- 
gram. 

Mrs. W. H. Striplin held her regular monthly Critic’s 
Club on the evening of May 7, at her home studio, where 
members of this enthusiastic class demonstrated their ad- 
vancement and ability for public work. 

At the new Junior High School Auditorium, May 8, seat- 
ing some 1,500, Louise Tatum offered to the public, under 
the auspices of Dallas Academy Parent- Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, her dancing class in a review 

Considerable interest was press ae in the concert, May 
12, of Mary Frances O'Connell, soprano. Miss O'Connell 
is just home from New York City, where she has been a 
scholarship pupil of Estelle Liebling, studying for the opera. 
The concert was a success from every standpoint. A win- 
ning personality added to the evening’s enjoyment. 


Sioux Falls, S. D., May 13.—Sioux Falls celebrated 
National Music Week with a full program, starting with 
The Messiah by 150 voices and an orchestra of fifty pieces 
from the South Dakota State College, and closing with the 
Chicago Operatic Trio, Sharlow, Lazzari and Lamont. Other 
concerts were given by the local colleges, music organiza- 
tions, State artists, and grade and high schools. One night 
the University of South Dakota entertained with their music 
department. It is estimated that 20,000 attended the week's 
entertainment. A. E. G, 

St. Augustine, Fla., May 16.—Music featured in sermon 
and song in the city churches, music taken to the prisoners 
in the jails by the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
sinamaies given in the high school three mornings by the St. 
Cecilia Club, and a big community sing and band concert 
in the historic old Plaza, marked the special observance of 
National Music Week here, May 4 to 10. The spirit of co- 
operation, the appreciation of music shown by the people 
generally, and the increased interest in music and its im- 
portance in the schools, are results of this celebration which 
promise to prove of lasting benefit to the ——, 





OPPORTUNITIES 


CELEBRATED MAESTRO will prepare 
advanced singers and take to Italy this 
fall for operatic debut. For appointment 
phone, Endicott 3320, Suite 1492 Hotel 
Ansonia, New York. 


TO SUBLET to October 1—Beautifully fur- 
nished studio suite in Metropolitan Opera 
House. Steinway Grand, Telephone. Bath. 
Reasonable. Address “S. M. J.,” care of 
Musicau Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


LADY TEACHER OF PIANO AND 
PIPE-ORGAN would like position in 
school or Private Studios for next season. 
Pupil of Hutcheson, Godowsky, Wm. C 
Carl and other renowned teachers. Have 
had ten years’ experience, At present 
engaged. “D. S. L.,” care of Musica. 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


Exclusive soto = 2 dignified club atmosphere, with 
nd without private baths. 

Studios with Steinway grand pianos are to be had for 
part time reservation at an hourly rate. Apply, at main 
office, 15 East 38th —— 6998." 

Primrose Inn, a dining room of superior excellence, is on 














the street floor at the branch, East 38th Street. 

Teachers and students visiting New York during the 

summer will be interested in the studios that may for 

= lease by tenants, with or without paanes. Applications 
now be made for summer studios to the main office, 

13 "east 38th Street. 


MRS, MABEL DUBLE-SCHEELE, Proprietor 


37-39-41 W. 9th St. 125 B. 37th Bt. 
yamine e008 Stuyvesant 1321 Mur. Hill 6991 








A = So Pigyeo-s Resertie Laboratory 
a ae department to 
yo activities oar can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phono — 
record of their own work a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will jot 
recording and one dosen records. 
For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











MUSICAL COURIER 


Tampa, Fla., May 15.—Hipolita Lazaro made three ap- 
pearances recently at the Centro Astriana, two in concert 
and one in the opera, Maritana. On each occasion he sang 
to a capacity house. Many paid a big price for standing 
room. Enthusiasm was at a high tension and a real ova- 
tion was accorded him. He gave one concert at the Tampa 
Bay Casino, under the auspices of the Friday Morning Mu- 
sicale, for the benefit of the proposed club house. This 
was the crowning event of Music Week celebration. The 
applause was warm and spontaneous and everywhere could 
praise be heard for the exquisite quality of his voice. His 
programs in all concerts were well balanced and pleasingly 
varied with French, Spanish and Italian arias, as well as 
several lighter selections in different tongues, including 
English. 

National Music Week in Tampa was sponsored by the 
Friday Morning Musicale, but all organizations cooperated 
to make a successful observance, The churches opened the 
celebration with special addresses from the pulpit. Musical 
programs were held in stores, factories, theaters, hotels, 
cafes and at each meeting of various organizations. The 
schools joined in an interesting program on Saturday after- 
noon in Plant Park. Children from all grades assisted 
in this celebration. A reception in the “Jewel Box,” Plant 
Park, on Saturday evening, given by the League of Clubs 
to the Friday Morning Musicale, provided a fitting close 
to the week’s events. The piano pupils of Gray Perry gave 
an artistic recital in his studio during Music Week. The 
pupils of Mrs. Clevenger Williford also gave a pleasing 
program at her studio. Madame Saxby’s Toy Symphony 
was presented at the children’s home during Music Week. 

The Friday Morning Musicale is bringing to a close a 
successful year. The musical standard was well maintained 
with the season’s programs. During these closing weeks 
excellent presentations were given by the orchestra, the 
chorus department and also the reader's department. The 
last payment has recently been made on a lot purchased b 
the club on which it is hoped a music temple will be eee, 
The student’s department has grown both in size and char- 
acter. The number of pupils eligible to appear on the 
honor roll program has so increased this year that it was 
necessary to have two programs. 

An election of officers was held for the Friday Morning 
Musicale resulting as follows: president, Mrs. M. M. Tay- 
lor; vice-president, Mrs. C. V. Dickins; second vice- “4 
dent, Mrs. F. D. Jackson; third vice-president, Mrs. W. 
Gray; recording secretary, Mrs. Russel Tarr; pec a 
ing secretary, Mrs. Lottie Dekle; treasurer, Mrs. W. R. 
Swearingen; orchestra director, Hulda Kreher; orchestra 
accompanist, Mrs, Ernest Kreher; musical director, Hulda 
Kreher ; chorus director, Conrad Murphree; chorus accom- 
panist, ‘Mrs. Murlin Price ; librarian, Esther Twitt. On 
the board from the reader’s department, Marion Douglass; 
from the piano department, Mabel M. Snavely. The newly 
elected officers for the student department are: president, 
Mrs. F. D. Jackson, which office is filled by the second 
vice-president of the Friday Morning Musicale; secretary, 
Benjamin Green; treasurer, Winifred Bush. 

M. M. S 


Waterbury, Conn., May 13.—The musical season has 
now practically closed with the events of Music Week. 
The last big entertainment under the management of Paul 
Prentzel was Pavlowa and her Russian Ballet at Poli’s 
Theater, on the night of April 10. The program included 
the Magic Flute and Amarilla ballets as well as miscel- 
laneous dances. Several of the local church choirs offered 
cantatas in Holy Week, including the First Baptist Choir, 
which sang Dudley Buck’s The Story of the Cross on the 
night of April 13, followed by the same composer’s com- 
panion cantata, Christ, the Victor, on Easter evening. St. 
John’s Choir, according to its annual custom, sang Stainer’s 
Crucifixion on Good Friday night. Trinity choir sang The 
Paschal Victor on Passion Sunday. Other cantatas ren- 
dered were Our Living Lord by St. Paul’s Methodist Choir 
and King Triumphant by Grace Methodist Choir, 

Among the younger singers, Katherine Moran, soprano 
soloist of St. Margaret’s Roman Catholic Church, is be- 
coming known for good work. She recently gave a recital 
in which Prof. John L. Bonn was her accompanist, and her 
program included a setting of the Ave Maria by- him. 
Arline Hall Chapman was the assisting artist, playing a 
group of piano selections. 

At an entertainment by the Girls’ Friendly Society of 
Trinity Church, there was some excellent chorus singing, 
and piano selections were given by pupils of Marcia Bailey. 
Miss Bailey proved herself a pleasing elocutionist as well 
as a splendid pianist on that occasion and gave several 
selections. Mrs. Harold Page was the soprano soloist. 

One of the outstanding features of Music Week here- 
abouts was the presentation of Gaul’s cantata, The Holy 
City, by the combined choral clubs of Watertown, Thomas- 
ton and adjoining towns and some Waterbury singers, un- 
der the direction of George Burwell of New Haven, It 
was given in Watertown and in Thomaston during the week, 
and in the First Congregational Church on Sunday after 
noon, with Mr. and Mrs. Burwell, Grace Wheeler and Louis 
Stocking as the soloists. The concert by the Crosby High 
School Glee Club, on the night of May 7, was largely at- 
tended and greatly enjoyed, the cantata, St. Theresa, by 
Leon Farge, being especially good. On the same evening 
the Eastern Star Choir of women’s voices gave a concert 
and pantomime. The work of Ruth Royce in the latter 
was a leading feature. The whole was under the direction 
of Pearl Fulton. 

At present interest is centered on the pageant in cele- 
bration of the 250th anniversary of the founding of the 
city of Waterbury, on June 7, which is to combine all the 
dramatic talent of the town with many musical features. 

O. W. N. 

Winnipeg, Can., May 18.—With the completion of the 
sixth annual Manitoba Musical Composition Festival, held 
the week of May 5, the city’s musical season practically 
came to a close. The festival was a great success; there 
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were over 400 entries, including about twenty choirs, and 
the standard of performance was very high. Adjudicators 
were Dr. James Lyon and Herbert Fryer of London, Eng- 
land, and Dr. H, A, Fricker of Toronto. Daniel McIntyre 
Collegiate Institute won the Earl Gray trophy for the best 
performance in the festival, having obtained ninety-two 
marks for the singing of Stanford’s Song of the Shoe- 
maker. J. R. Wood won the Rose Bowl competition as the 
outstanding vocalist in the contests, and Holy Trinity Choir, 
under the leadership of Hugh Ross, carried off premier hon- 
ors in the choral classes, winning three shields. 

A piano recital by Paderewski, in the Board of Trade 
Auditorium, in April, was the last appearance of a_distin- 
guished visitor on Winnipeg concert platforms. He was 
greeted by a capacity audience which was stirred to en- 
thusiasm by his playing. His program included many 
exquisite bits of Chopin, some Mozart, and Haydn varia- 
tions. The only concession to modernism was a beautiful 
rendition of Debussy’s Reflets dans I’Eau, played as an en- 
core. The outstanding local musical event of the season 
was the production by the Winnipeg Philharmonic Society 
of Vaughan Williams’ Sea Symphony and Stanford’s Songs 
of the Fleet, April 27. Accompanied by full orchestra and 
directed by Hugh Ross, the performance was one of beauty 
and originality. The technical difficulties were surmounted 
remarkably well. Winnipeg music lovers felt grateful for 
the opportunity of hearing these works, never before given 
in the city. 

Coleridge Taylor's Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast was the 
chief item on the spring program given by the Winnipeg 
Choral Orchestral Society, under the direction of Arthur H. 
Egerton. Stanford's Blue Bird and other interesting items 
made up a worthy program, enjoyed by a large audience, 

Meg Blaine, another cantata by Coleridge Taylor, was 
given by the United Scottish Choir, directed by Peter Logan, 
at a successful concert held in St. Stephen’s Church, 
April 28. 

A series of six concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, April 11 to 13, was much enjoyed. The orches- 
tra, under Henri Verbrugghen, gave excellent programs, in- 
cluding the Beethoven Seventh Symphony and the Tschai- 
kowsky Fourth, At the final concert the Winnipeg Oratorio 
Society gave Elijah, assisted by the orchestra. Soloists 
included Agnes Rast Snyder, of St. Paul; Bernard Fergu- 
son, of New York; May Clarke, Gertrude Newton, Roy 
Wydeman and R, T. Halliley, of Winnipeg. The St. Cecilia 
Chorus assisted 4 ‘the second evening concert, presenting 
Debussy’s Blessed Damozel. Public school choirs, assisting 
at the afternoon concerts, included the Mulvey, Daniel Mc- 
Intyre and Earl Grey, | a 


Hempel to Sing Abroad 

Frieda Hempel will sail on the S. S. Majestic, June 7, 
to pass her vacation days at her home in Sils Maria, up in 
the Engadine, Switzerland. She will stop for a few days 
in Paris, and visit her father in Berlin before going to the 
mountains, 

Three London recitals are scheduled for early October in 
the Albert Hall, the scene of her great successes last year. 
A two months’ tour of the English Provinces will follow 
On this first visit to the Provinces, Miss Hempel wished to 
appear as “herself” in regular recital—a privilege practically 
denied her since the Jenny Lind Historical Centennial Con- 
cert, October 6, 1920. So insistent, however, was the demand 
to see and hear her as the favorite singer of Queen Victoria, 
the Jenny Lind Concerts are to be given after all. 

The prima donna will go to St. Moritz for the Christmas 
holidays, returning home to begin her tour with a New York 
recital the middle of January. The coming season includes 
the long-promised tour of the Pacific Coast, and ther the 
Orient wants Hempel in the Crinolines of the ‘50s, thirty 
concerts having been offered her in China and Japan. 

Miss Hempel postponed her sailing this spring to sing 
at the Chicago North Shore Festival, in Evanston. She 
appeared there as Jenny Lind, singing with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock conducting. 


C. N. Boyd Directs Interesting Concerts 


The Tuesday Musical Club, of which Charles N, Boyd 
is director, gave two interesting concerts in Pittsburgh, on 
April 29 and May 6, On the afternoon of May 7 the club 
appeared in concert in the auditorium of Kaufmann’s at 
which time solo groups were given by Pittsburgh com- 
posers. On the evening of May 7 Mr. Boyd directed the 
Cecilia in a program of church music at the Bellefield 
Presbyterian Church. 


Easton Guest at Ukrainian Chorus Concert 


Florence Easton was a guest of the Duchess de Richelieu 
at the invitation concert given by the Ukrainian National 
Chorus and important soloists at the Plaza Hotel on April 
9. A reception and supper in the Italian garden followed. 
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Fontainebleau Students Sailing 
The New York office of the Fontainebleau School of 
Music announces that it has practically completed the 


enrollment of its quota of one hundred students. Some of 
these students have already sailed for France, but most of 
them will sail on the Paris June 11 and the France June 18. 

On the afternoons of June 10 and 17, there will be recep- 
tions for the departing students in the gallery of the National 


Arts Club, Gramercy Park. 

Those students sailing on the Paris will reach Paris in 
tine to be present at the reception tended to the students 
of the school by Le Journal, the Paris daily. 

rhe school opens June 25. On Sunday, June 29, there 
will be an official reception in the Palace of Fontainebleau 
”y representatives of the French Government under whose 


iuspices the school is conducted. 


rhe enrollment comprises about fifty pianists, twenty 
singers, twelve organists, twelve violinists, the balance 
divided among the courses of harp, cello and theory. 


Lucia at National Theater 
The National Grand Opera Association, Inc., Carmen 
Ferraro, general manager and artistic director, gave a per- 
Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor at the Na- 


tTormance ol 
New York, on Sunday evening, June 1. The 


tional Theater, 
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opera was unusually well produced, having as leading singers 
Lina Palmieri, Lucia; Ruggiero Baldrich, Edgardo; Mario 
Valle, Lord Ashton ; Giuseppe Gravina, Raimondo; L. de 
ag Lord Arthur Bucklaw; F. Walsingham, Alice, and 
Samsne as Norman. 
“Mr. Ferraro, who conducted, kept his forces well under 
control, 


NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL 





(Continued from page 24) 
from Tschaikowsky’s F minor symphony. 
a justly popular selection, was conducted to victory by its 
composer and guest conductor, Ernest Schelling. oth the 
work and the composer were feted to the echo by a delighted 
audience. 


A Victory Ball, 


YounG Peropie’s Matinez, May 31. 

The fifth concert, called Young People’s Matinee, was 
given too late for review at this time. Likewise, the sixth 
and last concert, which took place on Saturday evening, 
May 31. Both those concerts will be reviewed at length in 
next week's issue of the Musica Courter and will be found 
in the Chicago letter. 

The 1924 festival 
excellence. 


will long be remembered for its 





Florentine Made Manager Congress Hotel, 

icago 

Musical and theatrical celebrities from all parts of the 
world, who make the Congress Hotel their Chicago home, 
will be pleased to learn of the promotion of Frank R. 
Florentine to the general managership. For the past ten 
years Mr. Florentine has been manager of the hotel. Dur- 
ing his long association with the business affairs of the 
Congress, Mr. Florentine has become intimately acquainted 
with hundreds of celebrated artists, particularly those in 
musical circles. His familiarity with the Italian language, 
his thorough knowledge of the opera and the drama and 
his capable understanding of the artistic temperament have 
gained for him a host of friends. 

Mr. Florentine began as an assistant room-clerk in the 
early days of the Congress and is now considered a national 
authority on hotel management. In his elevation to the 
position of general manager of the hotel he succeeds John 
Burke, who has been made vice president. 


Victor Harris at Easthampton 
Victor Harris has left New York and opened his place 
at Easthampton, L. I., where he will spend the summer and 
remain until October next. Following his usual custom, 
Mr. Harris will teach mornings at Easthampton. 





Sydney K. Russell’s Melody Broadcast 


Ambassador, Los 


Rosenfeld’s orchestra, at the Hotel 
Angeles, several times has broadcast with success Sydney 
King Russell’s most recent composition, Melody. The ren- 


dition, which was done from manuscript, was highly satis- 
factory. 


June 5, 1924 


Tollefsen and Oskenonton in Brooklyn Concert 


Carl H. Tollefsen was the violin soloist, in collaboration 
with Oskenonton, American Indian Mohawk singer, at the 
Greene Avenue Baptist Church concert, May 28, the pro- 
gram having been arranged by the organist, F. W. Riesberg. 
Mr. Tollefsen’s playing was received with such enthusiasm 
that he had to add Nachez’s Gypsy dances as an encore. 
He put beautiful expression in the romance by d’Ambrosio, 
and the performance of Perpetuum Mobile was a veritable 
tour de force, Mme. Tollefsen playing splendid accom- 
painments. 

Oskenonton, attired in full Indian regalia, made a sen- 
sation in his singing of primitive Indian songs, with tom- 
tom, as well as in American Indian songs by Lieurance, 
Troyer and others. His voice is rich in quality, and his 
often humorous remarks and allusions kept everyone much 
interested. He left early to keep an appointment for radio 
(WEAF) at 10 p. m., making it possible for many pres- 
ent at the concert to hear him later over the radio. The 
beautiful organ, as played by F. ‘W. Riesberg, was heard 
in pieces by Wagner, Handel, Bach, Kroeger and Dubois, 
and afterward there was quite a gathering around the organ 
console by those anxious to inspect the complicated machine 
which produces such sounds as rain, wind, bird-call, drums, 


etc. 


Barozzi a Paris Conservatoire Prize Pupil 


Socrate Barozzi, the Roumanian violinist who gave two 
successful New York recitals this season, in 1907 went to 
Paris to study under Bertelier. In 1910 he won First Prize 
at the famous Conservatoire of that city. Leaving this in- 
stitution he began his continental concert tours and gave 
many recitals in France and Roumania, everywhere meeting 
with the success that has greeted him in this country, where 
he will be heard again next season in recital and concert. 


Abby Morrison Sings at Sing Sing 

Abby P. Morrison sang with the San Carlo Grand Opera 
Company stars when they gave a concert recently at Sing 
Sing. Her selections included the Ballatella aria from 
Pagliacci—which brought two encores, Little Irish Girl, 
Lohr, and Comin’ Thro’ the Rye— and The Year’s at the 
Spring, Beach. Miss Morrison was given a rousing recep- 
tion by her enthusiastic listeners. The soprano was mang | 
uled to sing at the City College in New York on June 1 


Northrup Wins Praise as Frasquita 
Following Margaret Northrup’s singing of Frasquita in 
Carmen at the Springfield Festival, the critics spoke of the 
“crystal clarity” and “carrying power of her voice.” The 
soprano also recently scored success in appearances in Hali- 
fax and New Glasgow. 


Mme. Gray Lhevinne Returns to Virginia 


The Petersburg, Va., Music Festival engaged Mme. Gray 
Lhevinne for a recital of her interesting program. This 
artist created quite a sensation when she opened the series 
at the McIntire amphitheater at the University of Vir- 
ginia and had two ovations at Richmond, Va., and delighted 
Norfolk, Hampton and Staunton, 
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